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Professor  J.  W.  H.  TRAIL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.^ 

Scottish  natural  history  will  long  feel  the  loss  caused  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Trail,  on  i8th  September  1919, 
but  longer  it  will  remember  his  contributions  to  its  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  his  efforts  to  give  it  a  unified  national 
expression. 

James  William  Helenus  Trail  was  a  son  of  Orkney,  born 
at  Birsay  on  4th  March  1851.  Previous  to  his  entry  to  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  15,  his  bent  towards 
the  study  of  nature  had  been  ignored  at  home  and  at  school ; 
but  at  the  University  it  at  last  found  scope,  and  in  1870  he 
graduated  M.A.,  with  Honours  in  Natural  Science.  With 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  stimulated  by  his  experience,  Trail 
determined  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  University,  and 
entering  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  not  only  worked  with 
success  at  the  routine  of  the  medical  curriculum,  but  acted 
at  the  same  time  as  assistant  to  the  Professors  of  Botany, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  Yet,  that  nature  and  not 
medicine  was  his  chief  objective  is  shown  by  the  readiness 
with  which,  in  1873,  he  temporarily  threw  aside  his  studies 
to  share,  as  botanist,  in  the  adventures  of  an  expedition  to 

^  The  block  of  the  plate  illustrating  this  notice  has  been  kindly  lent 
by  the  Committee  of  Alma  Alater,  the  Aberdeen  University  Students' 
Magazine. 
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Brazil,  organised  by  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
In  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  on  the  malarious  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and    its    tributaries,    where    the   expedition    covered     more 
than  16,000  miles  in  the  course  of  some  two  years.  Trail's 
medical  knowledge  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  the  large 
and  valuable  collections,  both  of  animals  and  plants,  with 
which   he   returned    in    1875    established    his   name   as   an 
observer,  collector,  and  explorer.     Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  of  new  forms  alone  his  efforts  had  added  several 
hundreds  of  species  to  the  known  flora  of  the  Amazon  basin. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Trail  resumed,  along  with  the 
working  out  of  his  collections,  his  medical  studies,  with  such 
effect  that  in  1876  he  graduated  M.B.,  with  highest  honours. 
Successes  followed  fast :  he  was  appointed   botanist  to  the 
Government  of  Guiana,  but  before  he  set  sail  failing  health 
caused  the  retiral  of  Professor  Dickie,  and  in  1877,  at  the 
age   of  26,  Trail   was   nominated   by  the   Crown   to  fill   the 
Chair  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     For  forty- 
three  sessions  he  conducted   his  classes  with  great  energy 
and  success,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  indifferent  health, 
it   was    his   boast  that   he   never   during   that   long   period 
absented    himself  from  a  single   meeting.      Outside   bodies 
recognised  the  value  of  his  services  and  appreciated  them. 
He  was  at  one  time  an  enthusiastic  Volunteer  and  a  Major 
in  the  Artillery ;  he  served  on  many  educational  bodies  and 
committees  in  the  University  and  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ; 
he  was  President  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  Aberdeen 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  of  the  Aberdeen 
Working    Men's    Natural    History   and    Scientific    Society 
(1886),  of  the   Buchan   Field   Club  (1903),  of  the  Botanical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  (1910),  and  in  1893  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Death  came  upon 
him  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  in    the  midst   of  his   labours, 
while  he  still  looked  forward  to  years  of  service  and  was 
planning  fresh  schemes  for  recording,  with  a  degree  of  detail 
which  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  the  flora  of  those  parts 
of  Scotland  which  he  himself  had  investigated. 

Professor  Trail  has  been  long  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the   knowledge  of  Scottish  natural   history.     With 
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the  Scottish  Naturalist  and  its  predecessors  he  was  closely 
connected  as  contributor  and  editor.  In  1883,  on  the  retiral 
of  Buchanan  White,  he  became  sole  editor  of  the  earlier 
Scottish  Naturalist,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  Annals  of 
Scottish  Natural  History  in  1892  till  191 1  he  was  responsible 
for  the  botanical  section  of  that  magazine.  His  interest  in 
the  study  of  nature  knew  no  limits  ;  his  aim,  as  he  himself 
wrote  in  his  first  editorial  announcement  in  1883,  was  to 
"  render  the  Scottish  Naturalist  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
fitted  as  possible  for  promoting  the  advance  of  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  science  in  Scotland."  This  was  the  aim  of 
his  own  studies  ;  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  make  effective 
the  biological  unity  which  underlies  the  sciences  of  Zoology 
and  Botany. 

As  a  botanist,  Trail's  attainments  are  well  known  and  his 
place  assured  ;  what  did  he  accomplish  for  Scottish  Zoology  ? 
For  seven  years — from  1883  to  1890 — he  edited  the  Scottish 
Naturalist,  and  so  guided  the  expression  of  Scottish  natural 
history,  but  many  years  before  he  had  himself  begun  to  write. 
While  still  no  more  than  a  student,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
his  first  contributions  to  knowledge,  on  Lepidoptera  in 
Aberdeenshire,  appeared  in  the  Entomologist's  MontJily 
Magazine.  For  several  years,  from  1870  onwards,  his  papers 
and  notes  dealt  wholly  with  zoological  subjects,  ranging 
from  local  lists  of  Spiders,  Lepidoptera,  and  fauna  generally, 
to  notes  on  varieties  of  the  Banded  Snail  and  on  abnormali- 
ties in  birds.  During  these  early  years  Trail  began  in  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  the  series  of  observations  on  Scottish 
plant  galls,  caused  by  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Mites, 
which  he  continued  at  intervals  from  1871  to  1907,  and 
which  gained  him  a  European  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  gall-formation  and  gall-formers. 

A  perusal  of  his  papers  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  publishing  life  shows  unmistakably  that  zoology  was 
Trail's  first  and  compelling  love,  and  indeed  his  mastery 
of  the  subject  led  to  his  being  elected,  on  the  retiral  of 
Professor  James  Nicol  in  1878,  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Natural 
History  at  Aberdeen  until  a  permanent  successor  should  be 
appointed.    It  was  only  natural  in  later  years,  after  the  duties 
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of  the  Chair  of  Botany  began  to  engage  all  his  energies,  that 
botanical  studies  should  have  swamped  his  zoological  output ; 
but  even  so  he  still  retained  a  warm  interest  in  zoological 
progress,  and  continued  his  keen  observation  of  the  fauna 
of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  When  the 
writer  last  saw  him,  full  of  his  old  energy,  in  the  summer  of 
1919,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  a  fossil  recently  discovered 
in  the  ancient  chert  beds  at  Rhynie,  which  he  was  certain 
would  prove  to  be  the  mandibles  of  an  unknown  and  long 
extinct  insect. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Professor  Trail's  contri- 
butions to  zoology  were  only  of  a  local  nature,  though  he 
naturally  paid  most  attention  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  which  he  knew  best.  Wherever  he  travelled  his 
observation  was  alert,  and  his  records  of  bird-names  and 
bird  occurrences  in  his  native  Orkney,  of  Lepidoptera  and 
land  snails  in  Sutherland,  and  of  plant  galls  in  Norway  are 
only  a  few  illustrations  of  that  meticulous  attention  to  all 
natural  phenomena  which  was  one  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  Yet  his  zoological  papers,  accurate  and 
detailed  as  they  are,  never  reached  that  phase  of  comparison 
and  deduction  which  marked  some  of  his  later  botanical 
work,  and  added  to  it  a  living  human  interest. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  Trail's  influence  on  Scottish 
zoology  does  not  rest  alone  on  his  contributions  to  the  science. 
For  forty-three  years  he  instilled  into  successive  generations 
of  students  a  regard  for  accuracy  and  a  love  of  truth  which 
has  borne  and  is  bearing  rich  fruit.  He  spared  no  pains  in 
encouraging  and  helping  a  willing  worker,  and  while  he 
demanded  enthusiasm  (and  a  foodless  ramble  from  8  A.M. 
till  4  P.M.  requires  enthusiasm)  he  rewarded  enthusiasm  by 
a  confidence  which  converted  the  outwardly  austere  teacher 
into  a  friend.  Nor  did  he  forget  a  practical  stimulus  to 
study  and  research,  for  in  1902  he  endowed  a  Nicol  prize 
in  Zoology  and  a  Dickie  prize  in  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  students  to 
undertake  research  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Scotland  "  ;  and 
in  1907  he  founded  the  Helen  Scott  Fund  of  ;^iooo,  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  distinguished  in  botany  or  zoology,  who 
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might  require  assistance  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  the  University.  He  recognised  that  the  secret  of 
education  lies  in  the  effort  of  the  pupil,  that  to  cultivate  the 
scientific  spirit  is  more  than  to  make  a  storehouse  of  the 
mind,  and  to  this  end  his  own  teaching  led. 

Trail's  life  was  regulated  by  a  Spartan  simplicity,  a 
devotion  to  duty,  a  fearless  uprightness,  and  a  sturdy  belief 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause;  the  motto  of  his  science  might 
have  been — Observe  and  observe  again,  for  observation  is 
the  foundation  of  Truth.  Because  he  himself  worked  in  this 
belief  his  contributions  will  retain  a  permanent  and  im- 
portant place  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  zoology  and  natural 
history.  J.  R. 


Additional  Breeding  Places  of  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe  in  Scotland. 

New  Breeding  Place  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  in 
Selkirkshire. — In  response  to  the  request  for  additional  informa- 
tion as  to  breeding  places  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  in  the 
May-June  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  I  am  sending  the 
following  note : — 

In  April  1918  I  saw  a  Great  Crested  Grebe  swimming  on 
Cauldshiels  Loch,  a  small  sheet  of  water  on  the  borders  of 
Selkirkshire  (the  boundary  of  Roxburghshire  runs  along  the  north 
side).  I  imagined  the  bird  was  resting,  as  at  that  time  of  year 
it  did  not  seem  a  suitable  breeding  place  owing  to  want  of  cover. 
About  ten  days  later  there  were  a  pair  of  the  birds.  They  waited 
patiently  for  some  weeks  until  the  reeds  had  sufficiently  grown 
to  hide  a  nest,  which  they  then  built.  Eggs  were  laid,  but  how 
many  I  am  unable  to  say  as  the  nest  was  disturbed  and  no  young 
were  hatched. 

This  year,  1919,  a  single  bird  (the  male  I  think)  turned  up 
again  about  the  same  time,  and  was  duly  joined  by  the  other. 
After  waiting  again  for  the  necessary  cover,  a  nest  was  built 
about  20  yards  west  of  last  year's  one.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  that  three  young  birds  have  been 
hatched  out.  With  one  or  two  friends  who  have  been  watching 
the  Grebes,  I  visited  the  Loch  last  Sunday.  The  old  birds  were 
swimming  about   outside  the  reeds  in  front  of  the  nest,  and,  as 
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a  fortnight  before,  the  female  was  sitting  very  close  and  only  left 
the  nest  when  I  was  opposite  it  on  the  shore  (about  5  to  10  yards 
off),  I  began  to  fear  that  something  was  wrong.  We  sat  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  and  watched  the  pair  with 
glasses.  They  gradually  worked  their  way  down  the  loch,  away 
from  us. 

While  we  were  watching,  one  of  my  friends  said,  "I  see  a 
young  one  in  the  water."  I  looked  and  saw  this  also,  then 
another  and  another,  and  we  saw  them  climbing  on  to  the  back 
of  one  of  the  old  birds.  The  other  proceeded  to  dive  for  food, 
and  came  up  frequently  to  feed  the  chicks  on  the  other's  back. 
The  duties  were  changed  once  while  we  watched,  the  chicks 
going  on  to  the  back  of  the  bird  which  had  been  feeding  them, 
and  the  other  going  in  search  of  food. — H.  Harold  G.  Lees, 
Galashiels. 

Great  Crested  Grebes  in  Forfarshire. — I  have  read  the 
most  interesting  contribution  relating  to  the  Great  Crested  Grebe 
in  the  May-Jiine  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist. 

Four  years  ago  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  was  nesting  in  the 
Dundee  Water  Reservoirs  at  Monikie.  Lord  Dalhousie's  game- 
keeper told  me  he  had  seen  the  birds  there  and  found 
their  nests. — Douglas  G.  Hunter,  Arbroath. 

Arrival  and  Breeding  of  Great  Crested  Gretoes  at 
Dupplin  Lochs. — Seeing  that  information  is  asked  for  regarding 
the  first  date  on  which  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  bred  on  Dupplin 
Lochs,  Perthshire,  I  am  sending  the  following  notes.  On  20th 
March  1903  one  bird  arrived  there  and  stayed  all  summer,  but 
never  got  a  mate;  in  1904  one  bird  was  seen  on  5th  March  and 
two  on  the  25th;  that  season  they  nested  for  the  first  time  and 
reared  two  young.  Since  then  they  have  bred  there  every  year. 
The  birds  arrive  nearly  the  same  time  every  year.  In  twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen  years  between  1905  and  19 19  they  appeared  at 
the  lochs  between  ist  and  4th  March;  in  1909  they  arrived  on 
27th  February;  in  1905  on  9th  March;  and  in  1919  on  17th  March, 
this  last  being  a  very  cold  month.  By  1907  two  pairs  of  Great 
Crested  Grebes  were  breeding  here,  three  pairs  in  19 10.  and 
this  year,  19 19,  I  saw  seven  Grebes  and  found  three  nests  and 
eggs  and  what  I  thought  was  the  beginning  of  a  fourth. — John 
Cranma,  Dupplin. 

[The  above  information  forms  a  most  useful  supplement  to  our 
original  paper,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  the  correspondents  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  send  it. — E.  V.  B.  and  L.  J.  R.] 


ON  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  PROTECTION   OF  WILD  BIRDS 


ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
WILD   BIRDS. 

In  191 3,  a  small  Committee  of  experts  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  "inquire  what  action  has  been  taken 
under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  for  the  protection  of 
Wild  Birds,  and  to  consider  whether  any  amendment  of  the 
law  or  improvements  in  its  administration  are  required." 
The  work  of  this  Committee  was  greatly  hindered  by  the 
war,  but  they  have  now  brought  their  labours  to  a  conclusion 
and  have  issued  their  findings  in  the  form  of  this  Report. 
They  took  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  existing  Acts 
and  the  possibility  of  improvements  or  alterations  thereof 
from  a  very  wide  range  of  interests.  These  included  the 
Board  of  Customs  and  Excise,  County  Councils,  the  Police, 
the  Royal  and  Irish  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
Cage-bird  Societies,  Fishery  Boards,  farming  and  fruit 
growing  interests,  bird-catchers,  ornithologists  and  taxi- 
dermists, and  in  addition  they  received  memoranda  from 
various  associations  and  Government  offices.  The  result 
of  all  this  work  is  now  before  us  in  this  very  excellent 
Report,  containing  most  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
of  bird  protection.  The  first  chapter  is  historical,  and 
consists  of  a  brief  survey  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time,  especially  those 
from  1869  onwards.  The  present  law  is  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  next  four  chapters,  with  a  summary  of  its  results, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Report  is  taken  up  with  suggestions 
made  to  the  Committee,  and  with  their  recommendations  as 
to  future  legislation. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  existing  law  are : — 

(i)  Its  complexity,  owing  largely  to  the  number  of 
Acts  and  Orders  in  force. 

(2)  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  Orders  adopted  by 
different  counties.  This  is  more  apparent  in  England  than 
in    Scotland,    owing    to   there    being    no    grouping    of    the 
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counties  in  the  former  country,  while  Scotland  has  been 
divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  division,  and  a 
uniform  list  of  scheduled  birds  drawn  up  for  the  whole 
of  each  area,  on  the  advice  of  an  expert  ornithologist. 

(3)  The  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  provisions,  owing 
largely  to  the  police  having  no  power  to  search  the  suspect, 
or  to  seize  the  specimen,  and  no  authority  to  go  on  private 
land.  Moreover,  the  police  have  usually  no  expert 
knowledge  of  birds. 

(4)  The  difficulty  in  prohibiting  Sunday  shooting  in 
England,  owing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1880 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  that  country. 

The  simplification  of  the  present  state  of  the  law 
regarding  bird  protection  is  a  most  important  point.  Under 
the  Committee's  recommendation  this  would  be  attained  by 
a  new  Act,  which  would  supersede  all  former  Acts  and 
Orders,  would  apply  compulsorily  to  the  whole  country,  and 
would  produce  a  state  of  uniformity  in  bird  protection  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  achieved  in  our  islands. 

The  first  point  the  Committee  had  to  decide  was — 
whether  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  present  system, 
which  is  to  name  the  birds  specially  protected  and  leave 
unprotected  any  not  specifically  mentioned,  or  to  protect 
all  birds  except  certain  very  common  and  harmful  species 
named  in  a  "  black  list."  After  much  deliberation  they 
decided,  very  wisely  we  think,  on  the  former  course 
of  action. 

The  Committee  consider  as  essential ; — 

(i)  The  "protection  of  all  birds  during  the  breeding 
season,  which,  in  our  opinion,  might  properly  be  from  the 
first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  September  inclusive, 
subject  to  the  right  of  an  owner  or  occupier  of  land,  or 
person  authorised  by  him  in  writing,  to  take  on  such  land 
any  bird,  except  birds  in  schedule  A  and  B  below,  injurious 
to  his  interests." 

(2)  "  Absolute  protection  of  birds  in  a  schedule  A 
during  the  breeding  season." 

(3)  "  Absolute  protection  of  birds  in  a  schedule  B  all 
the  year  round." 
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They  suggest  that  power  be  given  to  the  central 
authority  on  the  application  of  the  local  authority  to 
extend  or  vary  the  close  time,  to  add  to  or  subtract  from 
schedules  A  and  B  either  for  a  local  area  or  for  the  whole 
country,  and  to  exempt  certain  destructive  birds  from  all 
protection.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  close  time  for 
certain  birds  such  as  the  Wild  Duck  and  other  birds  shot 
for  food  might  end  at  an  earlier  date.  This  last  proviso 
may  provoke  some  criticism,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  very 
wise  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  whatever  legislation 
is  ultimately  adopted,  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  gamekeepers.  It  would 
be  very  discouraging  for  them  were  the  shooting  of  Duck, 
etc.,  in  August  totally  prohibited,  as  by  September  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  home-bred  birds  have  left  their 
nesting-places.  Moreover,  a  valuable  source  of  food-supply 
would  be  lost  to  the  country,  and  the  healthy  and  legitimate 
sport  enjoyed  by  shore -shooters  in  August  would  be  put  an 
end  to  entirely.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  harm 
would  be  done  to  the  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart  by 
protecting  these  birds  up  to  ist  September  than  by  ending 
the  close  season  for  them  on  ist  August, 

The  schedules  mentioned  above  are  the  followinsr : — 

A.  (To  receive  absolute  protection  during  the  breeding 
season). — Arctic  or  Richardson's  skua,  black-throated  diver, 
black-tailed  godwit,  capercaillie,  dotterel,  duck  (all  species), 
eared  grebe,  fork-tailed  petrel,  goldfinch,  great-crested  grebe, 
great  skua,  greenshank,  grey  lag-goose,  hobby,  kestrel,  king- 
fisher, marsh  warbler,  merlin,  nightjar,  nightingale,  peregrine 
falcon,  pied  flycatcher,  quail,  raven,  rednecked  phalarope, 
red-throated  diver,  ringed  plover,  ruff  and  reeve,  siskin, 
Sclavonian-grebe,  snipe,  stone-curlew,  swan,  terns  (all 
species),  water-rail,  whimbrel,  woodlark,  woodpeckers  (all 
species),  and  wryneck. 

B.  (To  receive  absolute  protection  all  the  year  round). — 
Avocet,  Baillon's  crake,  bearded  reedling  or  bearded  titmouse, 
bittern,  bustard,  buzzard,  chough,  crested  titmouse,  Dartford 
warbler,  golden  eagle,  golden  oriole,  harriers  (all  species), 

97  AND  98  B 
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honey  buzzard,  hoopoe,  Kentish  plover,  kite,  long-eared  owl, 
osprey,  Pallas  sand  grouse,  sea  eagle,  short-eared  owl,  spoon- 
bill, St  Kilda  wren,  tawny  owl,  white  or  barn  owl. 

These  schedules  seem  to  us  excellent,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  including  "Swan"  in 
schedule  A.  If  the  semi-tame  Mute  Swan  be  meant,  it 
surely  needs  no  protection  against  owners  and  occupiers. 
If  the  Whooper  (which  does  not  now  breed  in  this  country 
but  which  has  begun  to  linger  in  the  Highlands  during  the 
summer  in  a  suggestive  fashion),  the  point  should  have  been 
made  clear.  In  schedule  B,  too,  the  name  "Bustard"  is 
ambiguous :  is  the  Great  Bustard  or  the  Little  Bustard 
meant  ?  or  does  the  term  include  both  species  ?  The  pro- 
tection of  eggs  and  nests  of  the  birds  in  schedules  A  and  B 
is  arranged  for,  and  special  clauses  are  drawn  out  protecting 
the  eggs  of  the  Lapwing  absolutely  (except  that  owners,  or 
persons  authorised  by  them  in  writing,  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  eggs  on  their  own  land  up  to  15th  April),  and 
the  eggs  and  nests  of  the  Woodcock  from  ist  February  to 
1st  August.  Sanctuaries  for  birds  and  eggs  are  highly 
approved,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  power  to  create 
these  should  be  continued  in  any  future  Acts  and  made  use 
of,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  central  and  local  authorities. 
It  is  suggested  that  there  be  complete  protection  of  birds 
and  eggs  in  all  Royal  Forests,  and  the  areas  controlled  by 
the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  be  maintained  as  reserves  for 
bird  life.  Other  important  suggestions  are  :  the  prohibiting 
throughout  the  year  of  the  taking  of  birds  in  any  public 
place,  highway,  byway,  common  or  waste  land ;  complete 
Sunday  protection  of  all  birds  and  eggs  throughout  the 
country ;  and  the  granting  of  licences  to  suitable  persons  to 
take  scheduled  birds  or  eggs  for  definite  scientific  purposes. 

What  seems  to  us  far  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  recommendation  made  by  the  Committee  is  the 
setting  up  in  London  of  an  Ornithological  Advisory 
Committee,  analogous  to  the  Hungarian  Central  Office 
of  Ornithology  and  the  Ornithological  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  duties  of  this  Committee 
would  be : — 
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(i)  To  collect  and  classify  information  of  all  kinds 
relating  to  Wild  Birds. 

(2)  To  carry  on  continuously  investigations  into  the  food 
and  habits  of  birds,  and  for  this  purpose  to  enlist  and  direct 
the  services  of  such  bodies  as  Fishery  Boards,  Naturalists' 
Societies,  etc. 

(3)  To  advise  the  central  authority  as  to  the  making  of 
orders. 

(4)  To  advise  the  central  authority  as  to  the  granting 
of  licences. 

(5)  To  advise  the  central  authority  on  any  projected 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  birds  either  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  internationally. 

(6)  To  advise  the  central  authority  generally  on  all 
ornithological  questions. 

(7)  To  extend,  encourage,  and  direct  educational  and 
propagandist  work  in  regard  to  birds. 

The  Committee  "  regard  the  establishment  of  such  an 
Advisory  Committee  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
scientific  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  bird  pro- 
tection, and  urge  most  strongly  that  it  should  be  set  up 
without  delay."  This  proposal  seems  to  us  to  be  of  great 
value,  and  with  a  small  committee  of  expert,  practical  men, 
we  feel  that  much  might  be  done  not  only  in  the  cause  of 
bird  protection  but  in  that  of  ornithology  generally. 

Further  paragraphs  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  police,  to  the  making  and  publication  of  Orders  with 
a  view  to  minimising  the  administrative  expenses,  and  to  the 
offences,  which  include  possession  and  sale  of  illegally  taken 
birds  and  eggs,  the  transport,  etc.,  of  illegally  taken  birds 
and  eggs,  the  use  of  brace-birds,  bird-lime,  maimed  or 
blinded  decoy  birds,  and  the  use  of  mechanically-propelled 
boats  and  air-craft  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  taking  wild 
birds.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
penalties  for  breaches  of  the  laws  on  bird  protection  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  suggest  that  they  be  considerably 
increased  and  graduated  according  to  the  seriousness  ot 
the  offences.  Lastly,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  chapter  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  which  recommendations 
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are  made  for  the  licensing  of  bird-catchers  and  bird-shop 
keepers,  the  keeping  of  registers  by  taxidermists,  the  control 
of  the  liberation  of  non-British  birds  (this  to  be  allowed 
only  by  licence  from  the  Ornithological  Advisory  Com- 
mittee), and  the  protection  of  lighthouses  by  the  erection 
round  the  lanterns  of  perches  for  the  birds.  We  assume 
that  this  last  recommendation  refers  only  to  rock  stations 
on  submerged  reefs  where  exhausted  birds  might  fall  into 
the  sea.  With  regard  to  international  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  birds,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Paris  Convention 
be  adopted  if  possible,  that  Britain  be  represented  at  and 
take  her  share  in  International  Conferences,  and  that  an 
international  convention  be  arranged  for,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  plumage  except  for  genuine  scientific 
purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resume  and  critique  how 
far-reaching  and  thorough  are  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Committee.  The  Report  is  a  masterly 
one — as  was  indeed  to  be  expected  from  such  masters  of  the 
subject  as  the  personnel  of  the  Committee.  We  should  like 
to  tender  them  our  hearty  congratulations  on  the  result  of 
their  labours,  and  shall  hope  soon  to  see  their  recommenda- 
tions embodied  in  a  new  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of 
Wild  Birds  in  these  islands. — E.  V.  B.  and  L.  J.  R. 
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OCCURRENCES   OF   THE   AMERICAN   WIGEON 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  American  Wigeon  in  Stir  lings  hii'e. 
By  J.  Alastair  Anderson. 

On  the  14th  December  1919,  while  watching  a  flock  of 
Wigeon  on  Bardowie  Loch  with  a  telescope,  I  saw  a  beautiful 
adult  male  American  Wigeon  {Alareca  americand).  When 
first  noticed  I  could  not  see  its  head,  but  the  dark  flanks 
and  the  brilliant  white  on  the  wing  showed  clearly  in 
comparison  with  the  other  Wigeon.  As  soon  as  it  lifted  its 
head  I  at  once  recognised  it  by  the  dull  white  crown  and 
forehead  and  the  small  black  spots  on  the  lores  and  cheeks. 
Later,  Mr  James  Bartholomew  and  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  it  at  closer  range,  when  the  green  patch  extending 
from  behind  the  eye  shone  brilliantly  as  the  bird  turned  its 
head  or  preened  its  feathers.  It  appeared  slightly  larger 
than  the  common  Wigeon  and  equally  wary,  rising  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  danger.  I  may  add  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  this  handsome  bird,  especially  when  seen  in 
company  with  males  of  Alareca  penelope.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  this  species  in  Clyde  Area. 

American    Wigeon  in  Fife. 
By  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

On  24th  November  1919  we  walked  along  the  shore 
from  St  Andrews  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  and  in  that 
stretch  of  bay  saw  more  Duck  than  we  have  ever  before 
seen  in  one  day.  The  large  majority  of  these  were  Mallard, 
but  there  were  also  a  great  many  Wigeon,  and  smaller 
numbers  of  Common  Scoter,  Eider,  and  Goosander.  A 
flock  of  about  thirty  Wigeon  flew  down  the  Eden,  lit  in 
the  sea  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tide  and  allowed  us  to  get 
quite  near  them  :  among  these  we  were  much  excited  to  see 
an  American  Wigeon  {Alareca  amei'icana),  a  rare  wanderer 
to  our  shores.     As  this  bird  was  a  drake  in  full   plumage 
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its  identification  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  its  white  forehead 
and  crown  and  whitish  freckled  cheeks  especially  catching 
the  eye,  while  the  white  on  the  wing  was  much  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  Common  Wigeon.  The  flock  rose 
and  flew  back  towards  the  Eden,  thus  we  had  an  excellent 
view  of  it  both  in  the  water  and  in  flight.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  American  Wigeon  in 
the  Tay  Area. 

The  occurrence  of  this  American  species  within  so  short 
a  period  on  both  the  east  and  west  of  Scotland  naturally 
leads  one  to  wonder  as  to  the  reason  for  the  appearance 
of  these  rare  visitors.  The  breeding  places  of  the  American 
Wigeon  lie  in  North  America  from  Alaska  eastward  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  southward  to  Utah.  Colorado,  and 
Wisconsin  (its  reported  breeding  in  Iceland  has  not  been 
confirmed),  while  it  winters  south  to  Lower  California,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  weather  conditions  which 
prevailed  for  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  these  birds 
were  such  as  one  would  expect  to  coincide  with  the  arrival 
of  American  stragglers  on  our  shores.  High  north-westerly 
and  westerly  winds  swept  the  Atlantic,  and  November  was 
the  coldest  that  has  been  known  for  many  years.  These 
conditions  were  such  as  might  easily  divert  even  the 
strongest  flying  Duck  from  its  usual  line  of  flight,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  here  we  have  the  clue  to  the  appearance 
of  these  stragglers. 


Mountain  Hare  on  the  Shore  in  Summer.— On  26th  May 
1919,  after  a  fortnight  of  unusually  hot,  sunny  weather,  Mr  Robert 
Wilson  and  I  saw  a  Mountain  Hare,  not  yet  in  its  full  summer  coat, 
on  the  shingle  near  Ascog  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  Loch  Fyne. 
This  species  is  numerous  on  the  hills  a  mile  or  two  farther  north. — 
John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Halyzia  16-guttata,  L.,  in  Dumbartonshire.  —  With 
reference  to  Mr  Anderson  Fergusson's  note  in  the  previous  number 
of  this  magazine  (1919,  p.  201),  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  "lady- 
bird "  which  I  found  on  a  fence  beside  some  birches  at  Peaton, 
on  the  Dumbartonshire  side  of  Loch  Long,  on  4th  October  191 7. — 
William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 
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THE   GADWALL   AS    A   SCOTTISH 
BREEDING   SPECIES. 

By  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  our  desire  to  write  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  spread  and  distribution  of  certain  of  our 
Scottish  breeding  Duck.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Gadwall 
(Anas  strepera),  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new- 
comer, as  it  is  only  fourteen  years  since  it  is  first  recorded 
as  having  bred  in  Scotland,  although  it  has  long  been  known 
as  a  winter  visitor.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  first 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Gadwall  in  Scotland,  but 
as  long  ago  as  18 13  Don  had  reported  it  from  Forfarshire, 
while  in  Gray's  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  published  in 
1 87 1,  he  gives  a  good  many  instances  of  its  occurrence  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of  the  Gadwall  in  Solway 
was  as  late  as  1900.  Though  it  is  one  of  our  rarer  breeding 
ducks,  still  there  are  records  of  nesting  from,  no  fewer  than 
five  of  the  thirteen  faunal  areas  into  which  Scotland  has 
been  divided.  A  curious  fact  is,  that  these  are  all  in  the 
east  and  north  of  the  country  where  the  bird  is  a  scarce 
winter  visitor,  whereas,  in  the  west  it  is,  in  parts,  much 
commoner  at  that  season  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
recorded  as  nesting.  The  winter  distribution  of  the  Gadwall 
in  Scotland  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  duck ;  it  is  a  scarce 
winter  visitor  in  practically  every  area  except  the  Outer 
Hebrides  where  it  is  more  plentiful,  and  Tiree,  where  it  is 
very  abundant.  Dr  Harvie-Brown,  in  his  Faima  of  Argyll 
and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  says  that  since  1870  the  numbers 
which  winter  in  Tiree  have  steadily  been  increasing,  and  by 
1 89 1  it  was  "very  abundant  in  winter,  flocking  at  sea, 
especially  outside  Ballyphetrish  Reefs  on  the  west  or  north- 
west side,  sheltering  inside  the  reefs  in  very  heavy  weather, 
and  flighting  all  over  the  island  at  night  to  the  mosses :  and 
many  are  shot  every  season  among  other  wild-fowl,  and  on 
some  occasions  actually  bulk  in  the  bag  over  the  other 
species." 
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What  strikes  one  chiefly  about  the  Gadwall's  breeding 
records  is  their  scattered  geographical  distribution  and  their 
sporadic  nature;  in  so  many  instances  the  birds  seem  to 
nest  for  one  or  two  years  and  then  forsake  the  locaHty,  and 
there  would  appear,  as  yet,  to  be  no  centre  of  dispersal 
in  Scotland  itself  We  should  expect  to  see  within  the  next 
few  decades,  that  the  lochs  where  they  settle  permanently 
become  centres  of  distribution  and  colonise  the  surrounding 
districts ;  this  will  be  an  interesting  line  of  study  for 
ornithologists  in  future  years. 

In  dealing  with  the  arrival  and  spread  of  breeding  Duck 
in  this  country  the  first  and  most  important  point  to  be 
considered  is  their  foreign  distribution,  as  on  this  largely 
depend  their  lines  of  arrival  and  subsequent  dispersal. 
We  shall  therefore  detail,  rather  fully,  the  foreign  distribu- 
tion of  each  of  the  Duck  with  which  we  deal  and  endeavour 
to  trace  the  connection  between  their  distribution  in  other 
countries  and  their  line  of  advance  in  this.  The  foreign 
breeding  range  of  the  Gadwall  and  the  Pochard  does  not 
extend  as  far  north  as  that  of  the  other  Duck  with  which 
we  purpose  dealing,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  marked 
analogy  between  the  arrival  and  spread  of  these  two  species 
in  Scotland.  Their  advance  seems  to  be  from  east  to  west, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  certain  Duck  which  breed 
further  north,  as  for  instance  the  Wigeon,  which,  as  we  shall 
see  in  our  next  paper,  shows  a  very  marked  line  of  advance 
from  north  to  south. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere ;  in  England  it  breeds  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  where  it  was  originally 
introduced,  and  has  bred  in  one  or  two  other  localities,  while 
to  Ireland  it  is  a  scarce  and  uncertain  winter  visitor.  In 
Europe  its  principal  nesting  grounds  appear  to  be  in 
Southern  Sweden,  Germany  (most  plentifully  in  East  Silesia), 
Southern  and  South-eastern  Russia,  and  Central  Eastern 
Europe  generally.  It  also  breeds  more  sparingly  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Poland,  and  apparently  locally  in  Spain ; 
also  across  temperate  Asia  and  America.  It  winters  as  far 
south  as  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  inland  waters 
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of  North  Africa  following  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  Sudan  and 
Abyssinia,  Northern  India  (where  it  is  very  numerous),  China 
and  Japan,  Central  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

Now,  having  regard  to  the  principal  European  breeding 
places  of  this  species,  we  should  expect  the  colonisation  of 
Scotland  to  proceed  from  east  to  west,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  at  all  events  all  the 
records  of  nesting  which  we  have  so  far  bear  out  this  view. 

Chronological  List  of  the  Scottish  Breeding  Places 

OF  the  Gadwall. 

1906.  Rachan,  Peeblesshire  {Field,  28/7/06,  p.  196). 

1909.  Loch  Leven,  Kinross  {A.S.N.B.,  1909,  p.  184). 

1912.  Caithness  {Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  44). 

1913.  Ross-shire,  Moray  Area  {Report  on  Scot.  Orn.,  1913,  p.  15). 
1913.  N.  Sutherland  {Report  on  Scot.  Orn.,  1913,  p.  15). 

1918.  Loch,  North-east  Fife  {Scot.  Nat.,  1918,  p.  266). 

Tweed. 

The  Gadwall  is  described  by  Mr  Bolam  in  his  Birds  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Eastern  Borders  as  a  "rare  winter  visitant, 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  inclined  to  increase."  There  is  one 
breeding  record  for  the  area. 

Peeblesshire. — In  1906  a  pair  of  Gadwall  bred  at  Rachan,  near 
Broughton  {Field,  28/7/06,  p.  196),  but  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  these  were  genuinely  wild  birds.  In  Mr  Bolam's  work 
a  letter  is  given  from  Mr  Henry  B.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  Rachan, 
in  which  he  states  he  had  kept  pinioned  Gadwall  on  a  small  lake 
there  for  many  years,  and  they  bred  each  season.  The  young 
always  disappeared  leaving  only  the  original  pair.  In  1906, 
another  pair  appeared  and  hatched  off  a  brood,  but  as  far  as  he 
knew  none  of  them  ever  returned.  It  is  quite  possible  that. these 
were  really  wild  birds,  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  been  the 
progeny  of  the  pinioned  pair,  and  therefore  the  record  must  be 
accepted  with  reservations.  We  wrote  to  Mr  A.  C.  Gairns, 
Broughton,  asking  whether  there  had  been  any  subsequent  breeding 
of  the  Gadwall  in  this  locality,  and  he  has  kindly  informed  us 
that  it  has  not  again  been  known  to  breed  there. 

Forth. 

A  rare  winter  visitor,  but  there  is  at  least  one  breeding  place 
in  the  area. 
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Kinross-shire. — In  1908  two  pairs  of  Gadwall  were  observed 
on  Loch  Leven  by  Mr  William  Evans  "  evidently  breeding " ;  the 
nest  was  not  found  that  year  {A.S.N.H.,  1908,  p.  254),  but  early 
in  June  of  the  next  year  two  nests  of  this  species  were  found 
beside  this  loch  {A.S.N.H.,  1909,  p.  184).  They  were  placed 
among  rushes  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water's  edge  and  contained 
five  and  seven  eggs  respectively.  In  19 10  the  species  again  bred 
on  this  loch,  and  a  nest  with  ten  eggs  was  found  on  14th  June 
by  Mr  Evans  {A.S.N.H.,  1910,  p.  249).  A  few  pairs  are  reported 
breeding  at  this  loch  up  to  19 15,  so  it  looks  as  if  here,  at  any  rate, 
the  Gadwall  has  founded  a  permanent  colony. 

Midlothian. — The  same  well-known  naturalist  saw  a  pair  of 
Gadwall  "  at  one  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  south-western  section  of 
Midlothian,"  on  several  occasions  from  April  to  June  1916;  from 
their  behaviour  he  was  certain  they  were  breeding  in  the  locality 
but  failed  to  find  the  nest  {Scot.  Nat.,  19 16,  p.  289).  Curiously 
enough  this  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  Duck  for 
Midlothian. 

Tay. 

A  winter  visitor,  not  very  numerous ;  there  is  one  breeding 
record.  As  long  ago  as  1906  young  Gadwall  were  shot  in  early 
August  in  the  Tay  Area  {A.S.N.H.,  1906,  p.  238),  bat  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  bred  locally. 

North  Fife. — In  May  19 18  a  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  were 
found  near  a  small  loch  in  the  north-east  of  Fife  {Scot.  Nat.,  19 18, 
p.  266),  and  later  in  the  season  two  young  Gadwall  were  shot 
there  in  a  mixed  bag  of  Duck.  They  did  not  return  to  breed  in 
1919 ;  apparently  this  is  a  case  of  purely  sporadic  nesting. 

Moray. 

A  scarce  winter  visitor,  one  breeding  record. 

Ross-shire. — Gadwall  and  young  are  recorded  in  June  1913  from 
a  loch  in  the  Moray  Area  {Report  on  Scot.  Orn.,  1913,  p.  15),  and 
Mr  William  Berry,  Lentran,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  tells  us  that  the  loch  referred  to  is  in  Ross-shire.  He 
writes,  "The  war  prevented  me  visiting  the  Gadwall  ground  so  I 
can't  say  if  they  still  nest  there.  From  1907  to  1914  I  usually 
killed  or  saw  some  on  the  Beauly  Firth  every  year ;  the  usual 
months  were  October  and  November;  the  most  recent  note  of 
birds  killed  is  for  3rd  February  191 7.  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
do  nest  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  disappear ;  this  I  noticed  on 
the  east  coast  of  England  and  in  Hampshire." 
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Sutherland. 

A  scarce  winter  visitor ;  has  bred  in  both  counties  in  the  area. 

N.  Sutherlatid. — The  only  nesting  record  for  this  county  is  that 
sent  us  by  Mr  Berry,  who  kindly  informs  us  that  he  found  a  pair 
nesting  in  the  part  of  the  county  belonging  to  this  area  on  i8th  June 
1 913  (in  lit.).     See  Report  on  Scot.  Orn.,  1913,  p.  15. 

Caithness.— In  July  191 2  a  pair  of  Gadwall  and  young  were  seen 
on  a  loch  in  Caithness  {Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  44),  while  in  1914  a 
pair  and  young  were  again  observed  on  the  same  loch,  and  a 
female  and  young  on  another  loch  some  thirty  miles  distant 
{Scot.  JVat.,  1915,  p.  94).  We  wrote  and  asked  Miss  Jackson, 
who  recorded  these  occurrences,  whether  these  lochs  had  become 
permanently  colonised,  and  she  writes  :  "  I  did  not  find  the  Gadwall 
nesting  in  Caithness  this  summer  (1919),  although  I  paid  two 
visits  to  the  place,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  female  may 
have  still  been  sitting  or  hiding  in  the  reeds."  This  again  looks 
like  sporadic  nesting,  but  we  have  no  doubt  Miss  Jackson  will 
keep  an  eye  on  these  lochs  with  a  view  to  settling  this  question. 

The  above  are  all  the  breeding  records  of  the  Gadwall  for 
Scotland  ;  we  shall  now  give  very  briefly  its  status  in  the  faunal 
areas  where  it  has  not  bred. 

SOLWAY. 

A  scarce  winter  visitor. 

Clyde. 

A  scarce  winter  visitor.  A  pair  was  seen  in  1909  on  Bishop 
Loch  as  late  as  25th  April  {Scot.  Nat.,   1910,  p.   205). 

Dee. 
A  rare  visitor. 

Argyll  and  the  Inner  Hebrides. 
Winter  visitor,  appears  regularly  and  commonly  in  Tiree,  but 
seems  to  be  scarce  in  the  rest  of  the  area. 

Outer  Hebrides. 

Winter  visitor  and  paired  birds  have  been  observed  on  North 
Uist  in  summer.  Mr  Millais  kindly  informs  us  that  a  very  con- 
siderable immigration  now  takes  place  into  North  and  South  Uist 
and  Benbecula  in  late  autumn. 
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North-west  Highlands  and  Skye. 
No  record. 

Orkney. 
A  winter  visitor, 

Shetland. 
A  rare  winter  visitor. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  Gadwall  is  a 
scarce  winter  visitor  to  almost  every  part  of  Scotland  and 
breeds  irregularly  in  isolated  localities.  Its  trend  of 
advance  seems  to  be  from  the  east,  and  an  interesting  point 
about  it  is  that  nowhere  in  Europe  has  it  been  recorded  as 
breeding  in  very  large  numbers,  as,  for  example,  does  the 
Mallard.  So  far,  its  position  in  this  country  as  a  breeding 
species  seems  to  be  very  unstable,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  it  settles  down  and  colonises  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Its  inconspicuous  plumage  and  retiring  habits, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  its  being  in  many  cases  overlooked,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  now,  and  may  remain 
for  some  time  to  come,  one  of  our  rarest  breeding  Duck, 


Glaucous  Gulls  in  Kinross-shire. — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  record  the  fact  that  two  Glaucous  Gulls  {Lams  glaucus)  circled 
over  a  field  adjoining  my  house  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
December  1 9 1 9.  Both  were  adults,  for  they  showed  no  dark  markings 
and  their  wings  were  entirely  white. — C.  C.   Reid,   Kinross. 

Oxygrapha  (Leptogramma)  niveana  in  East  Lothian. — 

I  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  occurrence  of  this  interesting 
moth  in  East  Lothian,  a  specimen  having  been  beaten  by  me 
from  birch  at  Tyninghame  on  3rd  October  1919.  I  have  shown  it 
to  Mr  Durrant  at  the  British  Museum,  and  he  confirms  my 
identification.  Barrett  {Lepid.  Brit.  Isles)  was  not  aware  of  any 
locality  for  the  species  south  of  Perthshire.— Alice  Balfour, 
Whittingehame. 

Osphenomyia  rufibarbis,  Mg.,  in  Atholl. — Among  some 
Diptera  collected  by  my  friend  Mr  A.  J.  Meacher  of  Marlee, 
Blairgowrie,  during  the  past  summer,  and  sent  to  me  recently  for 
my  collection,  I  was  delighted  to  find  a  very  fine  female  of  this 
interesting  Bot-fly  infesting  the  Red  Deer.  It  was  taken  by  Mr 
Meacher  close  to  the  summit  of  Carn  Liath  (3193  ft.),  a  spur  of 
Ben-y-Gloe,  on  the  8th  July  1919.  The  day  was  excessively  hot, 
and  the  fly  was  noticed  settled  on  a  stone.  I  think  this  is  the  second 
record  of  the  species  from  Perthshire. — A,  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth, 
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EUMERUS   STRIGATUS    AND    OTHER    DIPTERA 
IN  THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Grimshaw's  appeal  for 
more  "  dipterologists,"  recently  published  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist,  does  not  fall  on  deaf  ears,  for  assuredly  much 
work  on  the  diptera  of  Scotland  remains  to  be  done.  The 
list  of  species  occurring  north  of  the  Border  is  presumably  far 
from  complete,  and  of  only  a  few,  even  of  the  commonest, 
can  it  be  said  that  their  distribution  is  adequately  known. 
Among  my  unrecorded  diptera  taken  in  the  Forth  area  there 
is  much  material  that  might  usefully  be  turned  to  account  in 
this  connection,  especially  in  the  matter  of  new  records  for 
counties,  and  should  Mr  Grimshaw  see  his  way  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  his  Forth  list  all  my  material  is,  of  course,  at 
his  disposal.  Meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  publish  the 
following  records  relating  to  some  of  the  more  interesting 
captures.  On  the  evidence  of  galls,  I  have  records  of  a  good 
many  Cecidomyidse,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  midges  them- 
selves, I  am  holding  these  back  for  the  present.  In  1907,  as 
recorded  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  1909,  p.  17,  I  reared 
Dasyjieiira  {Perrisia)  strobi,  Winn.,  from  spruce  cones  picked 
up  in  a  wood  near  Callander  the  previous  year. 

Eumerus  strigatiis,  Fin.,  being  of  special  interest  from  the 
economic,  as  well  as  the  faunistic  point  of  view,  I  shall  deal 
with  it  apart  from  the  other  records.  During  the  first  half  of 
July  1919  this  rather  inconspicuous  syrphid  was  met  with 
sparingly  among  shrubs  and  young  trees  near  the  City 
Hospital,  in  the  south-western  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  The 
first  example  was  seen  on  ist  July,  and  between  the  8th  and 
the  nth  six  {2  S  $  +4?  9)  were  captured.  It  was  noticed 
that  they  were  much  given  to  settling  on  leaves,  the  broad 
foliage  of  a  small  sycamore  being  in  special  favour.  They 
were  never  seen  to  hover.  On  17th  August  a  female  was 
found  in  my  house  in  Morningside  Park,  Edinburgh,  about 
a   mile  from   where  the  others  were  taken.     When   Verrall 
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wrote  his  volume  on  the  British  SyrphidcB  (1901),  his  records 
were  confined  to  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Buckingham- 
shire,   Cambridgeshire,    and    Norfolk.      What    its    present 
distribution  in  England  may  be  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  detected  in  Scotland. 
Mr  Grimshaw,  to  whom  I  have  shown  my  specimens,  is  not 
aware    of  any   other    Scottish    record.     As   regards  its  life- 
history,  Verrall  mentions  that  more  than  seventy  years  ago 
Bouche   bred   the   flies    from    bulbs  of  the  common  onion, 
a  whole  crop  of  which  was  sometimes  destroyed  by  their 
larvs.     Leon  Dufour  appears  also  to  have  bred  the  species 
from  an  onion.     According  to  a  leaflet  (No.  286)  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in    19 14,  it  shares  with  Merodon 
equestris,  F.,  the  odium  of  being  a  Narcissus  pest.     To  quote 
from  the  leaflet : — "  Eurnerus  strigatus,  which  may  be  known 
as  '  the  Small  Narcissus  Fly,'  has  only  recently  proved  to  be 
a  serious  pest  to  Narcissi.     Though  widely  distributed  on 
the  Continent,  it  has  usually  been  considered  a  scarce  insect 
in  this  country ;    it  has  now,  however,  been  recorded  from 
several  bulb-growing  centres,  and,  as  it  is  an   exceedingly 
destructive  insect,  is  likely  to  prove  as  serious  a  pest  even 
as   Merodon.  .  .  .  The   plants    attacked    are   the    Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  Onion,  and   Shallot  (the  two  latter  only  on  the 
Continent)."     The  life-history  had  not  then  been  completely 
traced,  so  that  little  could  be  suggested  in  regard  to  remedial 
measures.     Within  a  short  distance  of  the  shrubbery  where 
I  found  the  flies  in  July  last,  there  is,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
a  piece  of  partly  cultivated  ground  on  which  a  number  of 
Narcissus   bulbs   were   lying  about :   in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  also  a  considerable  area  of  allotments.     Now  that 
the  species   is  known  to  have  reached  Scotland,  it  will  be 
interesting   to   see    if  it   succeeds   in   establishing  itself  as 
Merodon  has  done.     Readers  who  may  be  in  possession  of 
any  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  them 
known  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.     As  regards  Merodon^ 
I    may   say   that,   besides   being   present    in   many   of    our 
gardens,  it  has  been  taken  by  me  (July  191 3)  "at  large"  in 
Corstorphine  Hill  Wood,  where  blue-bell  hyacinths  grow  in 
quantity. 
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Other  diptera  tal^en  in  the  Forth  area  are  as  follows  : — 

Sciara  rufiventris,  Mcq. — One,  Kirknewton,  Midlothian,  8th 
August  1904;  9,  Luffness  Links,  East  Lothian,  26th  July  1913 
(identification  confirmed  by  Mr  F.  W.  Edwards).  S.  carbonaria, 
Mg. — Two,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1907;  one, 
Gifford,  June  igi6. 

Mycetophila  signata,  Mg. —  $  and  $  ,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian, 
October  1910.  M.  li/nata,  Mg. —  S,  Balerno,  Midlothian,  April 
1906.  M.  rt/fescefis,  Ztt. —  $,  in  Stereum  hirsutum  on  dead  beech, 
Aberdour,  Fife,  February  191 5;  and  one,  Morningside,  January 
191 7.     (All  determined  by  Mr  Grimshaw.) 

Macrocera  anguiata,  Mg. — One,  Loch  Ard,  S.W.  Perth,  July 
1906  (determined  by  Mr  Grimshaw). 

Bibio  kpidus,  Lw. — As  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this 
magazine  (191 2,  p.  279),  the  crop  of  a  partridge  shot  near  Denny, 
StirHngshire,  on  15th  Oct.  19 12,  was  filled  with  this  dipteron.  It 
has  since  been  met  with  on  Benarty  Hill,  Fifeshire.  B.  lepidus  was 
mentioned  as  a  Scottish  species  by  Dr  Buchanan  White  in  Scot. 
Nat,  1873,  p.  23. 

Simuliitm. — My  Forth  specimens  of  this  genus  were  submitted  to 
Mr  Edwards  in  October  1915  and  referred  by  him  to  the  following 
species,  viz. :— ,5.  or7iatunu  Mg.,  Mortonhall  (May  1895),  Comiston, 
Arniston,  Balerno,  and  other  places  in  Midlothian;  Pressmennan, 
East  Lothian  (July  191 1);  Blair  Adam,  Kinross-shire  (May  1905). 
S.  reptans,  L.,  Saltoun,  East  Lothian  (Sept.  1903).  S.  latipes,  Mg., 
Comiston,  Midlothian  (Sept.  1896  and  Oct.  19 10).  S.  eqiiinutn,  L. 
(Edw.),  banks  of  the  Tyne  at  East  Linton,  East  Lothian  (April 
1 913).  The  record  of  the  last  mentioned  species  has  already 
appeared  in  the  E^it.  Mo.  Mag.  for  December  19 15,  p.  331. 

Chironomus  rufipes,  L. —  $ ,  Tynefield,  near  Dunbar,  August 
1894. 

CajHptodadius,  sp./^ — On  ist  July  1916  a  troop  of  very  small  black 
chironomids  were  observed  flying  over  a  rock  pool,  well  out  towards 
low-water  mark,  on  the  Haddingtonshire  coast,  east  of  Port  Seton. 
They  skimmed  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that  it  was 
impossible  to  capture  them  without  sweeping  water  also  into  the 
net,  to  the  detriment,  of  course,  of  the  specimens.  The  pool  was 
doubtless  their  breeding-place.     The  few  I  secured  were  all  males. 

1  C.  thalassophilus^  Goetghebuer,  an  addition  to  the  British  list  (determined 
27th  January  1920  by  Mr  Edward?:,  ^ho  tells  me  he  took  the  species  on  the  coast 
of  Arran  last  May). 
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Tanypus  inonilis,  L. — Banks  of  the  Teith  at  Callander,  common, 
Sept.  1906  (determined  by  Mr  Verrall).  T.phatta^  l^gg-j  "probably  " 
(Verrall). —  $  ,  Duddingston  Loch,  Edinburgh,  July  1905. 

Ceratopogon  femoratus,  Mg. — Gifford,  June  191 6. 

Corethra,  sp.  inc. — Larvae  of  a  Corethra  have  been  taken  in 
pools  on  Balerno  Moor,  Lasswade,  Luffness  Links,  and  Garleton 
Hills;  and  the  imago  at  Aberfoyle  (July  1906).  $  and  $,  reared 
from  Balerno  larvae  (1905),  were  submitted  to  Mr  Collin,  who 
returned  them  with  the  following  comment: — "Your  Corethra 
seems  to  be  too  dark  for  plumicornis,^^  and  suggested  that  they 
might  be  C.  obscuripes,  v.d.  Wulp.  Carter  recorded  C.  plumicornis 
from  the  Pentland  Hills  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  181. 

Anopheles  nigripes,  Staeg. — A  female  of  this  mosquito  was 
caught  in  our  little  greenhouse  by  my  son  in  July  last,  a  few  days 
after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia. 

Molophilus  ater,  Mg. —  $,  on  stone  in  stream.  Nether  Habbie's 
Howe,  Pentland  Hills,  June  191 5. 

Amalopis  littoralis,  Mg. — Two  c?  >  Pressmennan  Lake,  East 
Lothian,  27th  June  1914. 

Dolichopeza  sylvicola,  Curt. — Two,  Harelaw,  Balerno,  2nd  June 
1909;  several,  Trossachs,  6th  June  191 3. 

Pachyrrhina  imperiaiis,  Mg. — Morningside,  Edinburgh,  August 
1916,  etc.  F.  quadrifaria,  Mg. —  ?  ,  Levenhall,  Midlothian,  August 
1904. 

Tipula  ochracea,  Mg. —  $,  Newpark,  Midlothian,  July  1904. 
T.  gigantea,  Schrk. — Eaglescarnie,  East  Lothian,  June  1913; 
Corstorphine  Hill,  Midlothian,  July  1913.  T.  lutesccns,  F. — Bolton 
Moor,  East   Lothian,   July   1913;    Tartraven,   West   Lothian,  June 

1915- 

EmpididcB  {Hybos  to  Tachydroniia). — Most  of  my  specimens 
were  through  Mr  Collin's  hands  in  191 5.  A  portion  only  can  be 
mentioned  here.  One  or  two  appear  to  be  additions  to  the 
Scottish  list,  and  there  is  a  "new  species." 

Hybos  culiciformis,  F. — Two  cj ,  Newpark,  July  1904;  ?,  Bal- 
quhidder,  Aug.  1905;  i  S,  3  ?>  Tyninghame,  Aug.  1914. 
H.  femoratus,  Miill. —  (;;^,Cullalo,  Fife,  July  1904. 

Rhamphoviyia  nigripes,  F. — Bogside,  W.  Fife,  May  191 1; 
Whittingehame,  East  Lothian,  May  191 3.  R.  variabilis,  Fin. — 
Bavelaw,  Aug.  1898,  and  North  Esk  Reservoir,  Aug.  1904. 

Empis  livida,  L. — Gullane,  July  1898;  Bavelaw,  Aug.  1904; 
Cullalo,    July     1904.     E.    opaca,    F.,    and    E.    punctata,    Mg. — 
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Kilconquhar,  Fife,  June  1904.  E.  digramma,  Mg. — Humbie  and 
Innerwick,  East  Lothian,  May  1906  and  May  1914.  E.  lucida, 
Ztt. — Swanston  Hill,  Pentlands,  ist  June  1899.  E.  CBstiva,  Lw. — 
Tyninghame,  East  Lothian,  Aug.  1914.  E.  hyalipemiis,  Fin — 
Bavelaw  Moss,  Aug.  1898.  E.  snowdoniana,  etc.,  see  Scot.  NaL, 
1918,  p.  72,  and  1915,  p.  84. 

Hilara  matroim,  Hal. — Boghall  Glen,  Pentlands,  July  1893; 
Armadale,  West  Lothian,  July  1913.  H.  litorea,  Fin.— West 
Wemyss,  Fife,  Aug.  1904.  H.  chorica,  Fin. — Burntisland  Reservoir, 
Cullalo,  2  c^ ,  I  ?  ,  29th  July  1913. 

CEdalea  stigmatella,  Ztt. —  ?,  Cullalo,  Fife,  9th  July  1904. 

Ocydromia  glabricula,  Fin. — Liveresk,  Midlothian,  June  1904. 

Wiedemannia  bistigma,  Curt. — Logan  Water,  Pentlands,  July 
1905  ;  Tyne  at  East  Linton,  Sept.  1908. 

Tachypeza  niibila,  Mg. — Blair  Adam,  Kinross,  May  1913; 
Kirknewton,  Midlothian,  Aug.  1916;  Drumshoreland,  West  Lothian, 
June  19 1 7. 

Tacliista  arrogans,  L. — Thornton,  Fife,  Aug.  1898;  Morning- 
side,  Edinburgh,  July  1912. 

Tachydromia  longicornis,  Mg.,  and  T.  ?ninuta,  Mg. — Inveresk, 
Midlothian,  June  1904.  T.  fasciata,  Mg. —  (^  and  ?,  Saltoun,  East 
Lothian,  nth  July  1904.  T.  pallidiventris,  Mg.  —  Bavelaw, 
Midlothian,  August  1898. 

Xiphandriutn  appendiculatinn,  Ztt. — ■  $ ,  Cullalo,  Fife,  9th  July 
1904  (identification  confirmed  by  Mr  Collin). 

Hydrophorus  bipt/nctattis,  Lehm. — Pool  on  E.  Cairn  Hill, 
Pentlands,  Sept.  1905. 

Pipunculus  pratorum^  Fin. — Levenhall,  July  1904;  Threipmuir, 
near  Balerno,  Aug.  1904.  P.  littoralis,  Beck. — Dirleton  Sandhills, 
East  Lothian,  July  191 2.  P.  strobli,  Verr. — Morningside,  Edin- 
burgh, Oct.  19x4. 

Pipizclla  virens,  F. —  $,  Blawhorn  Moss,  near  Westcraigs,  West 
Lothian,  July  191 7.  P.  JIavilarsis,  Mg. —  ^,  Corstorphine  Hill, 
July  1918. 

Melanostoina  scalare,  F. —  $  ,  Longniddry,  East  Lothian,  August 
1911. 

Xanthandrus  comtus,  Harr.— (J,  Isle  of  May  lighthouse,  Sept. 
1 910  (cf.  ^^6'/.  Nat.,  1915,  p.  40). 

Didea  intermedia,  Lw.- — Small  dark  $,  Pressmennan,  26th  June 
191  o  (J.  W.  Bowhill). 
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Syrphus  torvus,  O.-S. —  $ ,  at  sallow,  Blawhorn  Moss,  20th  April 
1914.     S.  cifictiis,  Fin. — Corstorphine  Hill,  May  19 13. 

Criorrhina  berberina,  F. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Bowhill  for  a 
specimen — one  of  three — of  this  fine  Hover-fly,  which  he  took  at 
Pressmennan,  East  Lothian,  on  4th  July  1909.  The  following  year 
he  took  two  Criorrhince  at  Corstorphine  Hill  on  nth  June,  and 
one  at  Morelands,  Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh;  these  appear  to  be 
referable  to  C.  oxyaca/ifhce,  Mg. 

Xylotaflorum,  F. —  (J and?,  near  Kinross,  July  1909  (Bowhill). 

Chrysochlamys  cuprea,  Scop.  —  ^,  Hawthornden,  near  Edin- 
burgh, June  191 7  ;    $  ,  near  Gifford,  June  19 18. 

Sericomyia  lappona,  L. — Loch  Leven,  May  190S;  Lomond 
Hills,  June  1904;  Blawhorn  Moss,  July  191 5;  Morningside, 
Edinburgh,  July  1919. 

Chrysotoxum  araiatum,  L. — Mawcarse,  Kinross,  June  1904; 
Drumshoreland,  July  1904. 

Hypoderma  lineatutfi,  Vill. — Though  I  failed  to  rear  the  fly, 
larv£e  from  a  cow's  back  at  Torduff,  Pentlands,  April  19 15,  pupated, 
and  the  pupce  had  the  characters  of  lineatum. 

Varichceta  radiciim,  F. —  $,  Inverkeithing,  Fife,  Aug.  1899. 

Stevetiia  maculata.  Fin. — Otterston,  Fife,  Aug.  1907. 

Pyrellia  cyanicolor,  Ztt. — North  Berwick,  July  1910. 

Hyetodesia  variegata,  Mg. — Balgaddie,  Kinross-shire,  Oct.  1904. 

Melanochila  riparia,  Fin. — River  Tyne  at  East  Linton,  Sept. 
1908,  and  Haddington,  Aug.  1909;  Braid  Burn,  near  Edinburgh, 
and   Blackshiels,   July   1917;    Orr  Water,    Cardenden,   Fife,    April 

1915- 

Hyhmyia  grisea,  Fin. — Polton,  Midlothian,  21st  May  1901,  and 
Thornton,  Fife,  12th  July  1901,  associated  with  colonies  oi  AndreJia 
(determined  by  Mr  Grimshaw).  This  species  was  first  recorded 
from  Scotland  by  Miss  Huie  iyScot.  Nat.,  1916,  p.  13).  See  also 
Mr  Carter's  note,  ibid.,  p.  48. 

Lasiops  ctetiocnema,  Kow. —  $  ,  Isle  of  May,  Sept.  19 10. 

Scatophaga  villipes,  Ztt. — Two  (^  ,  Culross,  Fife,  April  1901. 

Fiicomyia  frigida,  Fin. — Abundant  under  tufts  of  grass  on  cliffs, 
Isle  of  May,  ist  February  1912.  May  be  F.  gravis,  Hal.,  if  that  is 
distinct  (J.  E.  Collin,  in  lit.). 

Orygma  luctuosa,  Mg. — Aberlady  Bay,  Aug.  1896;  Isle  of  May, 
Aug.  1910. 

Phaomyia  fuscipeitiiis,  Mg. — Drumshoreland,  several,  July  19 16. 
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Tetanocera  umbranim,  L. — Three,  Balquhidder,  25th  Aug.  1905. 

Psila  rosce,  F. — Isle  of  May,  Aug.  191 1 ;  Morningside,  July  19 15. 
P.  pallida,  Fin. — Isle  of  May,  June  19 13. 

Rivellia  syngenesice,  F. — One,  Dollar,  24th  June  1905. 
Acidia  cognata,  W. — Morningside,  Edinburgh,  30th  July  191 1. 

Spilographa  artemisice,  F.— Gullane,  July  1898;  Morningside, 
July  1907;  Charlestown,  Fife,  July  1904. 

Trypeta  ofiotrophes,  Lw.—  ?  ,  Gifford,  30th  July  1904. 

Tephritis  absitithti,  F.— Charlestown,  several,  i6th  July  1904 
(det.  J.  E.  Collin).  T.  miliaria,  Schrk.— Gullane,  July  1898; 
Newpark,  Midlothian,  and  Charlestown,  July  1904. 

Palloptera  trimacida,  Mg. — Cullalo,  Fife,  July  1904;  Newpark, 
July  1904;  Bolton  Moor,  East  Lothian,  July  1904;  Drem,  June 
1908;  Drumshoreland,  May  1916;  Mawcarse,  June  1904. 

P.  saltuu?n,  L. — West  Wemyss,  Fife,  Aug.  1904.  P.  nsta, 
Mg. — Wood  near  Kirknewton,  Midlothian,  Aug.  1918;  Morningside, 
July  1 9 19. 

Sapromyza  iniista,  Mg. — Newpark,  8th  July  1904. 

Balioptera  vemista,  Mg. — Isle  of  May,  Aug.  1910,  etc.;  B. 
combinata,  L. — Thornton,  Aug.  1898;  Bo'ness,  June  1901. 

Opomyza  florum,  F. — Isle  of  May,  nth  Aug.  1910. 

Themira  putris,  L. — Whitehill,  Midlothian,  Sept.  19 16;  Isle  of 
May,  Aug.  1911. 

Chlorops  hypostigma,  Mg.  {minutus,  Lw.). — Isle  of  May,  Sept. 
1910  (det.  J.  E.  Collin). 

Ocinisfrit,  L. — Isle  of  May,  Aug.  1904. 

Crassiseta  {Elachypfera)  cornuta,  Fin. — Gorebridge,  Sept.  1916. 

Chromatomyia  ilicis,  Curt. — Bred  from  "mined"  holly  leaves, 
from  Craiglockhart,  Kirknewton,  and  Gifford,  1916.  The  only 
locality  given  in  Mr  Grimshaw's  list  is  in  "Tweed,"  not  "Forth." 

Limosina  nivalis,  Hal. — Isle  of  May,  Sept.  191 1. 

Ornithomyia  lagopodis,  Sharp. — Several  on  Black  Grouse,  Denny, 
Sept.  1912. 

Nyderibia  latreillii,  Leach.  —  Common  on  a  colony  of 
Daubenton's  Bats,  in  boathouse,  Pressmennan  Lake,  June   1914. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Collin,  Mr  Edwards, 
and  Mr  Grimshaw  for  helping  me  with  the  identification 
of  the  specimens, 
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Bird  Notes  from  Shetland. — The  island  of  Noss  has  enjoyed 
a  very  peaceful  time  for  the  past  few  years.  The  Great  Skuas 
have  established  quite  a  respectable  colony  there,  also  the  Gannets, 
and  the  bird-life  of  the  island  is  being  very  carefully  protected. 
Migration  this  year  (19 19)  has  not  been  much  in  evidence.  On  the 
1 6th  of  May  a  Reed  Warbler  appeared  in  my  garden  and  was  very 
confiding ;  also  a  Sedge  Warbler,  but  it  was  very  restless  and 
made  observation  difficult.  Terns  and  AVheatears  disappeared, 
after  a  spell  of  bad  weather,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  I  only 
saw  two  Terns  later,  namely,  on  the  31st.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  their  having  disappeared  so  early  before.  The  Greenland 
Wheatear  appeared  on  the  8th  of  September  and  on  the  following 
days.  The  Northern  Bullfinch  has  visited  us  again.  I  saw  a 
female  on  the  15th  of  October;  on  the  14th  of  November,  a  male: 
two  males  on  the  26th:  and  males  on  the  ist  and  3rd  of 
December — all  in  our  garden.  Several  also  came  under  notice 
on  the  island  of  Whalsay  after  the  middle  of  November.  On  the 
19th  of  October  I  saw,  in  the  garden,  a  Blackbird  with  a 
conspicuous  white  patch  on  its  right  wing,  and  it  was  still  present 
on  the  I  St  of  December. — John  S.  Tulloch,  Lerwick. 

Reed- -warbler  in  Shetland. — On  26th  May  1919  a  Reed- 
warbler  {Acrocephalus  streperus)  visited  my  garden  in  Lerwick  and 
was  seen  feeding  among  the  sycamores;  it  was  tame  and  confiding. 
The  wind  was  light  S.-E.,  the  third  fine  day  after  a  fortnight  of 
westerly  gales.  This  is  the  sixth  record  for  Scotland,  but  only 
once  before  has  the  species  been  obtained  in  spring. — T.  G.  Kay, 
Lerwick. 

Skipper  or  Saury  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. — A  specimen 
of  this  fish  {Sco??ibresox  saurus)  which  had  been  found  among 
the  rocks  at  the  Hound  Point,  Dalmeny  Park,  West  Lothian,  on 
the  31st  October  191 9,  was  brought  to  me  on  the  ist  of  November. 

It  measured  13  inches  in  length,  2|  inches  in  circumference. 
The  upper  jaw  was  f  inch,  and  the  under,  i  inch  in  length. 

During  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance,  extending  over  forty 
years,  with  the  shores  of  the  Forth  from  Cramond  to  South  Queens- 
ferry,  I  have  only  on  two  occasions  previously  seen  specimens  of 
this  fish  cast  ashore.  The  first,  in  my  early  boyhood,  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  seeing  the  shore  at  Long  Green  Bay  pretty 
thickly  strewn  with  "queer  fish,"  the  name  we  gave  then  to  the 
Gowdnook.  The  next  was  in  October  1886  when  I  picked  up 
a  single  specimen  near  Barnbougle  Castle. — Bruce  Campbell, 
10  Greenbank  Place,  Edinburgh. 
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Skipper  or  Saury  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.— In  September 
last,  while  riding  across  the  ford  which  separates  the  island  of 
Vallay  from  the  main  island  of  North  Uist,  I  saw  a  fish  stranded 
in  some  shallow  water.  I  took  it  at  first  for  a  large  Sand-eel,  but 
it  proved  to  be  a  specimen  of  Scombresox  saurus,  the  Skipper  or 
Saury.  It  was  13  inches  in  length,  and  had  a  bill  1.25  inches 
long.  I  have  never  seen  this  fish  here  before. — George  Beveridge, 
Vallay,  North  Uist. 

[This  fish  appears,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  be 
new  to  the  fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  has  no  place  in  the 
late  Dr  Harvie-Brown's  list  of  the  "  Fishes  of  the  West  of  Scotland" 
published  in  the  Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  During  rough 
weather  numbers  are  sometimes  cast  ashore  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  this  was  the  case  in  the  late  autumn  of  1919,  but  it  appears 
to  come  little  under  notice  at  other  times. — Eds.] 

Diptera  ne"w  to  the  Scottish  List. — The  following  Diptera, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Scotland : — 

Medeferus jaculus,  Mg. — Occurs  in  my  garden  here  on  walls  and 
tree-trunks.  First  noticed  in  July  19 18  in  some  numbers  and  both 
sexes.  It  is  recorded  by  Verrall  from  Penzance  to  Porthcawl 
(Glamorgan). 

Eumerus  sfrigatus,  Fin. — In  my  garden,  28th  May  19 19,  a  fine 

$,  but  no   more   seen.     Verrall's  most   northerly  record   is  from 

Norfolk.     The  larva  has  been  found  in,  and  the  flies  bred  from,  the 

common  onion.     This  is  the  first  species  of  the  genus  to  be  recorded 

from  Scotland. 

Hyetodesia  vagaus,  Fin. — A  ^  of  this  fine  species  was  taken  at 
Blairgowrie  (Perthshire)  on  23rd  July  19 10.  It  is  not  much  known 
as  a  British  species,  and  appears  to  be  recorded  from  Warwickshire 
only. 

Borborus  nofabilis,  Coll. — This  is  an  interesting  capture,  as  since 
the  species  was  described  by  Mr  J.  E.  Collin  in  E?it.  Alon.  Mag., 
1902,  p.  55,  from  a  single  $  taken  in  Suffolk,  I  have  seen  no  further 
record.  A  cj  taken  in  my  garden  on  30th  June  1918  agrees  with 
the  description,  but  the  size  is  just  4  mm.  instead  of  4^  mm. 

Helomyza  affi?iis,  Mg. — Three  ?  $  taken  at  Blairgowrie,  5th 
June  1908,  25th  May  1911,  and  ist  June  1913  respectively,  agree 
with  the  description  in  Loew's  Europaischen  Helomyzidae  (1859), 
and  with  specimens  from  England  I  have  seen  named  by  Mr 
Collin.— A.  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth. 
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CURRENT   LITERATURE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Wild  Bird  Investigation  Society. — 
We  would  like  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  new  contemporary, 
The  Journal  of  the  Wild  Bird  Investigatioji  Society,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  in  November  191 9.  The  papers  are  as  a  whole 
too  general  in  character  to  require  special  mention  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Scottish  ornithology,  but  we  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  valuable  contribution  from  Dr  CoUinge  on  the  food  of 
the  Barn  Owl  (p.  9),  showing  the  great  service  this  bird  renders  to 
agriculturalists. 

There  are  two  interesting  cases  of  melanism  at  St  Andrews 
(p.  15),  one  being  a  Blue  Tit,  the  other,  a  Swallow.  While  a 
Heron,  near  Aberdeen,  was  found  strangled  on  a  telephone 
wire  on  3rd  April,  a  strange  accident  to  happen  to  the  species. — 
{loc.  cit.,  p.  15). 

Birds  in  Shetland  in  1919. — ^In  a  note  in  British  Birds 
(magazine),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  159,  Rear-Admiral  C.  Greatorex  records 
considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Fulmar  Petrels  "which 
now  appear  to  breed  on  every  cliff  round  the  Shetlands,"  Arctic 
and  Great  Skuas  and  Red-throated  Divers,  while  the  reports  of 
the  breeding  of  the  Red-necked  Phalaropes  are  very  satisfactory. 

Willow  Tits  in  Ross-shire  and  Aberdeenshire. — In  British 
Birds  (magazine),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  195,  a  party  of  Willow  Tits  is  recorded 
in  East  Ross-shire  on  24th  June  1919,  and  a  bird  of  the  same 
species  on  the  hills  between  Braemar  and  Aviemore  just  under 
2000  feet  above  sea-level  on   17th  September. 

Great  Snipe  in  Caithness  and  Lanarkshire.  —  A  Great 
Snipe  {Gallinago  major)  was  shot  on  the  Rattar  Estate  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  last,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  naturalist 
editor  of  The  Field  for  identification  by  Mr  H.  Crum  Ewing. 
This  specimen,  the  editor  remarks,  was  "in  a  state  of  plumage 
quite  unlike  that  of  an  adult  bird.  Instead  of  having  the  under 
parts  barred  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  white  for  the  greater 
portions  of  their  length,  the  under  parts  were  white  below  the 
breast  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  barred,  as  in  the  Common  Snipe. 
On  this  account  we  at  first  sight  mistook  it  for  a  Common  Snipe 
of  unusual  size  and  weight.  But  all  points  considered,  including 
the  number  of  tail  feathers,  which  in  the  Common  Snipe  are 
fourteen  and  in  the  Great  Snipe  sixteen,  we  regard  it  as  an 
immature   specimen  of  the   latter  species,  which   apparently  does 
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not  acquire  the  white  outer  tail  feathers  in  its  first  year." — The 
Field,  27th  September  191 9,  p.  442. 

In  this  paper  for  i  ith  October,  p.  490,  a  Great  Snipe  is  recorded 
as  having  been  shot  at  Albershaw,  Elvanfoot,  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
loth  of  September. 

Spotted  Crake  in  Ross-shire. — Mr  Rudge  Harding  reports 
{British  ^/V^j- (magazine),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  197)  a  Spotted  Crake  killed  by 
striking  the  telegraph  wires  at  Ardgay,  Ross-shire,  on  24th  June  1919. 

British  Andrena  and  Nomada. — Scottish  students  of  Hy- 
menoptera  will  find  it  advantageous  to  consult  an  important  paper 
recently  published  by  Dr  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  in  the  TransacHotis  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London  (19 19,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  pp. 
218-319,  Plates  XL  to  XV.).  It  is  entitled  "The  British  Species 
oi  A7idrena  and  JVomada,^'  and  is  an  admirable  study  of  the  habits, 
distribution,  and  taxonomy  of  the  genera  in  question.  The  intro- 
ductory portion,  dealing  with  the  habits  of  Andrena  the  host  and 
Nomada  the  parasite,  is  extremely  interesting  and  worthy  of  perusal 
by  anyone  fond  of  insects  and  their  ways,  even  from  a  general 
point  of  view.  A  valuable  section  dealing  with  distribution  is 
followed  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  species  into 
small  groups,  and  the  memoir  concludes  with  synoptic  tables  for 
determining  the  males  and  females  of  both  genera. 

Rearing  and  Preservation  of  Orthoptera. — Two  useful, 
though  short,  practical  articles  are  published  by  W.  J.  Lucas, 
B.A.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Entomologist. 
The  first  (on  pp.  249-250)  is  entitled  "Orthoptera  in  Captivity," 
and  gives  brief  hints  on  the  rearing  of  Earwigs,  Cockroaches, 
Grasshoppers,  and  Crickets.  The  second  paper  (pp.  250-252) 
is  on  "  Preserving  Orthoptera,"  and  deals  concisely  with  the 
best  methods  of  killing,  pinning,  carding,  setting  or  preserving 
in  tubes,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  specimens  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  give  a  permanent  place  in  a  collection. 

Clouded  Yellow  Butterflies  in  Scotland. — Among  the 
numerous  records  of  British  specimens  of  the  Clouded  Yellow 
Butterfly  {Colias  edusa)  captured  or  seen  during  the  past  season 
we  notice  three  Scottish  examples.  The  first  was  a  male  captured 
on  3rd  August  at  Burnbanks,  Kincardineshire,  by  James  Duncan, 
and  recorded  by  him  in  the  Entomologist  for  October  (p.  235). 
The  others  were  one  seen  flying  over  the  river  Don  on  4th 
September,  and  one  captured  at  Craibstone,  near  Aberdeen  (no 
date  given).  These  are  recorded  by  L.  G.  Esson  in  the  same 
journal  (November  No.,  p.  259). 
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A  NEW  Scottish  Burnet-Moth. — We  would  draw  the  attention 
of  Scottish  lepidopterists  to  a  paper  by  H.  Rowland-Brown  in  the 
Entomologist  for  October  last  (pp.  217-226),  on  the  distribution  and 
variation  of  Anthrocera  achillece,  a  Burnet-moth  recently  discovered 
in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  author  argues  that  the  species 
most  probably  arrived  at  some  remote  period  from  Scandinavia, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found  to  exist  in 
either  Norway  or  Sweden.  Curiously  enough  the  species  is  not  yet 
known  to  occur  in  the  eastern  watershed  of  Scotland,  but  according 
to  Mr  Rowland-Brown  the  Argyllshire  specimens  represent  the 
western  outposts  of  a  species  "  which  once  extended  into  and  over 
what  is  now  part  of  the  British  Isles  from  east  to  west."  The 
variation  of  this  interesting  moth  is  given  in  much  detail,  and  the 
Scottish  form  is  designated  scotica. 


BOOK    NOTICE. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  North  Wales. 
By  H.  E.  Forrest.  London:  Witherby  &  Co.,  1919. 
Price  6s. 

This  neat  volume  may  be  described  as  a  second  and  epitomised 
edition  of  Mr  Forrest's  excellent  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1907. 
To  those  interested  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  British 
higher  animals,  this  book  affords  practically  all  t]ie  essential  informa- 
tion desired  regarding  North  Wales.  In  addition,  it  brings  the  author's 
more  elaborate  work  down  to  date,  since  it  gives  the  result  of  his  further 
investigations  on  the  subject,  and  also  deals  with  the  species  added 
since*  the  year  1907.  According  to  this  latest  information  the  verte- 
brates, past  and  present,  comprise  28  extinct  mammals,  43  existing 
mammals,  257  birds,  5  reptiles,  6  amphibians,  and  151  fishes. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  natural  history,  we  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  Mr  George  Bolam's  book,  Wild  Wales — a  work  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  It  is  not  a  faunal  survey, 
but  it  affords  much  valuable  information  on  the  animals  (vertebrate  and 
invertebrate)  which  came  under  the  author's  notice  during  his  residence 
in  the  Principality,  and  is  replete  with  interesting  original  observations 
made  by  one  of  the  best  all-round  field  naturalists  in  the  British  Isles. 


{Authors  are  respo)mble  for  nomenclature  used.)        /v>  \i 
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THE   WIGEON    AS   A    SCOTTISH    BREEDING 

SPECIES. 

By  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

The  spread  of  the  Wigeon  {Mareca  penelope)  through 
Scotland  differs  totally  from  that  of  the  Gadwall.  The 
colonisation  began  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  mainland, 
and  the  species  established  itself  and  progressed  with  great 
rapidity,  the  chief  line  of  advance  being  along  the  east  of 
the  main  watershed. 

This  is  a  much  more  arctic  breeding  Duck  than  the 
Gadwall ;  it  breeds  up  to  about  70°  N.,  nesting  in  Iceland, 
Kolguev,  and  Vaigach  Island,  but  its  principal  breeding 
grounds  lie  in  northern  Scandinavia,  Finland,  perhaps  most 
numerously  in  the  northern  and  central  districts,  and  in 
northern  Russia.  South  of  this  it  breeds  sparingly  in 
Holland,  Germany,  central  Russia,  and  is  said  to  nest  in 
central  Austria,  on  the  islands  in  the  Danube,  and  in 
Hungary  on  the  Neusiedler  See ;  it  also  breeds  throughout 
northern  Asia.  Its  wintering  grounds  range  from  southern 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark  to  "  the  whole  of  southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia ;  also  southern 
Asia  to  the  Sunda  Islands ;  while  some  cross  the  Bering 
Sea  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska,  and  visit  the  coast  of 
California.  Stragglers  reach  Greenland,  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira,  and  have  been 
99    AND    100  E 
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recorded  from  the  Marshall  Islands."  {B.O.U.  List  of  British 
Birds,  p.  172.)  Students  of  the  above  distribution  would 
naturally  expect  that  any  overflow  into  this  country  would  be 
from  the  densely  populated  northern  districts,  and  would 
proceed  in  a  north  to  south  direction,  and  this  appears  to 
be  exactly  what  has  taken  place. 

The  first  record  of  the  Wigeon  breeding  in  Scotland  was 
in  1834,  when  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Selby  took  a  nest 
and  eggs  at  Loch  Laighal,  Sutherland,  and  after  this  east 
and  central  Sutherland  were  quickly  colonised.  To  quote 
Dr  Harvie-Brown :  "  later,"  the  Wigeon,  "  came  southwards 
through  north  and  north-east  Ross-shire,  rarely,  if  ever,  being 
found  breeding  west  of  the  great  dividing  chain  of  mountains, 
and  thence  through  north  Inverness-shire,  and  reaching 
north-west  Perthshire  some  time  previous  to  1874,  where 
they  bred  commonly — if  not  abundantly — on  the  Moor  of 
Rannoch  and  along  the  Gower  River  and  Loch  Eigheach" 
{A.S.N.H.,  1899,  P-  200.)  By  1883  the  southward  drive 
had  carried  the  Wigeon  into  the  Forth  area,  and  that  year 
it  was  found  nesting  at  Loch  Ma-Haick,  Braes  of  Doune, 
while  by  1893  it  had  reached  as  far  south  as  Selkirkshire, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  in  Roxburghshire 
till  about  1910.  The  southward  impetus  has  not,  as  yet, 
carried  this  species  far  beyond  the  Border,  though  it  has  been 
recorded  as  breeding  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Merioneth, 
and  Norfolk. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  little  side  streams  of 
dispersal  in  Scotland,  after  the  centre  had  become  fully 
colonised  ;  the  speed  and  magnitude  of  these  advances  are 
very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  great  north  to  south 
movement.  We  shall  indicate  briefly  one  or  two  of  these : 
For  instance,  Caithness  was  reached  before  1865,  and  by 
1868  a  nest  was  found  in  west  Ross,  but  the  first  record 
of  breeding  in  west  Sutherland  was  not  till  as  late  as 
1901,  about  which  year  also  we  have  the  first  note  of  Wigeon 
breeding  in  Argyllshire  in  the  Loch  Awe  district.  The 
Caithness  and  west  Sutherland  extensions  were  no  doubt 
overflows  from  the  well-colonised  districts  of  central  Suther- 
land, while  west  Ross  is  more  likel)'  to  be  an  offshoot  from 
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central  Ross-shire,  and  Loch  Awe  is  evidently  an  overflow 
from  the  old-established  quarters  at  the  Moor  of  Rannoch 
and  Loch  Eigheach.  A  side-stream  carried  the  species  to 
Loch  Leven  in  1888  ;  the  next  year  Wigeon  bred  on  Murthly 
Bog,  while  by  1897  their  nesting  is  recorded  in  south  Kincar- 
dineshire. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  areas  in  the 
extreme  east  and  west  have  not  yet  been  colonised.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  breeding  record  from  Dee,  the  Outer 
Hebrides  or  Skye,  only  one  from  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
none  from  Clyde,  before  reaching  which  the  advance  bent 
to  the  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Roxburghshire,  thereby 
also  missing  Solway,  from  which  there  is  only  one  record, 
this  being  from  Kirkcudbright. 

The  chronological  aspect  of  the  records  from  Orkney  and 
Shetland  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  we  have  found  it  impossible 
to  trace,  even  approximately,  the  date  of  their  colonisation. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Wigeon  was  breeding  in  Orkney 
before  1871,  and  in  Shetland  before  1874,  but  how  long 
before  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

We  give  below  the  chronological  list,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  it,  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  Wigeon  in 
Scotland.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  far  from  complete, 
and  any  additional  information  as  to  breeding  places  of  this 
and  the  species  treated  of  in  our  last  paper,  namely,  the 
Gadwall,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Chronological  List. 

1834.  Loch  Laighal,  N.  Sutherland  (Jardine,  Nat.  Lib..,  vol  xiv., 

p.  132). 

1835.  Loch    Shin,    Loch    Naver,    and    Loch    Hope,    N.    and    E. 

Sutherland  {A    Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strat/wwre, 
p.  238). 
1844.  Glen  Garry,  E.  Inverness  {Trans.  Norf.  and Nonv.  IS/at.  Soc, 
vii.,  p.  3). 

1848.  Loch  Naver,  numerous  {Tour  in  Sutherland.,  p.  61). 

1849.  East  and  Central  Sutherland,  breeding  abundantly  {Fauna  of 

Sutherland,  p.  190). 
1865  (before).  Ross-shire,  breeding  regularly  {Ibis,  1865,  p.  444). 
1865  (before).  Caithness,  nest  found  {Ibis,  1865,  p.  444). 
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1866.  Nest  and  eggs  found,  Loch  Eigheach,  Perthshire  (A  Vertebrate 

Fauna  of  Tay  ntui  Strathmore,  p.    238). 
1868.  Loch    Clare  or    Loch    Couhn,   West   Ross    (Booth's    Rough 

Notes). 
1 87 1  (before).  Nest  found,   Orkney  {Birds  of    West  of  Scotland, 

P-  375)- 
1874    (before).    Moor   of    Rannoch   and   along  the   Gower   River, 

Perthshire  {A.S.JV.H.,   1899,  p.   200). 
1874    (before).    Yell,    Unst,    and    Hascosay,    Shetland    {Birds    of 

Shetla?id,  p.   245). 
1883.  Loch  Ma-Haick,  Doune,  S.-W.  Perth  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Stiff  ace 

Feeding  Ducks,  p.  40). 
1886.  Loch  Lyden,  Perthshire,  breeds  regularly  {Scot.  iXat.,  1885-86, 

p.  369). 
1886.  Loch  Remisdale  and  Syre,  Naver  district  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit. 

Surface  Feeding  Ducks,  p.  40). 

1888.  Bred,  Loch  Leven,  Kinross-shire  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Sutface 

Feeding  Ducks,  p.  40), 

1889.  Bred,   Murthly    Bog,  Perthshire   {Nat.    Hist.    Brit.    Surface 

Feeding  Ducks,  p.  40). 
1891  (and  for  some  years  previous).    Bred  regularly.  Hoy,  Orkney 
{A  Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  173). 

1892.  Nesting,  Coll,  Inner  Hebrides  {A.S.N.H.,  1899,  p.  209). 

1893.  Breeding,  Selkirkshire  {A.S.N.H.,  1895,  p.  232). 

1894.  Breeding,  three  lochs  close  together,  Selkirkshire  {loc.  cit.). 

1895.  Ettrick,  Selkirkshire,  two  nests  {A.S.N.H.,  1898,  p.  26). 

1895  (before).  Loch  Spynie,  Morayshire,  and  breeds  more  com- 
monly in  the  northern  part  of  the  Moray  area  {Fauna  of 
the  Moray  Basin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  no). 

1895  (before)  "Glen  Cannich,  Loch  Bhein  an  Mheaddon  in  Glen 
Affaric,  and  on  other  small  lochs  in  that  district"  of 
Moray  {Fauna  of  Argyll  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  p.  132). 

1897.  Every  suitable  loch  in  Alemuir,  Selkirkshire  {A.S.N.H,  1898, 
p.  26). 

1897.  Glensaugh    Loch,    South    Kincardine    {A.S.N.H,    1898,    p. 

213)- 
1901.  Loch  Awe  district,  Argyllshire  {A.S.N.H.,  1911,  p.  183). 
1 90 1.  Loch  Assynt  and  near  Ault-na-callagach,  W.  Sutherland  {Fauna 

of  N.W.H  and  Skye,  p.  234.) 
1903.  Loch  Urigil,  W.  Sutherland  {Fauna  of  N.W.H.  and  Skye, 

p.  234). 
1906  (?).  Near  Dalbeattie  Station,  Kirkcudbright  {Countryside,  7th 

July  1906). 
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1908.  Nest  and  eggs,  Loch  Awe,  Argyllshire  {A.S.N.H.,  1909,  p. 

209). 
1910.  N.-\V.  Roxburghshire  (^.^'.iV.Z^.,  1911,  p.  117)- 
191 2.  Four  lochs  in  Roxburghshire  and  five  in  Selkirkshire  {Brit. 

Birds  {Mag.)  vi.,  p.  109). 
1 9 14.  Loch  Insh,  Inverness-shire,  young  Wigeon  seen  {Scot.  Nat., 

1915,  p.  162). 

Shetland. 

Breeds  (or  has  bred  ?),  is  numerous  as  a  bird  of  passage  and 
small  numbers  remain  throughout  the  winter. 

The  date  of  the  first  nesting  of  the  Wigeon  in  Shetland  has 
not  been  recorded,  but  before  1S74  it  was  breeding  on  Yell,  Unst, 
and  Hascosay  {Birds  of  Shetla/id,  p.  245),  and  in  1897  it  bred  on 
Walls  {A.S.JV.B.,  1898,  p.  213).  There  is  a  dearth  of  information 
as  to  the  present  status  of  this  Duck  in  these  islands,  and  we  should 
be  grateful  for  definite  information  on  this  subject.  We  asked 
Mr  Meade  Waldo  if  he  had  found  the  Wigeon  breeding  in  Shetland 
on  any  of  his  visits  ihere,  and  he  has  kindly  informed  us,  referring 
to  the  months  of  June  and  July  only,  that  the  only  Wigeon  he  ever 
saw  in  these  islands  were  two  young  males  on  a  loch  at  Haroldswick 
just  below  Hermaness  Head,  Unst. 

Orkney. 

Breeds  (or  has  bred?),  and  is  common  locally  as  a  winter  visitor. 

In  Gray's  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  375,  published  in 
187 1,  the  Wigeon  is  recorded  as  having  bred  in  Orkney,  while  in 
the  Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Island,  p.  173,  published  in  1891,  we  find 
that  "they  breed  every  year  in  Hoy,  and  have  done  so  for  some 
time  back."  It  will  be  seen  that  here  again  absence  of  records 
renders  the  determination  of  the  first  year  of  the  Wigeon's  nesting 
in  Orkney  impossible,  and  the  present  status  of  the  Duck  there  is 
also  insufficiently  known.  Mr  Meade  Waldo  says,  "The  last  notes 
of  Wigeon  I  have  were  two  pairs  on  Loch  Bee,  Sanday,  on  4th  July 
1 9 14.  I  usually  see  a  very  few  there,  but  I  never  saw  a  brood  of 
young, — doubtless  they  do  breed." 

Sutherland. 

Breeds  abundantly,  and  is  numerous  in  winter. 
N.  Sutherland. — The  original  record  of  the  Wigeon  breeding  in 
Scotland  comes  from  this  county.     In  1S34  Jardine  and  Selby  took 
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a  nest  on  Loch  Laighal  (Jardine,  Nat.  Lib.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  132),  while 
next  year  Wigeon  were  found  breeding  on  Loch  Naver  and  Loch 
Hope  (v4  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  238).  By  1848 
it  was  breeding  numerously  at  Loch  Naver  {Tour  in  Sutherland, 
p.  61),  and  in  1849  ^^'■^'^  abundant  as  a  breeding  species  in  east  and 
central  Sutherland,  it  increased  rapidly  and  is  now  an  abundant 
breeder  throughout  the  county  {Fauna  of  Sutherland,  p.  190).  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  invasion  of  Scotland  by  this  species, 
and  thereafter  from  north  and  central  Sutherland  the  tide  flowed 
strongly  and  rapidly  into  the  Moray  area  by  way  of  S.E.  Sutherland 
and  Ross-shire. 

Caithness. —  Before  1865  the  Wigeon  was  found  breeding  in 
Caithness  {Ibis  1865,  p.  444),  this  being  probably  an  offshoot  from 
the  original  nesting  place  in  Sutherland. 

Moray. 

Abundant  both  as  a  breeding  bird  and  in  winter. 

S.E.  Sutherland. — As  early  as  1835  the  Wigeon  was  breeding 
on  Loch  Shin  {A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  238), 
and  by  1849  was  abundant  as  a  nesting  Duck  in  this  division  of  the 
county  {Fau?ia  of  Sutherla?id,  p.  190). 

E.  Ross-shire. — The  Wigeon  was  breeding  regularly  in  Ross- 
shire  before  1865  {Ibis  1865,  p.  444),  and  has  increased  and  multi- 
plied until  it  is  now  (19 19)  the  commonest  species  of  nesting  Duck 
in  central  Ross-shire  (^'iTc^A  Nat.,  1919,  p.  171).  It  also  breeds  close 
down  to  the  salt  water;  for  example,  in  1908,  a  brood  of  ten  was 
found  near  the  Dornoch  Firth  {A.S.N.H.,  1909,  p.  209). 

E.  Inverness. — By  1844  this  species  was  breeding  in  Glen  Garry 
{Trans.  Norf.  and  Norm.  Nat.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  3),  whence  it  spread 
to  lochs  in  Glen  Cannich  and  Glen  Affaric  and  other  suitable 
sites  in  that  district.  In  1914  a  young  Wigeon  was  found  on  Loch 
Insh  {Scot.  Nat.,  19 15,  p.  162),  a  considerable  extension  from  the 
nearest  recorded  nesting  place. 

Morayshire.  —  In  Dr  Harvie-Brown's  Fauna  of  the  Moray 
Basin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  no,  published  in  1895,  '^^"'^  Wigeon  is  stated  to 
breed  on  Loch  Spynie,  but  no  indication  is  given  as  to  when  this 
important  loch  was  first  colonised.  This  is  an  offshoot  of  the  main 
line  of  advance. 

North-west  Highlands  and  Skye. 

Breeds  locally  and  sparingly  and  is  a  winter  visitor,  but  in 
comparatively  small  numbers. 
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JVesf  Sutherland. — This  district  was  late  in  being  occupied,  it 
is  not  until  1901  that  we  have  the  first  records  of  breeding  and 
these  are  from  Loch  Assynt  and  near  Ault-na-callagach  {Fauna  of 
N.-W.  Highlands  and  Skye,  p.  234),  while  in  1903  it  bred  at  Loch 
Urigil  {Fauna  of  N.-W.  Highlands  and  Skye,  p.  234).  These  were 
doubtless  westward  extensions  from  the  well-populated  central  area 
of  the  county. 

West  Ross. — In  Booth's  Rough  Notes  the  Wigeon  is  recorded 
as  breeding  on  Loch  Clare  or  Loch  Coulin  in  1868.  Since  this 
no  other  instance  has  been  recorded  of  the  Wigeon  being  found 
nesting  to  the  west  of  the  watershed  in  Ross-shire,  and  more 
information  from  this  part  of  the  county  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Argyll. 

Breeds  locally,  and  is  a  common  winter  visitor. 

N.  Argyll. — About  1901  the  Wigeon  was  first  discovered 
breeding  in  the  Loch  Awe  district  {A.S.N.H.,  1911,  p.  183),  and 
it  has  been  found  nesting  there  on  several  subsequent  occasions. 
This  district  being  off  the  main  routes  of  dispersal  was,  like  the 
last  mentioned  area,  late  in  being  colonised,  the  birds  doubtless 
coming  from  the  Moor  of  Rannoch. 

Inner  Hebrides. 

One  breeding  record,  common  winter  visitor. 

The  only  breeding  record  comes  from  Coll  in  1892,  a  nest 
having  been  found  there  that  year  {A.S.N.H.,  1899,  p.  209). 
Up-to-date  information  from  this  area  is  a  desideratum. 

Tay. 

Breeds  abundantly,  and  is  a  common  winter  visitor. 

N.  Perthshire. — In  1866  a  nest  and  eggs  was  taken  at  Loch 
Eigheach  and  presented  to  the  Museum  at  Perth  (.1  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  238),  while  by  1874  the  birds  were 
breeding  commonly,  if  not  abundantly,  on  the  Moor  of  Rannoch 
and  along  the  Gower  River  and  Loch  Eigheach  {A.S.JV.H,  1899,  p. 
200).  By  1895  the  Duck  was  abundant  and  breeding  regularly  on 
lochs  on  the  Black  Mount  and  district  {loc.  cit.).  This  Moor  of 
Rannoch  colony  seems  to  have  formed  an  important  centre  of 
dispersal,  the  surrounding  lochs  being  first  populated  and  the  species 
spreading  from  there,  by  way  of  the  Black  Mount,  to  Loch  Awe 
as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Perthshire,  so  that  in  his  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  238,  published  in  1906,  Dr  Harvie- 
Brown  was  able  to  say,  "Indeed,  in  most  suitable  localities  south- 
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wards  the  Wigcon  abounds,  and  even  far  south  of  our  present  area." 
Farther  east  in  the  same  county  we  find  the  first  breeding  at 
Murthly  Bog  in  1889  {^Hist.  Brit.  Surface  Feeding  Ducks,  p.  40). 

South  Kificardine.—h.  locality  far  to  the  east  of  the  main  line 
of  advance  was  colonised  in  1897,  when  this  species  began  to  breed 
on  Glensaugh  Loch  near    Drumtochty  {A.S.N.If.,   1898,  p.   213), 
and  in  1906  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  there  {A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  368). 

Forth. 

Breeds,  and  is  a  common  winter  visitor. 

South-west  Perth. — In  1883  Wigeon  were  first  found  nesting  in 
this  area  at  Loch  Ma-Haick,  Doune  (Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Surface  Feeding 
Ducks,  p.  40).  Mr  William  Evans,  saw  a  pair  there  in  1886,  and 
Mr  Millais  kindly  informs  us  that  an  unfledged  young  was  sent 
him  from  this  loch  in  1887.  Several  Wigeon  were  seen  on  this  loch 
in  May  1879,  but  no  nest  was  found,  though  the  keeper  believed 
they  had  bred  there  {Froc.  Roy.  Phy.  Soc.  1879,  p.  106). 

Kinross-shire. — The  Wigeon  is  first  recorded  as  breeding  on 
Loch  Leven  in  1888  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Surface  Feeding  Ducks, 
p.  40).  Mr  William  Evans,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
kind  help,  writes:  "When  at  Loch  Leven  on  26th  May  1903,  I  was 
told  that  a  keeper  at  the  east  end  of  the  loch  then  knew  of  a 
Wigeon's  nest  on  St  Serf's  Island,  and  down  said  to  be  from  this 
nest  was  afterwards  shown  to  me  and  seemed  right.  Eggs  from  a 
nest  at  Loch  Leven,  found  by  Messrs  Nash  and  Hamilton  on 
8th  June  1907,  were  shown  to  me  at  the  time.  In  May  and  June 
1908  I  saw  several  pairs  at  the  loch,  and  in  May  and  June  1910  I 
examined  three  nests  (nine,  nine,  and  eight  eggs  respectively)  there  " 
{A.S.N.H.,  1910,  p.  249).  We  have  several  times  seen  Wigeons' 
nests  on  this  loch,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  a 
regular  breeding  species  there. 

Midlothian.- — There  is  no  definite  record  of  the  Duck  nesting 
in  this  county,  but  in  May  1904  Mr  Evans  several  times  saw  a  male 
and  subsequently  both  male  and  female  at  a  reservoir  south  of 
Balerno,  where  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  breeding,  though  the 
nest  was  not  discovered  {A.S.N.  H.,  19 10,  p.  249). 

Tweed. 
Breeds,  and  is  a  common  autumn  and  winter  visitor. 
Selkirkshire. — The  first  breeding  of  this  species  in  Selkirkshire 
was  in  1893  {A.S.N.H.,  1895,  p.   231).     It  was  first  seen  on  the 
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loch  in  1884  or  1885,  and  on  14th  June  1889  Mr  Evans  saw  several 
Wigeon  on  lochs  in  the  Tushielaw  district  of  Ettrick,  and  one  drake 
on  Crooked  Loch  showed  by  its  anxious  behaviour  that  there  was 
a  nest  near  by  {A.S.N.H.,  1893,  p.  115).  The  dispersal  here  seems 
to  have  been  rapid,  as  by  the  next  year  they  were  nesting  on  three 
lochs  close  together  in  Selkirkshire  {A.S.N.H.,  1895,  P'  232),  in 
1895  two  pairs  nested  in  Ettrick  {A.S.A^.H.,  1898,  p.  26),  while 
in  1897  it  is  stated  to  breed  on  every  suitable  loch  on  Alemuir 
{loc.  cit.).  In  1912  Mr  Abel  Chapman  found  it  nesting  on  five  lochs 
in  this  country  {^Brit.  Birds  {mag.)  vi.,  p.  109). 

Roxburghshire. — The  nesting  of  the  Wigeon  in  Roxburgh  was 
not  established  till  19 10,  when  it  bred  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  {A.S.N.H.,  191 1,  p.  117),  but  as  long  ago  as  1887  it  was 
suspected  of  breeding  at  Yetholm  {Bird  Life  of  the  Borders,  p.  91). 
Wigeon  were  found  breeding  on  four  lochs  in  Roxburghshire  in  19 12 
by  Mr  Abel  Chapman  {Brit.  Birds  {mag.)  vi.,  p.  109). 

SOLWAY. 

One  breeding  record ;  a  common  autumn  and  winter  visitor. 

Kirkcudbright.— K  nest  with  nine  eggs  is  reported  near  Dalbeattie 
Station  by  "  G.  A."  in  the  issue  of  The  Coufitryside  for  7th  July  1906, 
and  is  quoted  in  the  Hand-list  of  British  Birds,  p.  137.  As  we 
were  unable  to  trace  this  record  we  wrote  to  Dr  N.  F.  Ticehurst, 
and  he  kindly  informs  us  that  it  has  been  investigated  by 
Mr  Jourdain,  who  believes  it  to  be  correct. 

These  are  all  the  areas  in  which  the  Wigeon  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  Scotland ;  we  notice  below,  briefly,  the  areas  in  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  nesting — 

Outer  Hebrides. — Very  common  as  a  winter  visitor ;  apparently 
paired  birds  have  been  seen  in  summer,  and  young  birds  have  been 
killed  as  early  as  August,  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  breeding  record. 

Dee. — A  common  winter  visitor ;  no  breeding  record. 

Clyde. — "  The  Wigeon  is  common  from  early  autumn  till  late  in 
spring,  and  occasionally  paired  birds  have  been  noticed  in  summer ; 
but,  as  yet,  there  is  no  authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  in  Clyde  " 
(John  Robertson,  in  litt.). 

The  points  which  we  should  like  chiefly  to  emphasise  with 
regard  to  the  spread  and  distribution  of  the  Wigeon  in  Scot- 
land are  :  (i)  Its  north  to  south  line  of  advance  on  a  narrow 
front,  close  under  the  eastern  watershed,  down  the  centre  of 
99  AND  100  F 
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the  country.  This  line  takes  a  marked  turn  to  the  S.E.  on 
reaching  the  northern  confines  of  the  Forth,  the  birds  passing 
over  the  low-lying  lands  on  either  side  of  that  river,  and  re- 
appearing again  as  a  breeding  species  on  the  moorland  lochs 
of  Selkirkshire  and  Roxburghshire ;  (2)  After  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  central  districts,  various  offshoots  from  the  main 
advance  took  place  to  east  and  west ;  (3)  Various  districts  in 
Scotland,  apparently  perfectly  suitable  to  the  breeding  habits 
of  the  species,  have  not  yet  been  colonised,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  a  careful  lookout  were  kept  for  its  appearance  in  these 
localities ;  (4)  The  steady  and  determined  advance  and 
settlement  of  the  Wigeon,  this  contrasting  markedly  with 
the  unstable  and  sporadic  breeding  habits  of  the  Gadwall 
in  Scotland. 

It  would  appear  that  the  arrival  of  the  Wigeon  as  a 
breeding  species  in  this  country  took  place  as  an  extension 
from  its  northern  nesting  grounds.  The  primary  cause  is 
not  altogether  clear.  It  may  have  been  overcrowding  in  its 
principal  breeding  grounds  in  northern  Europe,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  abnormal  weather  conditions  there  induced 
the  birds  to  breed  to  the  south  of  their  northern  nesting 
quarters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Wigeon  speedily  became 
established  as  a  breeding  species,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered one  of  our  commonest  nesting  Ducks.  No  doubt  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Bird  Protection  Acts  has  done 
much  to  produce  this  satisfactory  result. 
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THE   GARDEN-WARBLER   AND   THE    BLACKCAP 
IN    THE    CLYDE   AREA. 

By  John  Robertson. 

In  most  books  on  British  Birds  the  information  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Garden-Warbler  in  Scotland  is  scanty. 
When  Robert  Gray  wrote  The  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
about  1870,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  bird  in  the  Clyde  area,  his  only  reference  being  to 
Inverkip,  where  one  of  his  correspondents,  Mr  Sinclair,  had 
first  heard  it  singing  two  or  three  summers  previously. 

At  the  present  time  the  Garden-Warbler  is  common  in 
Clyde.  In  my  experience  woods,  copses,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds  are  all  haunts  of  this  species,  provided  the 
necessary  thicket,  in  which  to  nest,  is  present.  This  may 
be  of  bramble,  briar,  blackthorn  and  the  like — clumps  of 
rhododendrons  and  laurels  are  equally  suitable — but  there 
must  be  a  combination  of  bush  and  taller  tree  before  the 
bird  will  take  up  its  summer  quarters.  In  such  situations 
the  species  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  area.  It 
even  comes  annually  to  several  spots  within  the  southern 
municipal  boundaries  of  Glasgow,  and  in  19 18  it  penetrated 
to  the  Queen's  Park,  where  a  pair  nested  in  the  Camphill 
Gardens.  The  Garden-Warbler  usually  arrives  for  the 
summer  about  the  second  week  in  May,  from  the  7th  to 
the  1 2th,  but  in  19 14  three  males  had  arrived  and  were 
singing  well  in  Rouken  Glen  on  the  26th  of  April.  In  good 
seasons  the  first  eggs  in  the  earliest  nests  are  laid  round 
about  19th  May.  I  have  only  once  found  a  second  nest 
after  the  first  brood  was  successfully  reared.  To  me  the 
eggs  of  the  Garden- Warbler  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Blackcap  that  I  have  come  across. 
The  nests,  however,  seem  to  be  distinctive,  that  of  the 
Blackcap  having  a  wider  cup,  and  the  lining  of  more 
wiry  fibres,  giving  to  the  interior  a  darker  appearance,  as 
well  as  binding  the  structure  together  more  securely.  Both 
species  have  a  habit  of  placing  their  nests  on  an  insecure 
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foundation,  with  the  result  that  the  nest  frequently  tilts  to 
one  side  and  the  eggs  roll  out.  About  the  going  away  of 
the  Garden-Warbler  in  autumn  I  know  little.  After  it  ceases 
singing  in  early  July,  the  denseness  of  the  foliage  baffles  all 
attempts  to  trace  it,  the  only  chance  being  when  it  comes 
into  the  gardens  to  eat  fruit.  Even  then  I  have  not  noticed 
it  later  than  the  beginning  of  August. 

Of  the  Blackcap  Gray,  in  The  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
gives  no  specific  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  CI)  de.  It  is 
an  uncommon  and  local  species  in  Clyde  generally,  being  one 
of  the  least,  if  not  actually  the  least  common  of  our  local 
warblers.  I  have  heard  it  at  Lanark  in  the  east,  Inveraray 
in  the  west,  Loch  Lomond  in  the  north,  and  Culzean  Castle 
in  the  south,  and  I  have  observed  it,  or  have  reliable 
information  of  its  occurrence  at  a  few  localities  between  these 
points.  It  is  more  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde 
between  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Lanark  than  in  any  other 
district  in  the  area.  Though  it  affects  situations  similar 
to  those  favoured  by  the  Garden-Warbler  one  may  listen  in 
vain  for  it  at  likely  spots  times  without  number,  while  with 
the  Garden-Warbler  under  similar  circumstances  a  little 
patience  generally  meets  with  success.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Garden -Warbler  sings  oftener  and 
longer  at  a  time  than  the  Blackcap,  but  the  main  reason  is 
undoubtedly  the  scarcity  of  the  latter.  The  earliest  date  I 
have  for  the  return  of  the  Blackcap  is  6th  May.  About 
its  withdrawal  in  autumn  I  know  nothing.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  ornithologists  as  to  which 
of  the  two  species  is  the  better  singer.  In  my  estimation, 
if  one  is  able  to  hear  the  Blackcap  at  its  best — by  no  means 
a  common  occurrence  in  Clyde — there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
superiority.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  songs  of  the  two 
species  are  not  always  correctly  discriminated. 
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By  Donald  Guthrie. 
{Concluded from  "  The  Scottish  Naturalist,"  1919,  p.  192.) 

The  Common  Gull. — Nests  in  hundreds  in  South  Uist, 
where  too  numerous  they  eat  up  a  lot  of  seed  from  the  fields 
and  also  devour  a  lot  of  eggs  and  young  weakly  birds.  In 
the  Hebrides  they  play  havoc  among  the  young  Landrails, 
which  are  exposed  to  view  on  the  clover  fields  being  cut  in 
July.  The  pretty  little  Dunlin  is  continually  being  persecuted 
at  nesting  time  by  the  Common  Gull,  and  on  the  moors  the 
Grouse  suffer. 

The  Great  Black-backed  Gull. — The  wilds  of  the 
Hebrides  seem  to  be  the  home  of  this  beautiful  but  voracious 
Gull ;  it  nests  on  small  rocky  islets  on  the  wild  mountain  tarns^ 
keeping  aloof  from  all  other  Gulls  by  which  it  is  abhorred 
owing  to  its  thieving  habits  in  taking  toll  of  their  eggs  and 
young.  It  is  wonderful  how  this  Gull  keeps  company  with 
Seals,  Otters,  Falcons,  etc.,  to  partake  of  some  of  their  spoil. 
When  Seals  are  basking  on  the  rocks  two  or  more  Gulls 
are  often  in  attendance  sitting  on  prominent  places  to  give 
warning  of  approaching  danger,  then  picking  up  any  refuse 
left  on  the  rocks  by  the  Seals.  They  also  help  the  Peregrine 
by  putting  up  flocks  of  Duck ;  when  the  Falcon  struck  one 
of  these  down  into  the  water  the  Gulls  ate  it  all,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  Duck  fell  on  land  the  Falcon  was  master 
of  the  situation  and  the  Gull  only  got  the  leavings. 

The  Glaucous  Gull. —  Is  only  a  visitor  to  the  Hebrides, 
coming  there  after  a  severe  storm  from  the  north-west,  it 
gorges  itself  on  any  carrion  it  can  find.  One  winter  three 
large  dead  whales  came  ashore  in  South  Uist  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other  when  all  kinds  of  carrion-eating 
birds  gathered,  including  immature  Glaucous  Gulls. 

The  Iceland  Gull. — Comes  rather  rarely  to  South 
Uist,  usually  after  heavy  westerly  gales, 
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The  Black-headed  Gull. — For  years  after  I  went  to 
the  Hebrides  I  never  saw  a  Black-headed  Gull's  nest ;  then 
one  season  a  colony  of  them  appeared  and  bred,  next  year 
several  colonies  which  stayed  all  the  year  round. 

The  Arctic  Tern. —  Is  very  numerous  as  a  nesting 
species,  appearing  in  early  June  and  swarming  on  many  of 
the  small  islands  in  the  fresh-water  lochs.  In  some  places 
the  nests  are  so  close  you  cannot  land  without  breaking  eggs. 

The  Little  Tern. — I  was  many  years  in  the  Hebrides 
before  I  saw  this  beautiful  species ;  then  one  year  a  pair  or 
two  came  and  nested,  next  year  many  more,  and  the  third 
year  quite  a  fine  colony.  They  bred  just  above  high-water 
mark  on  the  wild  Atlantic  coast,  till  unfortunately  a  severe 
storm  raged  for  three  days,  with  a  high  spring  tide,  and 
destroyed  all  their  eggs  when  they  were  just  on  the  point  of 
hatching.  After  this  the  Little  Terns  disappeared  and  did 
not  return  during  my  stay  in  South  Uist,  but  I  was  informed 
that  the  next  year  a  few  pairs  nested  on  Barra. 

The  Black-throated  Diver — Is  a  native  of  the 
Hebrides,  staying  there  all  the  year  round,  nesting  on  wild 
unfrequented  moorland  lochs  as  a  rule  on  a  small  dry  islet, 
sometimes  in  company  with  hundreds  of  Gulls,  Geese, 
Duck,  etc. 

The  Red-throated  Diver. — This  very  handsome  bird 
seems  also  to  be  a  native  of  the  Hebrides,  as  it  is  to  be  seen 
there  all  the  year  round,  nesting  on  the  shores  of  lonely 
moorland  ponds  where  the  ground  is  very  flat  and  mossy. 
The  male  attends  very  regularly  on  the  female  during  incu- 
bation and  after  the  young  are  hatched  ;  until  these  are  strong 
enough  to  leave  their  breeding  place,  both  male  and  female 
go  to  sea  for  fish  to  feed  their  family.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
shallow  hole  so  close  to  the  water  that  the  bird  can  drink 
while  on  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  are  sometimes  in  water.  I 
was  often  puzzled,  when  the  pond  overflowed  its  bank  after  a 
sudden  flood,  how  the  Red-throated  Divers  managed  to 
hatch  their  young,  but  they  invariably  did. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver.  —  Frequents  the 
Hebrides  chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  does  not  breed, 
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though  in  late  spring  and  early  summer  very  fine  specimens 
may  be  seen. 

The  Little  Grebe. — This  little  bird  is  well  known 
everywhere,  breeding  very  numerously  on  all  the  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  Hebrides ;  in  winter  it  frequents  the  sea  lochs, 
feeding  at  low  water  round  the  sheltered  rocks  in  company 
with  Teal,  Wigeon,  etc. 

The  Water  Rail. — When  after  Woodcock  during  winter 
and  early  spring,  on  the  east  side  of  South  Uist,  my  spaniels 
used  to  flush  Water  Rails  by  the  sides  of  the  small  streams. 
I  also  found  its  nest  during  summer  in  dry,  long,  old  grass  or 
rushes  not  far  removed  from  a  marsh  or  ditch,  sometimes 
containing  nine  or  ten  eggs. 

The  Corncrake. — Swarms  as  a  summer  migrant  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides. 

The  Moorhen  and  the  Coot. — Resident,  breeding 
numerously  in  South  Uist. 

The  Wood-pigeon. — I  once  saw  a  Wood-pigeon  after  a 
severe  gale. 

The  Rock  Dove. — Breeds  plentifully  all  along  the  cliffs 
and  in  the  caves,  and. feeds  on  the  fields  along  the  Atlantic 
sea-board. 

The  Turtle  Dove. — One  once  came  to  Grogarry  Lodge 
and  stayed  a  few  days. 

The  SandgROUSE. — A  flock  of  about  fifty  Sandgrouse 
appeared  on  a  large,  sandy  plain  near  the  Atlantic  ;  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  this  was  in  1888.  We  were  in  hopes  that 
they  would  breed  as  they  stayed  all  summer,  but  we  never 
succeeded  in  finding  a  nest.  They  fly  rather  like  Golden 
Plover.  I  shot  two  and  sent  them  to  London  to  be  identified  ; 
they  are  now  in  a  collection  at  Grogarry  Lodge. 

The  Partridge. — Partridges  were  introduced  into  South 
Uist  and  did  remarkably  well  for  a  few  years ;  then  an 
exceptionally  stormy  winter  came,  hurricane  after  hurricane 
all  winter,  which  carried  the  Partridges  out  of  their  feeding 
grounds,  and  they  never  returned.  They  are  very  weakly  in 
a  high  wind ;  we  saw  some  of  them  right  out  on  the  moor 
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by  the  Minch,  where  it  was  unusual  for  them  to  be,  and  the 
western  side  of  the  island  being  so  windswept  in  winter  it  is 
impossible  for  any  bird  of  that  description  to  live. 

The  Red  Grouse. — Resident  in  the  Hebrides.  The 
island  Grouse  seem  to  me  to  differ  from  the  mainland  Grouse 
in  being  redder,  very  few  having  the  beautiful  spotted  breasts 
so  common  on  the  moors  of  the  Central  Highlands,  and  on 
the  whole  the  birds  are  smaller.  They  differ,  too,  in  their 
habits ;  the  Hebridean  Grouse  are  not  so  wild  and  will  lie  to 
does  rieht  on  to  the  end  of  the  shooting  season,  but  are  not 
fit  to  shoot  till  the  middle  of  September,  and,  where  possible, 
should  be  left  till  the  middle  of  October,  as  owing  to  the  wet 
climate  the  birds  take  longer  to  come  to  maturity.  Their 
flight  is  also  different.  The  Central  Highland  Grouse  rise 
well  up  into  the  air,  but  the  Hebridean  Grouse  skim  the 
ground  and  double  like  Snipe;  this  I  ascribe  to  the  constant 
high  wind  and  the  presence  of  winged  vermin.  Grouse 
disease  is  unknown  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  I  never  saw  a 
diseased  bird  during  all  my  twenty-two  years  as  keeper  in 
South  Uist ;  on  the  other  hand,  wire  fencing  caused  untold 
havoc  among  the  birds  owing  to  their  peculiar  low  flight. 
After  the  first  three  miles  of  fencing  was  erected  I  counted 
seventy  dead  Grouse  lying  beside  the  fence. 


Peregrine  preying  on  Merlin. — In  May  19 19  I  found,  on  a 
grassy  ledge  under  a  Peregrine's  nest  on  a  cliff  in  the  south-west  of 
Cowall,  the  wing  of  a  Merlin,  which  had  evidently  been  killed  but 
a  few  days  previously.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bird  had 
been  brought  to  their  nest  by  one  of  the  Peregrines.  Though  the 
Peregrine  is  known  to  kill  quite  a  number  of  species  of  "  vermin," 
I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  Merlin  included  among  its 
victims. — John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Spotted  Redshank  in  East  Renfrewshire. — On  6th,  and 
again  on  7th,  September  191 9  I  saw  a  Spotted  Redshank  at  Balgray 
reservoir.  This  is  the  sixth  autumn  in  which  this  species  has 
occurred  here,  and  I  once  observed  an  example,  in  full  breeding 
plumage,  in  midsummer,  at  the  adjoining  Waulkmill  Glen  reservoir, 
— John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 
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NOTES  ON  DIPTERA  IN  THE  FORTH  DISTRICT, 
WITH  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST. 

By  A.  E.  J.  Carter. 

The  interesting  paper  by  Mr  Evans  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  has  renewed  my  interest  in  the 
diptera  of  the  Forth  District,  where  I  collected  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  regards  its  dipterous  fauna  this  district  is 
better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  yet  there  are 
a  great  many  species  still  to  record,  and  it  is  with  the 
view  of  advancing  our  knowledge,  if  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
that  these  notes  are  drawn  up — perhaps,  too,  they  may 
help  Mr  Grimshaw's  appeal  for  more  workers.  A  wide 
field  for  research  lies  open  to  any  one  in  Scottish  dipterology, 
and  it  would  afford  the  present  writer  much  pleasure  if 
he  could  be  of  assistance  to  any  student  taking  up  the 
subject.  Much  may  be  done  by  co-operation  to  ease  the 
initial  difficulties :  these  over,  the  study  is  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  discoveries  await  even  the  beginner. 

First,  I  have  a  few  corrections  of  former  records  to 
make  : — 

Mycetophila  signafa,  Mg.,  recorded  from  Aberfoyle  in  E/tf. 
Mo.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  182,  and  A.S.JV.ff.,  1906,  p.  155,  should  be 
giittata,  Dz.  M.  signata  has  been  split  up  into  four  species ;  $  ^ 
can  be  separated  by  an  examination  of  the  hypopygium,  but  ?  ? 
appear  to  be  indistinguishable.  I  can  record  guttata  also  from 
Callander,  3rd  June  191 6. 

Mycetophila  lunata^  Mg.,  from  Polton  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
1907,  p.  Ill,  should  be  luctuosa,  Mg.  (hypopygium  examined). 

Corethra  plumicornis,  F.,  from  Pentland  Hills,  in  Etit.  Mo. 
Mag.,  1906,  p.  181,  I  have  since  determined  as  fusca,  Staeg. 
Mr  Edwards  agrees,  but  thinks  the  latter  is  perhaps  only  a  dark 
variety  of  pluinicomis.  The  two  forms  are  very  different  in 
appearance,  especially  in  the  ^ ,  but  the  hypopygia  seem  to  be 
similar. 

The    presence   of  a    number  of  species  in  the  "Forth" 
99  AND    100  G 
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list    is    based    upon    old    records.     The    following   can    be 
confirmed  : — 

Limnobia  tripunctata,  F.,  both  sexes,  Musselburgh,  June  and 
July  1906-7;  Argyra  diaphcifia,  F.,  both  sexes,  Callander,  19th 
June  19 1 9,  and  Balquhidder,  26th  June  19 19. 

The  following  sixty-three  species  are  all  additions  to 
the  Forth  list.  I  have  a  great  many  Mycetophilidas,  but 
these  I  hope  to  deal  with  at  another  time  : — 

1.  Simulkim  variegafi/?n,  Mg. — 2  ^,  Arniston,  17th  July 
1906  (Rev.  J.  Waterston). 

2.  Schizohelia  leucopeza^  Mg. —  $  ,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
15th  July  1904  (J.  W.). 

3.  Forcipomyia  ciliata,  Winn. — Bred  in  some  numbers  from 
fungus  in  dead  stump,  banks  of  Esk,  Musselburgh,  in  March 
and  April  1905.  The  larva  is  of  the  usual  terrestrial  form  with 
spathulate  appendages. 

4.  Fa/pojnyia  flavipes,  Mg. —  ^  $,  Musselburgh,  June  1904, 
also  Aberlady,  June  1905.  The  three  last  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Ceratopogon  of  Verrall's  list.  All  determined  by  Mr 
Edwards. 

5.  Limnobia  qiiadri?iotata,  Mg. —  $,  Polton,  6th  August  1906; 
S,    Arniston,     17th    July    1906    (J.    W.);     $,     Callander,    30th 

July  1917. 

6.  L.  flavipes^  F. — 2  c^ ,  Blackford  Hill,  7th  June  1904  (J.  W.); 
common  at  Polton,  25th  June  1915. 

7.  L.  sfigma,  Mg. — 2  c? ,  3  ?  ,  Polton,  August  and  September 
1906.  The  ?  9  have  a  black  ring  at  apex  of  femora  as  in  ^  ; 
Schiner  says  they  are  entirely  yellow  in  the  $ ,  but  Zetterstedt 
makes  no  mention  of  a  difference  in  the  sexes.  I  can  find  no 
Scottish  records  (confirmed  by  Mr  Edwards). 

8.  L.  trivittata,  Schum. —  (^  ,  Arniston,  17th  July  1906  (J.  W.). 

9.  L.  macrostigma,  Schum. — 3  $,  1$,  Polton,  25th  June 
1915,  all  dark  specimens. 

10.  Dicranomyia  modesta,  Mg. —  ^,  Musselburgh,  27th  June 
1907. 

11.  D.  lutea,  Mg. — 2  9)  Callander,  3rd  June  1916,  seem  to 
be  the  same  species  as  Verrall's.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
know  the  c^ .  Schiner  says  lutea  is  perhaps  only  a  var.  of  modesta, 
but  the  antennae  are  quite  different. 
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12.  D.  chorea,  Mg. — I  have  taken  this  common  species  at 
Miisselburgh,  Polton,  Callander,  etc, 

13.  D.  trinotata,  Mg. —  $,  Arniston,  rgth  August  1905. 
(J.W.)  agrees  with  recent  Continental  descriptions  of  this  species, 
and  the  prepared  hypopygium  is  quite  like  Mik's  fig.  in  Verh.  k.  k. 
Zool.  Bot.  Ges.,  Band  31  (1881).  I  am  not  clear  if  it  is  specifically 
distinct  from  didynia,  Mg.  Mr  Edwards  tells  me  De  Meijere 
regards  it  as  a  dark  var.  of  that  species. 

14.  D.  dumetorum,  Mg. — 2  $.,2  ?,  Polton,  6th  August  1906; 
$,  Callander,  3rd  August  19x7. 

15.  D.  morio,  F. —  ?,  Callander,  3rd  June  1916. 

16.  Atitocha  opalizans,  O.-S.- — ?,  Musselburgh,  24th  July  1906. 

17.  Enipeda  7iiibila,  Schum. — Polton,  September  1906,  and 
June  1915;    c? ,  3   ?  ,  Bavelaw  Burnside,  2nd  June  1904  (J.  W.). 

18.  AcyphoJia  maailata,  Mg. — Both  sexes,  Musselburgh,  June, 
July,  1906-7;  Polton,  June  1915. 

19.  Molophilus  murinus,  Mg. — Polton,  June  1915;  Callander, 
3rd  June  1916. 

20.  Rhypholophus  nodulosus,  Mcq. — As  pointed  out  by  Verrall 
we  have  two  species  under  this  name.  They  are  well  distinguished 
by  the  antennae  and  the  $  hypopygium.  One,  I  have  from  Bavelaw, 
2nd  June  1904  (J.  W.),  and  Callander,  7th  June  1916;  the  other 
(rarer  in  my  experience)  with  a  tuft  of  long  yellow  silky  hairs  on 
the  hypopygium  below,  from  Polton,  June  19 15,  and  Callander, 
June  1916. 

21.  R.  simiHs,  Staeg. — Polton,  6th  August  1906.  The  pre- 
pared hypopygium  agrees  with  Lundstrom's  fig.  in  Diptera 
Finlands,  19 12. 

22.  Erioptera  tcznionota,  Mg. —  9)  Musselburgh,  5th  July 
1906;  2   (^ ,  Callander,  3rd  June  1916  (dark). 

23.  Idioptera  trimaculata,  Zett. — -$ ,  Callander,  7th  June  1916. 

24.  Ephelia  submarmorata,  Verr.  —  Both  sexes,  Callander, 
June  1916. 

25.  Poecilostola  pimdata,  Schrk. — Common  at  Callander,  27th 
May  19 1 6. 

26.  Limnophila  ochracea,  Mg. — Taken  commonly  at  Polton  in 
June  1906-15;    ?,  Arniston,  17th  July  1906  (J.  W.). 

27.  Z.  discicoUis,  Mg. — 2   $,  Musselburgh,  7th  May  1906. 

28.  L.filafa,  Wlk. — 2  c? ,  i   9  i  Polton,  24th  June  1905. 

29.  Ula  pilosa,  Schum. —  $,  Musselburgh,  bred  from  fungi, 
29th  April  1906;    i,  Blackford  Hill,  May  1907  (J.  W.). 
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30.  Liogina  glabrata,  Mg.— cJ,  Arniston,  17th  July  1906  (J.W.). 

31.  Cyrtoma  nigra,  Mg. — Balerno,  ist  July  1907  (J.  ^V.). 

32.  C.    pilosa,     Lundb. — 4      $,     Cowdenbeath,      nth     June 

1904  a.  w.). 

33.  Rhamphomyia  farsatn,  Mg. —  ^ ,  ?  ,  Musselburgh,  27th  June 
1907  ;(?,?,  Aberlady,  7th  June  1904  (J.  W.), 

34.  R.  tibiella,  Zett. —  ?,  Callander,  3rd  June  1916. 

35.  Empis  chioptera,  Fin. —  $,  ?,  Polton,  2nd  June  1906; 
2   c^,  Blackford  Hill,  2nd  June  1904  (J.  W.). 

36.  E.  vernaiis,  Mg. —  ?  ,  Balerno,  ist  July  1904  (J.  W.). 

37.  Pachymeria  palparis,  Egg. —  ?,  Aberlady,  6th  June  1904 
(J.  W.). 

38.  Hilara  canescetts,  Zett.—  ?,  Musselburgh,  17th  June  1904. 
^9.   Oedaka  Holmgreni,   Zett. —  $,    Aberlady,    7th   June    1904 

(J.W.). 

40.  T?ichopesa  lojigicornis,  Mg. —  (^,  Arniston,  27th  July  1906 
(J.  W.);    $,  Polton,  25th  June  1915. 

41.  Dolichopus  rupestris,  Hal. —  $,  Glencorse,  12th  August 
,905  (J.  W.). 

42.  Gymnopternus  celer,  Mg. — 3  $,  2  9?  Callander,  27th 
June  1919. 

43.  Porphyrops  crassipes,  Mg. —  (J,  Callander,  17th  June  1916; 
9,  Balquhidder,  26th  June  1919. 

44.  Achakus  flavicollis,  Mg. —  $,  Aberlady,  6th  August  1904 
(J.  W.). 

45.  Chiksia  Bergen stanwii,  Beck. —  $,  Callander,  2nd  August 
1917. 

46.  Syrphus  viffiger,  Zett.—  ?,  Callander,  28th  June  1919. 

47.  Roeselia  a?ifiqiia,  Dsv. —  c?  >  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
15th  July  1904  (J.  W.).  Of  this  peculiar  species  I  have  specimens 
showing  traces  of  the  missing  portion  of  the  third  long  vein,  and 
one  in  which  it  is  complete. 

48.  Thryptocera  pilipennis,  Mg. —  $  ,  ?  ,  Aberfoyle,  September 
1905. 

49.  Hom.alomyia  scalaris,  F. —  $ ,  Callander,  9th  September 
1904. 

50.  H.  sociella,  Zett.  —  S,  Blackford  Hill,  6th  August 
1906  (J.  W.). 

51.  Ai?iaurosoma  inermis.  Beck. —  S,  Cowdenbeath,  7th  June 
.904  (J.  W.). 

52.  Scatophaga  t(zniopa,  Rnd. — 2   ^,  Callander,  2nd  July   1919. 

53.  S.  ordifiata,  Beck. —  ^^ ,  Callander,  29th  June  1919-  Col. 
Yerbury  (cf.    Scot.  Nat,    1913,  p.   113)  doubts  the  distinctness  of 
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these  two  species.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  as  one  of  my 
hz)iiopa  males  has  only  one  strong  pre-apical  bristle  on  the  hind 
femora  instead  of  two,  while  in  the  specimen  of  ordinata  there 
is  no  bristle — otherwise  they  agree  with  the  descriptions  in  Becker's 
Monograph. 

54.  Helomyza  similis,  Mg. — Both  sexes,  Polton,  August  1905-6, 
and  September  1907. 

55.  H Icevifrons,  Lw. — 2   (?,!?,  Callander,  30th  July  1917. 

56.  H.  ustulata,  Mg. —  $ ,  Musselburgh,  2nd  April  1903. 

57.  Clusia  {Shmiphasticd)  flava,  Mg. —  $,  Aberlady,  5th 
September  1903  (J.  ^V.). 

58.  Scioviyza  griseola,  Fin.  —  ^,  Glencorse,  12th  August 
1905  (J-  W.). 

59.  S.  albocostata,  Fin. —  9,  Musselburgh,  24th  June  1905,  a 
dark  coloured  specimen  with  the  front  legs  nearly  all  black,  and 
looking  quite  distinct  from  normal  specimens.  Hendel,  in  his 
Revision  der  Pal.  Sciomyziden,  mentions  this  variety. 

60.  Tetanocera  unicolor,  Lw. —  $,  Aberlady,  7th  August  19053 
$,  Callander,  2nd  August  1917,  and  $,  ?,  June  1919  (confirmed 
by  Mr  Collin). 

61.  Psila  rufa,  Mg. — 2   ?,  Musselburgh,  27th  June  1907. 

62.  P.  hiwieralis,  Zett. —  ?,  Arniston,  17th  July  1906  (J.  W.); 
?,  Blackford  Hill,   i8th  July   1904  (J.   W.).      These  two  species 

determined  by  Mr  Collin. 

63.  Psilosoma  Lefebvrii,  Zett. —  $,  Polton,  6th  August  1906 
(J.  W.). 


Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia  aurata,  L.)  in  Argyllshire. — I  have 
much  pleasure  in  recording  the  occurrence  of  Cetonia  aurata,  L.  in 
Argyllshire.  An  example  was  found  by  Sheriff  Guy  crawling  on  the 
painter  of  a  boat  at  Carsaig  Bay  jetty,  north  Knapdale,  on  the 
1 2th  July  1 91 9.  The  specimen  was  shown  to,  and  identified  by, 
Mr  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  who  informs  me  that  the  species  is  rare 
in  Scotland,  and  has  hitherto  only  been  recorded  from  the  Clyde 
and  Solway  faunal  areas. — Henry  H.  Brown,  Edinburgh. 

Asellus  meridianus,  Racovitza,  in  Scotland. — It  may  be 

of  interest  to  record  that  on  examining  two  small  collections  of 
freshwater  isopoda,  one  from  St  Andrews  and  the  other  from 
Helensburgh,  the  newly  described  species  Asellus  meridianus, 
Racovitza,  hitherto  confused  with  A.  aquatiais,  Linne,  was  found 
to  occur  in  both  collections.— Walter  E.  Colltnge,  St.  Andrews. 
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Red-backed  Shrike  in  the  Moray  Area  — On  4th  September 
1919,  I  saw  and  obtained  by  the  shore  near  Portmahornack,  Ross- 
shire,  a  juvenile  Red-backed  Shrike.  I  beheve  this  to  be  the  first 
authenticated  record  of  tliis  species  for  above  area. — Annie  C. 
Jackson,  Swordale,  Evanton. 


Imitative  Powers  of  the  Whinchat.  —  In  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  for  19x6,  p.  282,  Mr.  J-  Robertson  contributed  some 
observations  relative  to  the  Whinchat  imitating  some  of  the  notes 
of  the  Swallow,  and  in  the  same  magazine  for  1919,  p.  195,  he 
states  that  he  heard  a  Whinchat  near  Giffnock,  on  22nd  May  191 7, 
imitate  the  call-note  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  the  chatter  of  the  Sand 
Martin,  the  ratchety  note  of  the  Wren,  the  song  of  the  Corn 
Bunting,  especially  the  jangling  part  at  the  end,  and  the  call-note 
of  the  Redshank,  while  another  Whinchat  imitated  the  song  of 
other  species  of  birds.  These  bring  to  my  mind  that  I  and  my 
brother  a  good  many  years  ago  heard  a  Whinchat  at  Wilsden 
imitating  a  good  many  species  of  birds — chiefly,  I  believe,  their 
call-notes — which  we  both  took  to  be  a  Whitethroat  at  a  distance, 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  we  discovered  it  to  be,  without  any 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  a  Whinchat.  Some  years  later  when 
passing  through  a  meadow  on  the  western  side  of  the  village,  I 
saw  another  Whinchat  perched  on  an  old  wall,  and  it  allowed  me 
to  approach  within  a  very  few  yards,  and  whilst  I  stood  it  poujed 
forth  such  a  flood  of  song,  imitative  of  other  birds,  as  quite  to 
enthral  me,  even  more  than  the  bird  mentioned  above.  The 
attitude  of  the  bird  while  singing  indicated  great  excitement  in 
every  motion. — E.  P.  Butterfield,  Wilsden,  Yorkshire. 


Whooper  Swans  in  Scotland  in  Summer. — With  regard 
to  Dr  Eagle  Clarke's  notes  on  "Wild  Swans  observed  in  the 
Western  Highlands  in  Summer,"  the  following  observations  may 
possibly  be  of  interest.  On  24th  May  19 18  I  saw  a  single 
Whooper  Swan  {^Cygniis  musicus')  on  a  loch  in  North  Uist;  again 
on  24th  August  of  the  same  year,  while  fishing  on  a  sea  pool,  two 
flew  low  over  my  head.  They  were  travelling  in  a  westerly  direction. 
On  I  St  May  1919  a  pair  of  Whoopers  settled  on  a  small  freshwater 
loch.  All  the  above  notes  relate  to  North  Uist.  I  have  seen  Wild 
Swans  in  Benbecula  in  the  summer  months,  and  I  am  told 
on  good  authority  that  there  are  Wild  Swans  all  the  year  round 
on  Loch  Bee  in  South  Uist.  —  George  Beveridge,  Vallay, 
North  Uist. 
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Choughs  in  Peeblesshire. — On  2nd  September  a  Chough 
{Pyrrhocorax  gmcith/s)  was  killed  in  the  parish  of  Urummelzier  in 
this  county.  I  subsequently  examined  the  skin  and  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  that  of  an  immature  bird.  Two  Choughs  were  seen 
at  the  time  when  the  one  was  got,  and  the  second  bird  has  been 
seen  nearly  every  day  since,  in  the  same  locality.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  surviving  Chough  frequents  a  rocky 
hillside,  but  during  the  morning  it  is  often  seen  feeding  on  the 
low  ground. — Henry  D.  Simpson,  The  Priory,  Peebles. 

[Since  we  received  this  note  from  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  F.  R.  S. 
Balfour,  of  Dawyck,  Stobo,  has  informed  us  that  the  keeper  shot 
the  Chough  in  mistake  for  a  Carrion  Crow,  and  that  strict  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  not  to  molest  the  remaining  bird. — Eds.] 

Occurrences    of   the  American  Wigeon   in    Scotland. — 

I  have  read  the  articles  by  Mr  J.  Alastair  Anderson  and  the  Misses 
Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  on  the  above  subject 
in  the  January-February  issue  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  {a7ite  pp. 
13,  14)  with  much  interest,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  put  forth  as  to  how  these  supposed  wanderers  reached 
the  shores  of  Scotland.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  would  like 
to  put  forward  another  solution,  and  one  which  I  venture  to  think 
may  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  ornithologists  than 
the  suggestion  that  these  birds  were  diverted  from  their  migratory 
route  by  adverse  and  very  strong  gales. 

Surely,  had  the  winds  been  so  strong  as  to  bring  this  about  we 
should  have  had  an  invasion  of  American  Wigeon  and  many  other 
species  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  just  an  isolated 
couple  of  adult  male  Mareca  americana.  Here  is  my  theory,  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  For  some  years  now,  many  "  foreign  " 
species  of  duck  have  been  extensively  bred  in  a  wild  state  on  Sir 
Richard  Graham's  ponds  at  Netherby,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth.  I  have  myself  had  strange  sensations  when  walking  through 
the  Larch  woods  surrounding  the  ponds  by  suddenly  seeing  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  Mandarin  Duck  {JE,x  galericulata)  peering  down 
at  me  from  the  hole  in  a  nesting-box  placed  some  20  ft.  up  a  tree; 
and  as  for  the  gorgeous  sight  of  nearly  every  species  of  surface- 
feeding  duck  known  to  the  Paltearctic  regions  swimming  on  and 
flying  about  the  ponds — well,  it  is  a  picture  which  Time  can  never 
efface  from  my  memory.  I  therefore  venture  to  put  forward  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  very  much  more  probable  that  the  two  male 
American  Wigeon  severally  noted  on  the  West  and  East  of  Scotland 
hailed  from  Netherby,  rather  than  from  the  American  Continent. 
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It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  all  the  Netherby  ducks  cannot  be  ringed, 
but  breeding,  as  they  do,  in  a  state  of  nature,  once  they  have  become 
estabhshed,  it  is  impossible.  I  have  an  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  skill  of  Sir  Richard's  head  keeper,  Mr  Wm.  Bell — a  more 
successful  breeder  of  ducks  never  lived ;  but,  much  as  I  admire  and 
glory  in  the  sight  of  the  ducks  as  I  have  seen  them  on  the  ponds,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  when  any  rare  duck  is  recorded  on  our 
shores,  whether  there  is  not  some  very  material  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  genuine  visitor  from  some  distant  clime,  or  whether  it  did  not  first 
see  light  on  one  of  the  Netherby  ponds.  If  the  theory  suggested 
above  is  accepted,  it  may  throw  considerable  light  on  the  breeding 
of  the  Gadvvall  in  Scotland.     This  duck  breeds  freely  at  Netherby. 

— F.    W.    Sm  ALLEY. 

Ringed.  Plover  nesting  inland  in  Clyde.  —  While  the 
Ringed  Plover  nests  commonly  by  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  where  these  are  suitable,  and  the  neighbourhood  not  too 
populous,  few  birds  of  this  species  breed  inland.  Except  for  Loch 
Lomond,  on  the  shores  of  which  it  has  long  been  known  to  nest 
sparingly,  there  was  no  record  of  its  nesting  inland  till  recent  years, 
when  it  was  detected  breeding  at  Loch  Thom,  West  Renfrewshire. 
In  1919  a  pair  nested  by  an  upland  reservoir,  a  little  over  the  800 
feet  contour  line,  in  Eaglesham  parish,  East  Renfrewshire.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  nested  at  the  same  place  in  the  two 
previous  summers  also. — John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Green  Sandpiper  in  Ayrshire. — I  am  pleased  to  record  the 
occurrence  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  for  our  locality,  the  first,  I 
believe,  for  Ayrshire.  I  first  saw  it  on  6th  August  1919,  when 
walking  out  with  a  friend,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Irvine, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Darvel.  I  had  just  drawn  my  friend's 
attention  to  a  couple  of  Kingfishers  which  passed  like  a  pair  of 
meteors  flying  upstream,  when  it  rose  up  with  a  shrill  cry  and 
soon  disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  high  trees,  which  form  a 
narrow  belt  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Its  note,  strange  to 
me,  was  what  first  drew  my  attention,  and  the  short  time  I  had 
it  in  view  convinced  me  that  it  was  rather  a  stranger.  Its  flight 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  and  was 
somewhat  zigzag.  Another  interesting  point  about  it  was  the 
very  conspicuous  white  of  its  upper  tail  coverts.  A  little  further 
down  stream  we  put  up  another  bird  which  went  off  in  the  same 
manner.  Possibly  this  was  the  same  bird,  as  on  re-visiting  the 
locality  on  the   yth,  9th,  and   loth,  I  saw  only  one  bird.      During 
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my  visits  on  these  days  I  had  it  under  fairly  close  observa- 
tion. It  had  the  characteristic  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  in 
bobbing  up  and  down  its  tail  as  it  fed  assiduously  at  the  side  of 
the  water.  It  confined  itself  to  about  200  yards  of  the  river,  as  at 
no  time  did  it  go  further  but  just  doubled  back,  either  up  or  down 
stream,  when  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  nearer  view. — Nicol  Hopkins, 
Darvel. 

Winter  Bird  Notes  from  Central  Perthshire. — We  have  had 
a  bigger  number  of  winter  migrants  this  year  than  since  the  war 
began.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  fighting  going  on  in  Europe 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  our  usual  winter  migrants,  as 
there  were  so  few  here  all  through  the  war.  This  season  (1919-20) 
Bramblings  were  unusually  plentiful,  and  in  autumn  there  was  a  great 
migration  of  Siskins.  I  saw  a  flock  of  the  latter  on  the  Earn  which 
I  estimated  at  two  thousand.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my 
life.  I  also  saw  a  flock  of  about  twenty  Mealy  Redpolls ;  they  were 
feeding  high  in  the  birch  trees.  I  went  back  several  times  to  try  to 
see  them  again,  but  failed  to  do  so. — John  Cranna,  Dupplin. 

Giant  Squid  cast  ashore  on  N.  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides. — 

Mr  George  Beveridge  sends  us  information  regarding  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  Squid  which  was  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  Vallay, 
N.  Uist,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1920.  The  description  is 
too  indefinite  to  indicate  clearly  the  species  to  which  the  individual 
belonged,  and  unfortunately  no  portion  of  the  creature  was  preserved 
for  examination  ;  but  the  general  description  and  the  length  of  the 
Squid,  which  was  between  3I  and  4  feet,  with  arms  about  a  foot 
long,  show  that  it  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  genera, 
Architeuthus  or  Sthenoteuthis,  both  sufficiently  rare  in  British  waters 
to  make  the  present  occurrence  worth  recording. — James  Ritchie. 

Aphodius  scybalarius^  P.,  melanic  variety. — On  25th 
June  1916,  about  twenty  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  found  under 
decaying  refuse  in  my  garden.  They  exhibited  great  variation  in 
colour,  ranging  from  the  typical  form  with  yellowish  elytra  to 
unicolorous  deep  black.  The  late  W.  E.  Sharp,  to  whom  I  sent 
examples,  wrote  :  "  The  dark  unicolorous  form  is  probably  the  var. 
fuscus,  Torre.  I  have  never  seen  an  English  example."  This 
black  form  is  not  mentioned  in  Fowler's  Col.  Brit.  Islands,  vol.  vi. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  beetle  has  been  very  scarce,  only 
an  occasional  specimen  of  quite  typical  colour  having  been  found. 
— A.  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth. 
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Balaninus  villosus,  P.,  in  Stirlingshire. — One  specimen 
of  this  weevil  was  swept  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  near 
Rowardennan  during  June  19 19.  It  is  apparently  a  rare  insect  in 
Scotland,  as  the  only  other  record  I  am  aware  of  is  from  Main  Argyll, 
where  the  Rev.  J.  E,  Somerville  captured  a  single  example  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Holy  Loch  in  i860. — A.  Fergusson,  Glasgow. 

Antherophagus  pallens,  01.,  and  A.  nigricornis,  P.,  in 
the  Clyde  Area.  —  During  September  1909  a  specimen  of 
Antherophagus  palleus  was  obtained  by  sweeping  the  herbage  of  a 
railway  bank  at  Knoweside  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  embankment  there 
were  many  nests  of  Bomhi  with  which  the  insect  seems  to  be 
associated.  The  only  other  vice-county  in  Clyde  from  ^\\\z\i  pallens 
has  been  recorded  is  Cantyre,  where  Commander  Walker  found  one 
by  sweeping  at  Campbeltown  {E^it.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxxii.,  iii). 
A  single  specimen  of  A.  nigricornis  was  found  resting  upon  a  flower 
of  Knapweed,  near  Lanark,  in  August  last.  This  species  had 
previously  been  recorded  for  the  Clyde  area,  but  without  specific 
locality,  by  Dr  Sharp  in  his  list  of  Scottish  Coleoptera  {^Scot.  Nat., 
iv.,  36)  where  he  states  that  both  it  and  pallens  are  rare  in  Scot- 
land.— A.  Fergusson,  Glasgow. 


^o^ 


Zicrona  ccerulea,  L.,  in  Arran. — There  are  records  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  beautiful  hemipteron  from  Perthshire  and  Stirling- 
shire {A.S.N.H.,  1893,  p.  2 14 ;  and  1900,  p.  101),  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  found  in  any  of  the  Western  Counties.  It  may 
therefore  be  of  interest,  as  adding  to  the  information  regarding  its 
distribution  in  Scotland,  to  note  that  I  swept  one  specimen  near 
Machrie  Bay  in  Arran  during  September  191 2. — A.  Fergusson, 
Glasgow. 

Spilogaster  uliginosa,  Pin.,  in  Porfarshire. — This  pretty 
anthomyid  fly  appears  to  be  rare.  I  have  recorded  it  from 
Musselburgh  and  Blairgowrie  —  a  single  $  in  each  case — and 
these,  I  believe,  are  the  only  Scottish  records.  I  can  now  record 
another  $,  taken  19th  August  191 7,  on  the  window  of  an  out- 
house in  my  garden  here.  This  species  is  recorded  by  Schiner, 
Meade  and  others,  as  occurring  on  windows,  and  I  have  found  it 
nowhere  else. — A.  E.  J.   Carter,  Monifieth. 
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Cetacea  stranded  during  1918. — Dr  Harmer's  sixth  "Report 
on  Cetacea,"  recording  those  stranded  on  the  British  coasts  during 
1 9 18,  contains  definite  records  of  forty-two  occurrences  of  whales,  of 
which  ten  are  attributable  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine,  however,  that  this  is  the  true  proportion  of 
Scottish  stranded  whales,  and  suppose  that  the  small  number 
compared  with  the  many  records  from  England  and  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  Scottish 
individuals  were  found  on  the  east  coast,  points  rather  to  lack  of 
observers  and  recorders  than  to  deficiency  of  whales  on  the  coasts 
of  Scotland.  Of  Scottish  specimens  three  Lesser  Rorquals  were 
stranded  on  the  east  coast,  from  the  Bell  Rock  to  Collieston, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  one  on  the  Outer  Hebrides  at  Vatersay;  one 
Common  Rorqual  occurred  at  the  Bell  Rock,  and  an  unidentified 
Rorqual  at  Machrihanish  in  Argyll;  two  Pilot  Whales  landed  on 
Orkney  and  one  on  the  Caithness  coast ;  but  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Scottish  specimens  was  a  White-sided  Dolphin  from  Scalloway, 
Shetland,  the  only  example  stranded  on  the  British  Isles  during  the 
year. 

Interesting  distributional  results  appear  from  Dr  Harmer's 
accumulating  records.  He  finds,  for  example,  that  "  February  was 
characterised  by  the  appearance  of  White-beaked  Dolphins  off  the 
East  Anglian  Coast,"  while  Killers  were  first  recorded  in  March  off 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  then,  having  followed  the  summer 
drift  of  the  oceanic  food  supply  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
North  Sea,  were  found  a  month  later,  in  April,  in  the  English 
Channel.  Six  years'  records  tend  to  show  also  that  while  "the 
Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  seems  to  occur  most  commonly  off  the  British 
coast  during  the  period  May  to  August,  and  especially  in  August, 
after  which  it  becomes  rare,"  the  Common  Dolphin  seems  to 
forsake  the  coasts  from  May  to  July.  Further,  the  distributions  of 
the  White-beaked  and  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  appear  to  be 
mutually  exclusive,  for  while  the  former  appears  almost  without 
exception  in  the  North  Sea  alone,  the  latter  practically  never 
appears  there. 

The  correction  of  an  identification  made  in  191 7  adds  a 
Cetacean  to  the  British  list;  for  the  Irish  '■'■  Ziphius  cavirostris"  turns 
out  to  be  really  an  example  of  MesoplodoJi  mirus,  described  in  191 2 
from  a  single  specimen  obtained  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 
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Scottish  Freshwater  Fisheries. — The  Final  Report  of  the 
Scottish  Freshwater  Fisheries  Committee  contains  information  of 
interest  to  the  naturalist.  The  Committee  was  formed  during  the 
war,  mainly  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  supplementing 
the  country's  food  supply  by  making  use  of  untapped  sources  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  taking  a  wide  view  of  its  functions,  it  has  not 
only  carried  out  experimental  fishings  in  many  places  but  has  also 
considered  the  possibility  of  the  future  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  Scottish  freshwater  fisheries.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Scottish  loch  fishes  came  under  the  observation  of  the  Committee 
— the  Char,  a  relic  of  post-glacial  times,  isolated  in  many  of  the 
deep  glacier-scooped  lakes,  and  the  Powan,  an  immigrant  from  a 
lake  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  position  of  the  present  Irish 
Sea.  In  many  Highland  lochs,  especially  in  Sutherland,  where 
Char  were  knowai  to  abound,  netting  was  carried  on,  but  was  on  the 
whole  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  boulder  strewn  bottom  of  the 
glacial  lakes  and  to  the  well-known  habit  of  Char  of  keeping  to  the 
deepest  water,  except  during  the  spawning  season.  The  Powan 
fishery  of  Loch  Lomond  is  old  established,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  that  in  the  single  season  of  1918  about  70,000  Powan, 
weighing  some  17,500  lbs.,  were  captured.  In  Loch  Eck  also  a 
short  six-weeks'  fishing  resulted  in  a  catch  of  6233  Powan,  the 
heaviest  scaling  i  lb.  In  view  of  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
silvery  Powan  is  netted  it  would  be  well,  before  commercial  ventures 
are  set  agoing,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  fishing  can  be  carried  on 
without  diminishing  the  breeding  stock  of  the  lakes,  for  Scotland 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  so  interesting  a  native. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  was  spent  on  experimental 
eel-fishing,  and  in  this  connection  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
discover  the  rivers  most  frequented  by  migrating  elvers.  The  most 
regular  migrations  reported  to  the  Committee  occurred  in  the 
Bladnoch,  flowing  into  Wigtown  Bay,  the  Awe,  the  Shiel,  and  the 
Ailort,  but  from  local  information  the  Committee  regarded  it  is 
possible  that  recent  elver  migrations  were  more  limited  in  extent 
than  those  of  former  years. 

Several  avoidable  causes  tend  to  keep  the  fish  stock  of  Scottish 
lakes  and  rivers  below  its  possible  maximum,  and  of  these  the 
Committee  single  out  artificial  obstructions  and  "  the  steadily 
increasing  evil  of  pollution,"  which  is  a  "constant  menace  to  the 
stock  of  fish  inhabiting  or  spawning  in  fresh  waters,  and  in  not 
a  few  localities  is  already  the  cause  of  serious  injury."  They 
are  also  firmly  convinced,  "after  further  investigation,  that  the 
cormorant,   goosander,   merganser,   herring-gull,   lesser  and  greater 
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blackbacked  gulls  and  tern  are  all  without  doubt  most  destructive 
to  young  fish  and  the  larvae  and  flies  on  which  fish  feed."  There- 
fore "they  are  of  opinion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  names  of  those 
birds  from  the  protection  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acis  and 
Orders  is  urgently  called  for  in  the  interests  of  our  freshwater 
fisheries." 

Rare  Medus.^  on  the  Scottish  Coast. — In  vol.  v.  (1919) 
of  the  scientific  results  of  the  Danish  Ingolf  Expedition,  P.  L. 
Kramp  gives  several  new  Scottish  localities  for  various  species  of 
Leptomedusffi.  As  these  records  are  not  readily  available  for 
Scottish  workers,  a  summary  is  given  here :  Laodicea  undiilata 
(Forbes  and  Goodsir)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockall,  2Sth 
May  to  6th  August  190S,  19 10,  19 13;  Staurophora  mertensi,  Brandt, 
lat.  59°  64'  N.,  Long.  0-07°  W.,  east  of  the  north-east  corner  of 
Scotland,  7th  May  1905;  Mitrocoma  polydiadeinata  (Romanes), 
about  ninety  miles  oft'  Firth  of  Forth,  4th  May  1905;  Cosmetira 
pilosella,  Forbes,  close  south  of  Shetlands,  22nd  July  1905; 
Halopsis  ocellata  (A.  Ag.),  S.  and  S.W.  of  outer  Hebrides  and 
between  Hebrides  and  Rockall,  August  1910.  Obelia  nigra, 
Browne,  Orkney  Isles  and  Little  Minch,  May  1908.  Phialidiuni 
hemisphaericiiin  (Gronov.),  south  end  of  Shetland,  July  1905,  and 
Little  Minch,  May  1908. 

A  New  British  Crane-fly. — From  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London^  191 9)  P-  xlix.,  we  learn  that  a 
specimen  of  Crypteria  lininophiloides,  a  new  genus  and  species 
recently  described  by  Bergroth  from  Finland,  was  taken  in  August 
1 919  by  Captain  J.  Waterston  at  Bona  we,  Argyllshire.  The  fly 
was  exhibited  by  F.  W.  Edwards  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Society. 


Lepidoptera  in  the  Highlands. — In  the  Entomologist  for 
January  last  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge  records  the  following : 
Depressaria  {Pinaris)  hepatariella,  Zell.  at  Kingussie,  28th  August; 
and  in  the  same  locality  in  August  and  September  large  numbers 
of  Eupithecia   sobrinafa,  Piedisca   solandriana   and    Steganoptycha 


ge mi  nana. 


Lepidoptera  at  Rannoch  in  19 19. — An  article  with  this  title 
by  F.  G.  Whittle,  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  Entojjiologist 
(pp.  11-13).  It  contains  an  account  of  the  capture  of  various 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  in  both  larval  and  adult  stages,  between 
the  dates  of   21st  March  and  2nd  November.     The   main   object 
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of  the  author's  first  visit  was  to  see,  if  possible,  the  well-known 
"  Rannoch  Sprawler "  {Brachionycha  ?uibeailosa)  and  he  was 
fortunate  in  procuring  a  male  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Camghouran.  Many  additional  examples  were  obtained  between 
2nd  and  9th  April,  from  which  larvcC  were  reared  and  about  fifty 
imagos  afterwards  obtained.  Several  other  species  were  captured 
during  this  and  subsequent  visits,  the  most  noteworthy  being  an 
example  of  a  new  British  Tortrix,  Ancylis  tineaiia,  Hb.,  netted  on 
3rd  June  near  the  Camghouran  burn.  A  brief  description  and  a 
figure  of  this  interesting  addition  to  the  British  list  are  included 
in  the  paper,  while  among  the  other  species  noted  may  be  mentioned 
Retinia  posticana,  Acanthopsyche  atra,  Diplodoma  her?Jiiniata,  Sesia 
scoliiformis  (male),  Bofnbycia  viminalis,  Feronea  }?ieccana  and 
Eriopsela  fractifasciatia. 

Anthrocera  exulans  not  in  Shetlands. — A  note  by  B.  S. 
C.urwen  in  the  Entomologist  for  January  (p.  16)  refers  to  the 
citation  by  Rowland-Brown  (in  the  October  number)  of  the  north 
Shetlands  as  a  locality  for  this  species,  and  points  out  that  the 
specimens  referred  to  were  incorrectly  labelled,  and  that  therefore 
these  islands,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  cannot  be 
included  within  the  range  of  the  species. 

BOARMIA    REPANDATA    VAR.    NIGRICATA    AND    APLECTA    OCCULTA 

AT  Rannoch. — From  a  note  by  W.  G.  Sheldon  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Entomologist  (p.  20)  we  learn  that  these  interesting 
moths  were  taken  by  him  during  the  past  summer,  the  former  as  a 
single  example  and  the  latter  in  some  numbers. 

Another  new  British  Tortrix. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London  held  on  15th  October  last  (see  Proc. 
Ent.  Soc,  191 9,  p.  xliv.)  Mr  Durrant  exhibited  two  specimens  of 
Allononyma  diana,  Hb.,  taken  at  Fasnakyle  (Inverness)  in  August 
1 91 9,  by  C.  W.  INIackworth  Praed,  who  had  presented  them  to  the 
British  Museum.  Mr  Praed  had  found  the  species  not  uncommon, 
but  had  only  pinned  a  few  specimens.  The  life-history  of  this 
interesting  little  moth  is  not  known,  but  it  has  a  wide  distribution 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  occurs  also  in  North  America. 

Scottish  Melanic  Moths. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London  held  on  5th  November  191 9  (see  Proc.  Ent. 
Soc,  191 9,  p.  Ix,)  the  following  specimens  were  exhibited  on  behalf 
of  Mr  Robert  Y.  Horn,  Glasgow : 

(i)  Anaitis  plagiata,  with  the  thorax,  abdomen,  basal  area  and 
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central  fascia  of  fore-wings  almost  black  and  the  rest  of  the  fore- 
wings  and  the  hind-wings  dark  grey. 

(2)  Acronycta    menyanthidis,  with  black  marginal  area  to  fore- 
wings. 

Greenflies  and  Apples. — Of  eight  species  of  Aphides  recorded 
attacking  the  Apple  in  Great  Britain  only  four  are  of  general 
importance — the  Blue  Bug  or  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  {Aj>his  maHfoiice) ; 
the  Green  Apple  Aphis  {A.pomi) ;  the  Oat  Apple  Aphis  {Siphocoryne 
avencB) ;  and  the  Woolly  Aphis  or  American  Blight  {Schizoneura 
lanigerd).  The  first  three  are  leaf,  blossom,  shoot  or  fruit  feeders 
(unlike  the  Woolly  Aphis  which  usually  attacks  stems  and  roots) 
and  concerning  these  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
recently  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Apple  Aphides"  (which  maybe  had 
gratis  on  application  to  the  Board),  in  which  are  described  their 
specific  characters,  the  damages  they  cause  to  fruit-trees,  their  life- 
histories,  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  most  effective  methods  of 
destroying  the  pests. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Wild  Sports  and  Natural  History  of   the   Highlands.  By 

Charles   St    John.      With    Introduction    and    Notes    by  Sir 

Herbert    Maxwell,    Bart.     London    and    Edinburgh  :     T.  N. 
Foulis,   1919.     Price  ^i,    los.  net. 

St  John's  books  on  the  Wild  Life  of  the  Highlands  have  been 
regarded  from  the  time  of  their  advent,  now  long  years  ago,  as 
classics,  and  will  doubtless  always  be  awarded  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  works  of  their  kind.  The  volume  on  Natural  History 
and  Sport,  the  first  of  the  famous  trio,  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  this  last  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  edition-de-luxe,  both  as 
regards  its  dainty  get-up  and  the  wealth  of  its  illustrations — the  latter 
from  drawings  by  such  well-known  artists  as  Mr  Edwin  Alexander  and 
Mr  G.  Denholm  Armour.  The  illustrations  in  colour  (30  in  number) 
have  been  very  successfully  reproduced  and  add  a  charm  to  a  beautiful 
volume.  Mr  Alexander's  portraits  of  birds  and  beasts  may  have  been 
equalled,  but  have  certainly  never  been  surpassed  in  artistic  treatment  ; 
while  his  numerous  charcoal  sketches  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  their  subjects.  Mr  Armour's  contributions,  ten  in  number,  all  in 
colour  and  devoted  to  sporting  subjects,  are  very  pleasing  and  true  to 
nature.  The  book  is  edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  than  whoin, 
both  as  naturalist  and  sportsman,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
suited  for  such  a  congenial  task.  In  a  felicitous  preface  he  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  St  John  and  his  life  in  the  Highlands  at  a  period 
when  many  of  its  wild  animals  were  more  numerous  than  they  are  to- 
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day,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  was  practically  unrestricted  as  compared 
with  the  limitations  imposed  at  the  present  time.  Since  1846,  the  year 
in  which  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  great  advances  and 
changes  have  naturally  been  made  in  zoological  knowledge  and 
nomenclature.  In  order  to  bring  this  edition  up  to  date  in  these 
respects,  Sir  Herbert  has  appended,  where  necessary,  footnotes, 
wherein  are  made  the  desirable  corrections,  but  in  no  case  has  the 
original  text  been  altered.  This  volume  has  everything  to  recommend 
it,  and  will  prove  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  all  interested,  and  they 
are  very  many,  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  so  delightfully  and 
which  it  presents  in  such  an  artistic  garb. 

Animal  Life  and  Human  Progress.  Edited  by  Arthur  Dendy, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Pp.  vii. +  227.  London:  Constable  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  1919.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

The  War  and  reconstruction  have  led  politicians  and  populace  to 
demand  that  science  must  be  justified  by  its  fruits,  and  that  the  one 
test  of  the  fruit  must  be  its  utility.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  so 
naive  an  estimation  of  the  end  of  knowledge,  the  test  has  nevertheless 
to  be  passed,  and  with  the  view  of  enlightening  the  people  as  to  the 
benefits  which  the  study  of  animal  life  has  showered  upon  the  nations, 
a  course  of  lectures  was  arranged  at  King's  College,  London.  The  nine 
lectures,  each  by  an  acknowledged  authority  and  each  dealing  with 
a  distinct  aspect  of  utilitarian  zoology,  met  with  great  success,  and  now 
appear  in  this  volume  for  the  use  of  a  wider  public. 

They  give  varied  glimpses  of  highways  of  research,  or  of  obscure 
bypaths  which  have  led  or  which  mark  the  way  to  man's  welfare.  Now 
it  is  that  the  study  of  the  lower  animals,  parasites  or  pests,  enables  man 
to  checkmate  the  destroyers  of  his  health  or  wheat,  makes  colonisation 
possible  where  tsetse-flies,  carrying  the  agents  of  disease,  prevented  the 
survival  of  domestic  stock  and  formed  a  serious  barrier  to  settlement, 
or  gives  a  new  control  over  the  results  of  the  breeding  of  stock  ;  again 
it  is  that  a  broader  view  of  the  course  of  animal  life  indicates  how 
intimately  man  is  involved,  sometimes  for  weal,  sometimes  for  ill,  in 
the  great  procession  of  nature,  or  points  a  way  to  a  revivifying  education 
or  to  an  advance  in  social  and  moral  relations.  These  and  many  other 
helpful  results  of  zoological  research  are  described  in  the  lectures,  which 
impress  one  with  a  sense  of  the  solid  contribution  this  science  has  made 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

In  a  series  of  lectures,  each  strikingly  independent  of  its  neighbour, 
and  each  by  a  mind  working  along  a  line  of  its  own^  a  lack  of  unified 
treatment  is  certain  to  make  one  feel  that  something  has  fallen  between 
the  stools.  This  is  inevitable  ;  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
series  of  glimpses  into  zoological  possibilities  rather  than  as  an  epitome 
of  zoological  accomplishments.  There  is  a  tenth  subject  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  added  to  the  series  on  account  of  its  fundamental 
importance — the  vital  connection  between  animal  study  and  the  success 
of  the  farmer's  or  fruit-grower's  crops.  J.  R. 


o 
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DISCOVERY  OF  HORN  -  SHEATH  OF  THE  PRE- 
HISTORIC CELTIC  SHORTHORN  OX  IN 
PEEBLESSHIRE. 

By  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E. 

The  Celtic  Shorthorn  was  the  primitive  domesticated  ox  of 
the  Neolithic  people  who  migrated  into  Scotland  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  when  the  mass  of  our  peat-bogs  was 
forming.  Probably  the  comparatively  late  advent  of  a  race 
of  cattle  hitherto  unknown  in  Caledonia  is  accountable  for 
the  remarkably  few  relics  of  the  Celtic  Shorthorn  which  have 
been  recovered  from  the  peat-bogs,  for  in  number  they 
compare  poorly  with  the  remains  of  the  native  cattle,  the 
long-extinct  Giant  Ox  {Bos  taurus  priniigenius).  Neverthe- 
less, later  deposits  in  Scotland  have  supplied  long  series  of 
skeletal  remains  of  the  Celtic  Shorthorn  {Bos  taurus  longifrons 
of  Owen),  so  that  its  characters  are  well  established.  The 
skull  is  especially  characteristic,  having  a  broad  forehead 
surmounted  by  a  bony  crest  and  carrying  short,  rugged  horn- 
cores  which  lie  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead  and  are 
directed  outwards  and  slightly  forwards.  But  while  the  horn- 
cores  are  often  found,  the  horns  themselves  are  of  great  rarity, 
for,  unlike  the  solidly  attached  horn-cores,  the  loose  horny- 
sheaths  are  apt  to  become  detached  from  the  skull,  and  their 
fibrous  layered  structure  causes  them  readily  to  split  up  and 
disintegrate  under  the  action  of  moisture.  A  pair  of  horn- 
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sheaths  used  to  exist  in  the  Museum  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  but  these  and  the  skull  to  which  they  belonged 
were  found  in  an  Irish  bog  in  Co.  Limerick,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  horn-sheaths  of  the  Celtic  Shorthorn  have 
been  found  in  Scottish  peat-bogs  other  than  the  three  in- 
dividuals found  in  draining  a  peat-moss  at  Blair-Drummond, 
in  Southern  Perthshire,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  discovery  of  a  horn-sheath  in  the  peat  of  the  uplands 
of  Peeblesshire  is  therefore  of  interest,  the  more  so  as  remains 


A.  Fragmentary  Skull   of  Celtic   Shorthorn    from    Roman  Station  at  Newstead, 

bearing  horn-sheath  from  Manorhead  on  right  horn-core  (1  nat.  size  linear). 
The  point  of  view  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  facial  surface  of  the 
skull,  so  that  the  horn  appears  to  curve  more  strongly  downwards  than  it 
would  do  if  the  skull  were  tilted  as  an  ox  carries  it, 

B.  Rough  Sketch  of  Skull  from  side,  to  show  relative  cuiTature  of  horn-sheath. 


of  the  Celtic  Shorthorn  have  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  the  peat  of  the  county,  and  have  only  once  been  met 
with,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  the  peat  of  the  Tweed 
valley.  The  specimen  was  found  by  Mr  William  Hamilton 
of  Manorhead,  in  a  moss  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Manor  Water,  a  tributary  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
entering  the  main  river  near  Peebles.  The  mioss  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  some  2000  feet,  and  in  its  layers  the  horn  was 
buried  to  a  depth  of  some  six  feet,  where  it  lay  probably  not 
far  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  marl  which  underlies  the 
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peat.     Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  William  T.  Blackwood, 
W.S.,  the  horn  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

The  horn  is  that  of  the  right  side.  It  is  short  and 
strongly  tapered,  curving  slightly  downwards  and  consider- 
ably forwards,  so  that  its  tip  lies  some  7  cms.  in  advance  of 
the  axis  of  its  base.  The  base  is  oval,  5-6  cms.  outside 
measurement  across  the  long  or  perpendicular  diameter,  and 
4-2  cms.  across  the  horizontal  diameter.  The  total  length  of 
the  horn-sheath,  measured  along  the  outside  of  the  curve,  is 
1 8- 5  cms.  (about  7I  inches).  In  colour  the  horn  is  of  a  dark 
chocolate  brown  (what  its  original  colour  may  have  been  it 
is  impossible  to  say),  but,  through  long  immersion  in  the 
bog,  the  horny  layers  show  a  tendency  to  separate,  and 
where  they  have  broken  away  on  the  outer  surface  they 
reveal  a  pale  straw  colour  in  the  deeper  layers. 

In  the  deposits  of  the  Roman  station  at  Newstead  were 
found  many  skulls  of  the  Celtic  Shorthorn,  which  were 
examined  and  recorded  by  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart.  These 
skulls  carried  horn-cores,  but  no  horn-sheaths  were  discovered. 
The  Manorhead  horn  exactly  fitted  the  right  horn-core  of 
the  skull  of  one  of  the  Roman  representatives  of  the  race, 
so  that  a  close  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  animal  to  which 
the  peat-bog  horn  belonged.  The  horn-core  to  which  it 
proved  a  fellow  is  strongly  compressed  in  a  back  and  front 
direction,  4.2  cms.  in  its  greater  (perpendicular)  diameter  and 
3.1  cms.  in  its  less  (horizontal)  diameter.  It  has  been  broken 
off  at  a  length  of  8  cms.  The  length  of  the  skull,  from 
occipital  ridge  along  the  frontal  suture  to  the  transverse 
suture  between  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  is  20  cms.,  the 
breadth  of  the  forehead  below  the  bases  of  the  horn-cores  is 
13-5  cms.,  and  the  transverse  distance  between  the  orbits  at 
the  level  of  the  orbital  emergence  of  the  suture  between 
lacrymal  and  frontal  bones  is  13  cms.  These  measurements 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  skull  of  a  small 
Shetland  ox,  recorded  by  Dr  J.  A.  Smith  in  1873,  and 
indicate  that  the  animal  to  which  the  horn  belonged  had 
not  attained  the  maximum  size  recorded  for  the  Celtic  ox. 
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Nesting  of  the  Wild  Swan  in  West  Perthshire.— [The 

following  letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Field  ol  17th  April,  explains 
the  mystery  surrounding  the  off-and-on  appearances  on  the  part  of 
a  pair  of  Whoopers  at  Loch  Trieg  in  south-western  Inverness-shire 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  19 19,  as  recorded  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  (19 19,  p.  196).  Loch  Trieg  lies  only  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  county  of  Perth.  The 
only  record  of  the  breeding  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Isles  relates  to 
Orkney  where  it  used  to  nest  some  150  years  ago. — W.  E.  C] 

Sir, — While  fishing  on  a  hill  loch  in  West  Perthshire  last  May 
(1919),  I  saw  a  pair  of  Whooper  Swans  and  their  nest.  As  I  cannot 
find  in  any  bird  book  to  which  I  have  access  any  record  of  these 
Swans  ever  breeding  on  the  mainland  in  Scotland,  I  think  an  account 
of  the  nest  in  Perthshire  may  be  of  interest.  From  a  protective  point 
of  view  the  nest  was  very  well  placed.  It  was  on  a  small  island  sur- 
rounded by  such  deep,  soft,  peaty  mud  that  no  dog  or  fox  could  get 
to  it  ;  also  the  water  was  so  shallow  above  the  peat  that  no  boat 
could  pass.  I  got  to  the  nest  by  taking  a  board  and  an  oar  and 
standing  on  one  while  I  moved  the  other  forward,  then  standing  on  it 
and  moving"  the  other,  and  so  on.  The  nest  was  made  entirely  of  moss, 
and  in  the  top  was  a  cup  fairly  deep  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
nest  would  have  filled  a  small  farm-cart.  As  I  used  to  own  the  property 
on  which  the  loch  is  situated,  and  three  generations  of  my  family 
owned  it  before  me,  I  may  say  that  if  Whoopers  had  ever  nested  in 
that  part  of  the  country  before,  in  what  I  may  call  modern  times,  I 
should  certainly  have  heard  of  it.  The  keeper  who  was  with  me  told 
me  that  this  pair  nested  in  the  same  place  the  year  before,  and  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  before.  I  enclose  photo- 
graphs. The  one  reproduced  of  the  parent  birds  shows  that  erect 
carriage  of  the  neck  which  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  Whooper 
differs  from  the  Mute  Swan.  The  white  specks  in  the  others  are 
feathers  which  had  blown  out  of  the  nest.  The  nest  itself  is  the 
mound  shown  in  each  photograph.  I  had  to  leave  Perthshire  soon  after 
I  saw  the  nest,  but  I  have  been  informed  since  that  there  were  four 
eggs,  and  that  the  swans  hatched  successfully. — E.  H.  Place. 

The  Albany  Club,  Grahamstown. 
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ON  THE   PROPOSED   NEW  SUBSPECIES   OF  THE 
LITTLE  OWL  {CARINE  NOCTUA  {SCOPOLI)). 

By  Walter  E.  Collinge,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
The  University,  St  Andrews. 

In  a  recent  note^  Mr  H.  F.  Withcrby  points  out  that 
the  British  and  Dutch  specimens  of  the  Little  Owl  {Carine 
noctud)  are  "  much  darker  on  the  upper  parts  than  those " 
occurring  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  on  this  assumption  he  proposes  to  distinguish  birds 
from  the  former  localities  as  a  new  subspecies. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  a  large  number  of 
adult  examples  of  this  bird  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
and  I  have  frequently  been  struck  by  the  variation  in 
colour.  At  first  I  thought  the  light-coloured  forms  were 
confined  to  the  north.  (In  this  connection  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  birds  liberated  by  Charles  Waterton 
in  1843  came  from  Italy.)  Later  I  received  an  almost 
fawn-coloured  specimen  from  Plymouth,  and  again  from 
Rochford,  Essex,  whilst  some  of  the  darkest  coloured  ones 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  Major  H.  O.  Peacock  from  Lough- 
borough. 

Moreover,  the  dark-coloured  variety  is  sometimes  a 
speckled  form,  and  the  light-coloured  variety  also.  Further, 
when  we  come  to  compare  Dutch  examples  we  find  that 
the  same  rule  holds  good,  as  also  in  French  and  Italian 
specimens.  In  other  words,  dark  and  light  coloured  forms 
occur  in  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  I 
have  not  seen  any  birds  from  Germany,  Hungary,  or 
Switzerland. 

Although  at  present  it  would  be  unwise  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  fact,  it  is  significant  that  all  the 
light-coloured  birds  I  have  seen  were  females.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Carine  noctua,  like  most  animals, 
is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  colour  variation,  and  that 

^  Brit.  Bh'ds,  1920,  p.  238. 
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both    dark    and    lighter   coloured    forms  occur  all   over   the 
country. 

Like  Mr  Witherby,  I  have  most  carefully  compared  all 
the  specimens,  but  fail  to  find  any  other  differences  whatever. 
This  being  so,  it  seems  foolish  to  name  the  British  and 
Dutch  form  as  a  subspecies. 

No  one  wishes  to  restrict  the  investigation  of  geographical 
races  or  even  colour  variations,  and,  if  it  please  the 
investigator,  let  him  name  the  former,  but  where  no 
differences  exist,  excepting  minor  ones  in  colour,  we  hope 
ornithologists  will  set  their  faces  against  such  a  practice.  As 
Dr  Elliot  Coues  wrote  some  years  ago,  "  It  is  useless  to 
divide  and  subdivide  beyond  the  fair  average  ability  of 
ornithologists  to  recognise  and  verify  the  result."  From 
the  material  I  have  examined  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  both  light  and  dark  coloured  birds  breed  in  both 
Holland  and  England  as  well  as  in  Italy.  This  being  so, 
it  is  obviously  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  separate  this 
proposed  subspecies,  as  the  two  forms  breed  in  the  same 
area. 

[The  introduction  of  this  species  into  Yorkshire  by 
Charles  Waterton  in  1843  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 
Only  five  birds  were  liberated,  and  no  colony  was 
founded. — Eds.]. 


Cuckoo's  Eggs  in   the   nest   of  Common   Sandpiper. — 

A  friend  of  mine  was  fishing  in  the  "  Watch,"  a  tributary  of  the  Dye, 
on  28th  May  19 19,  when  he  flushed  a  Common  Sandpiper  from  her 
nest.  On  going  to  take  a  look  at  the  nest  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  contained  six  eggs,  four  typical  Sandpiper's  eggs  and  two 
smaller  greyish  speckled  eggs,  which  he  recognised  as  Cuckoo's. 
As  he  thought  the  occurrence  remarkable  he  called  his  companion 
to  come  and  see  the  nest,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to 
either  of  them  to  take  the  nest  and  its  contents.  I  believe  the 
circumstance  to  be  unique  and  have  every  confidence  in  my 
informant's  accuracy ;  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  birds  and  knows 
the  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo  well. — T.  G.  Laidlaw,  Duns. 
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BREEDING  COLONIES  OF  THE  BLACK-HEADED 
GULL  IN  THE  FORTH  AREA. 

By  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E.,  M.B.O.U. 

Having  had  a  fairly  long  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
"  gulleries  "  o{  Larus  ridibundus  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Forth  area,  the  following  particulars,  based  largely 
on  entries  in  my  note-books,  may  be  useful,  especially  for 
reference  in  years  to  come.  From  the  economic  stand- 
point the  Black-headed  Gull  has  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  its  protection  being  advocated  or 
denounced  according  to  the  nature  of  the  interests  involved. 
While  the  species  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  farmer, 
the  presence  of  a  large  colony  on  a  grouse  moor,  or  a  loch 
where  fishing  interests  are  at  stake,  is  usually  looked  upon 
with  disfavour.  That  the  eggs  have  a  certain  economic 
value  is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked.  At  some  gulleries 
these  are  systematically  gathered  and  sent  to  merchants 
in  the  large  towns,  where  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  doing 
duty  as  plovers'  eggs.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
promiscuous  gathering  of  the  eggs  for  domestic  use  locally, 
while  not  a  few  are  utilised  as  food  for  young  pheasants. 
Among  the  objections  to  the  presence  of  a  gullery  on  an 
estate,  is  the  amount  of  trespass  in  search  of  the  eggs  to 
which  it  leads. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  separate  gulleries  in 
the  Forth  area  may  be  put  down  at  twelve.  The  existence 
of  eight  of  these  was  known  to  me  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  some  of  them  date 
much  further  back  than  that,  although  records  appear  to  be 
all  but  non-existent.  There  is  good  evidence,  however,  that 
one  of  the  Midlothian  gulleries — namely  that  on  Auchencorth 
Moss,  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge  since  1866 — was 
in  existence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  have  Pennant's 
statement  that  "Pewit  Gulls  "bred  at  Loch  Leven  in  1769 
(^A  Tour  in  Scotland).  Yet  one  looks  in  vain  for  light  on 
the  subject  in  the  works  of  Jardine,  MacGillivray,  and  other 
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authors.  Fluctuation  in  numerical  strength  is  a  feature 
common  to  most  gulleries ;  what  for  a  series  of  years  was 
a  strong  one,  may  dwindle  to  a  few  pairs,  or  even  be'  deserted 
altogether  for  a  time,  and  then  become  populous  once  more. 
The  nature  of  the  season  (wet  or  dry),  drainage,  construction 
of  new  reservoirs,  protection,  persecution  (including  wholesale 
egg  taking),  and  possibly  to  some  extent  migration,  all  tend 
to  produce  these  results.  Within  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gulleries  in  the  area ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  substantial  increase  in  our  Black- 
headed  Gull  population  as  a  whole  has  taken  place,  though 
to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  the  best,  however, 
natural  increase  can  under  present  conditions  be  but  a  slow 
process,  so  few  are  the  offspring  most  colonies  are  given  the 
chance  of  rearing.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season 
I  have  seen  a  colony  of  some  250  Gulls  on  its  return  to  the 
coast  include  scarcely  half  a  dozen  young  birds  ;  but  doubtless 
this  is  an  extreme  case.  The  population  of  a  large  gullery 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  and  a  rough  estimate  is  usually 
all  that  can  be  given.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  animated 
scene  as  a  large  gullery  presents  at  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season,  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  birds,^ 
and  it  may  be  that  in  my  endeavour  to  avoid  this  error  I 
have  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  though  I  hardly  think 
so.  Assuming  that  my  figures  are  not  greatly  at  fault, 
the  aggregate  present  strength  of  the  Black-headed  Gull 
colonies  situated  in  the  Forth  area  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  5000  pairs. 

North-eastern  Berwickshire. 

No  present  or  past  breeding  place  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull  in  the  county  of  Haddington  (East  Lothian)  can  be 
traced  ;  but  in  the  adjoining  north-eastern  corner  of  Berwick- 
shire, where  the  boundary  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed 
areas  runs  out  to  St  Abb's  Head,  a  small  colony  has  long 
been  known  to  nest  on  the  moors  between  Coldinghavi  Loch 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Gannet  as  investigated  in  Mr 
J.  H.  Gurney's  book  on  that  species. 
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and  the  high  ground  cxhove  Redheugh.  If  Mr  Muirhead  was 
aware  of  this  when  he  wrote  his  Birds  of  Berwickshire, 
he  omitted  to  mention  the  fact,  and  Mr  A.  H.  Evans  makes 
only  a  bare  allusion  to  it  in  his  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the 
Tweed  Area.  The  same  spot  is  seldom  resorted  to  for  any 
length  of  time,  variations  in  the  seasons  and  robbing  of  the 
nests  causing  the  birds  frequently  to  change  their  quarters. 
When  I  first  visited  the  colony  in  May  1886,  it  was  located 
in  the  western  section  of  the  moors  near  the  head  of  Dowlaw 
Burn.  Unfortunately  I  made  no  note  of  its  strength,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  quite  small — anything  from 
twenty  to  forty  pairs.  About  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  shown 
eggs  that  were  taken  "  from  a  small  colony  in  Coldingham 
Moor"  in  May  1894.  In  June  191 5  Mr  Harold  Raeburn 
reported  to  me  a  colony  of  "  about  fifty  pairs  "  at  a  tarn  on 
Lumsden  Moss,  to  the  south  of  the  Dowlaw  Burn.  On  visiting 
this  guUery  a  few  days  later  (i6th  June)  I  estimated  the 
colony  at  not  less  than  eighty  pairs,  probably  more  of  the 
birds  being  at  home  on  that  occasion.  A  dozen  pairs  or  so 
had  nested,  a  shepherd  told  me,  on  Dowlaw  Moss  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  being  robbed  of  their  eggs  had  left. 
Prior  to  1914  the  main  gullery  was,  he  said,  on  "  Old  Cambus 
Moss,"  but  they  deserted  it  that  year  and  came  to  Lumsden 
Moss,  where  they  still  have  their  breeding  quarters.  On 
i6th  May  this  year  (1920)  Mr  Raeburn  estimated  the  colony 
at  fully  150  pairs.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  intricacies  of 
the  watershed  on  these  moors,  but  most  of  the  nesting  places 
undoubtedly  belong  to  "  Forth  "  as  now  defined. 

Midlothian  (Edinburghshire). 

No  less  than  five  gulleries,  as  detailed  below,  lie  wholly 
or  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county.  The  boggy 
moors  or  "mosses,"  formerly  much  more  extensive  than 
now,  on  the  bleak  uplands  where  Midlothian  and  Peeblesshire 
meet,  are  probably  among  the  oldest  nesting  haunts  oi Larus 
ridibundus  in  Scotland. 

Fala  Moss  or  "  F/ow,''  in  the  south-eastern    part  of  the 

county,  near  the  west  end  of   the  Lammermuir  Hills.     On 

this   moor   there  is    a  small    tarn,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 

the  Gulls  are  known  to  have  nested  for  many  years.     The 
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colony  is  a  very  unstable  one  as  regards  numbers.  I  first 
heard  of  it  in  June  1885,  and  according  to  my  informant, 
a  shepherd  on  the  Moorfoots,  it  was  then  fairly  large,  "  lots 
of  eggs"  having  been  taken.  In  1896  about  a  dozen  pairs 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding 
season ;  but  the  eggs  were  persistently  taken,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  birds  had  practically  deserted  the  place. 
On  1st  May  1897,  Mr  R.  Godfrey  crossed  the  moss  without 
seeing  a  single  Gull.  Probably  owing  to  better  protection,  a 
more  prosperous  period  was  entered  on  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  when  I  visited  the  guUery  on  22nd  May  191 5 
the  air  was  alive  with  the  birds,  which  I  estimated  at  some- 
where between  200  and  300  pairs.  The  keeper,  whom  I  met 
on  the  moor,  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  had  been  as 
numerous  for  a  year  or  two  before.  He  was  gathering  the 
eggs  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  young  pheasants,  and  from 
among  the  dozens  in  his  basket  he  kindly  allowed  me  to 
select  some  varieties,  including  two  pale  blue  unspotted 
examples.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  this  gullery.  In  the  beginning  of  June  1919  Mr 
Raeburn  could  see  only  two  or  three  nests,  and  very  few 
birds  were  flying  about  the  moor.  This  year  a  few  came  in 
the  spring,  but  May  saw  most  of  them  depart.^ 

AucJiencorth  Moss,  three  or  four  miles  south-west  of 
Penicuik.  As  I  understand  it,  this  moss  begins  at  the  head 
of  the  Hare  Burn  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  Peeblesshire  boundary,  where  it  marches  with  the 
Harlaw  and  Coalyburn  Moors.  The  Gulls  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  any  one  portion  of  the  ground,  though 
naturally  their  preference  is  for  the  wetter  parts.  On  a  plan 
of  the  farm  of  Auchencorth  made  in  1796,  for  a  tracing  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Charles  Buchanan,  Penicuik 
Estate  Office,  the  northern  part  of  the  moor  is  marked  "  Flow 
Moss,"  while  across  the  larger  southern  portion  are  the  words 
"  Maw  Moss."  The  whole  of  the  lands  of  Auchencorth  are, 
Mr  Buchanan  tells  me,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian.  Maw 
Moss  is  also  shown  in  an  Atlas  of  Scotland  published  in  1832, 
a  tracing  from  which  has  kindly  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr  W.  T. 

1  Mr  B.  Campbell  tells  me  Black-headed  Gulls  occasionally  try  to 
nest  at  Rosebery  Reservoir  about  midway  between  Fala  and  Auchencorth. 
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Blackwood,  Peebles.  The  occurrence  of  this  place-name  in 
the  plan  of  1796  is  most  interesting-,  and  affords  clear 
evidence  that  the  Gulls  (Maws)  were  a  well-established 
feature  of  the  locality  even  then.  In  reality  the  gullery 
is  not  confined  to  the  Midlothian  side  of  the  boundary 
fence,  but  extends  on  to  Harlaw  Moor  ;  while  an  intimate 
connection  exists  between  it  and  other  sites  in  the  Lamancha 
and  Coalyburn  direction. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Auchencorth  gullery  was  made  in 
May  1 866,  and  I  still  have  the  two  eggs  I  then  brought 
away.  My  guide  was  an  employee  on  Penicuik  estate  who 
had  known  the  colony  for  over  thirty  years.  The  Gulls  were 
not  numerous  and  less  than  a  dozen  nests  with  eggs  were  seen, 
but  we  only  examined  the  north  or  "flow"  end  of  the  Moss, 
"  Breeds  sparingly  on  Auchencorth  Moss,  near  Penicuik,"  is 
the  note  I  made  at  the  time.  Since  then  I  have  been  over 
the  Moss  in  the  nesting  season  on  many  occasions  and  have 
always  found  some  of  the  Gulls  breeding  on  it,  though  the 
numbers  fluctuate  greatly  from  time  to  time,  as  the  birds 
favour  the  Midlothian  or  the  Peeblesshire  sites.  In  June 
1885,  they  were  mainly  on  the  Auchencorth  ground,  where 
on  the  6th  I  found  many  nests,  scattered  over  the  moor, 
and  estimated  the  entire  colony  at  "  800  to  1000  birds."  On 
19th  May  1887,  I  found  the  main  gathering  (300  birds  at 
most)  on  the  Coalyburn  Moor  and  only  twenty  to  thirty  pairs 
on  Auchencorth.  In  1888  Mr  Raeburn  reported  conditions 
very  much  the  same.  On  28th  April  1889  he  counted  about 
fifty  nests — only  two  of  which  contained  more  than  one 
egg — on  Auchencorth,  where  on  3rd  May,  though  some 
200  Gulls  were  flying  about,  I  could  see  no  more  than  thirty 
nests  with  eggs;  doubtless  eggers  had  been  over  the  ground 
in  the  interval.  In  1890  and  1891  my  notes  record  "a  good 
many,"  and  "  many "  nests  with  eggs  on  4th  and  9th  May 
respectively.  On  30th  April  1894  Mr  R.  Godfrey  counted 
thirteen  nests  with  eggs  on  part  of  Auchencorth,  and  three 
(one  egg  each)  at  Marfield  Loch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
River  Esk,  where  a  pair  or  two  now  and  again  attempt  to 
breed.  In  1897  and  1898  the  number  nesting  on  Auchencorth 
may  be  put  roughly  at  fifty  pairs.  Since  then  I  have  not 
been  following  the  fortunes  of  the  colony  close!}',  but  such 
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information  as  I  have  indicates  the  continuance  of  poor 
seasons  for  another  decade,  followed  by  a  short  period  of 
relatively  populous  ones,  then  many  of  the  birds  were 
harassed  into  leaving.  The  latest  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  is  a  return  of  the  Gulls  in  force  to  these  moors.  The 
number  present  on  Auchencorth  Moss  on  30th  May  1919 
(a  dry  season)  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Hundreds  of  screaming 
gulls  were  in  the  air,  and  on  two  "mossy"  parts  of  the  moor 
their  nests  were  to  be  seen  in  scores.  There  could  scarcely 
be  less,  I  estimated,  than  250  pairs  on  Auchencorth  ground, 
and  beyond  it  there  would  be  quite  another  100  pairs. 
From  a  West  Linton  man,  who  had  gathered  as  many  eggs 
as  his  fishing-basket  would  hold,  I  learned  that  the  birds 
were  present  in  like  numbers  in  191 8,  but  not  quite  on 
the  same  ground.  This  year  (4th  June)  they  seem  to  me  as 
plentiful  but  more  scattered.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Black-headed  Gulls  began  to  leave  the  White  Moss,  near 
West  Linton,  about  191 5,  and  had  practically  deserted  it 
by  1919.^  This  probably  explains  the  recent  increase  at 
Auchencorth  and  the  adjacent  moors. 

Western  section  of  TJireipmuir  Reservoir,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pentlands,  near  Balerno.  The  extension  of  Threipmuir 
Reservoir  on  to  the  meadow  beyond  the  pine-wood  was 
carried  out  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  as  the  area 
of  sedges  and  other  marsh  vegetation  increased  in  extent  it 
gradually  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Black-headed  Gulls 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  due  course  a  colony  was 
founded.  Eggs  were  first  seen,  Mr  Davidson  (keeper)  tells 
me,  in  1905  or  1906,  and  for  some  years  the  colony  was 
small;  recently,  however,  it  has  increased  greatly.  In  191 6 
I  noted  it  as  a  large  colony,  and  in  May  191 9  I  set  it  down 
at  250  to  300  pairs.  In  the  latter  year  the  keeper  lifted 
fifteen  dozen  fresh  eggs  on  loth  May,  besides  many  on 
other  dates.  This  year  (8th  May  1920)  the  birds  appear  to 
me  to  be  no  less  numerous. 

^  The  gullery  on  the  White  Moss,  near  West  Linton,  was  a  very 
large  one  for  twenty  years.  In  1897  Mr  R.  Godfrey  spoke  of  it  as  the 
most  populous  in  our  district.  At  the  end  of  April  1902  my  son  thought 
there  could  not  be  far  short  of  1000  pairs,  and  my  own  observation  in 
June  1904  seemed  to  support  this  estimate.  According  to  the 
keeper's  statement  the  Gulls  came  to  this  Moss  in   1893. 
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An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  gullery  may 
be  mentioned,  namely,  that  a  few  nests  occur  annually  in 
stunted  fir-trees  at  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh.  On  7th 
May  1917  I  shook  an  egg  from  a  nest  placed  10  or  11  feet 
from  the  ground  in  a  small  Scots-fir ;  the  nest,  which  was 
made  as  usual  of  dead  rushes  and  grass,  had  for  foundation  a 
layer  of  twigs,  probably  the  remains  of  that  of  a  Wood- 
pigeon.  From  another  nest,  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  in  a 
flooded  Scots-fir,  three  eggs  were  obtained  on  13th  May 
1919.  I  may  also  mention  that  on  29th  April  1916  1  found, 
lying  dead  at  the  edge  of  this  breeding-place,  a  Gull  (male) 
which  had  acquired  the  black  hood  while  still  retaining  the 
black-tipped  tail  feathers  of  immaturity.  Similar  birds  have 
been  seen  at  other  colonies. 

Harperrig  Reservoir^  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentlands  a  few 
miles  south-west  of  Mid-Calder  Station  (Kirknewton).  This 
reservoir  was  constructed,  I  understand,  in  1855-6,  The 
main  nesting-place  of  the  Gulls  is  near  the  head  of  the 
reservoir  on  what  is  more  or  less  of  an  island  according  to 
the  height  of  the  water.  How  far  back  the  colony  dates 
I  cannot  say  ;  its  existence,  however,  has  been  known  to  me 
for  forty  years.  My  first  actual  visit  to  it  was  made  on  20th 
May  1882.  Failing  to  reach  the  nests  that  day,  I  returned 
on  the  26th,  and  by  means  of  a  boat  was  able  to  land  on  the 
island.  My  notes  record  that  nests  were  plentiful,  mostly 
containing  deeply  incubated  eggs,  and  that  some  young  had 
already  hatched  out.  The  habitat  was  revisited  in  the 
breeding  seasons  of  1883  and  1884,  when  the  birds  were 
still  noted  as  numerous.  I  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
specific  estimate  of  their  numbers  on  these  occasions,  but 
I  feel  sure  there  were  not  less  than  100  to  150  pairs,  and 
visits  to  the  locality  in  1890,  1897,  1903,  1905,  etc.,  did 
not  reveal  any  marked  change  in  the  size  of  the  colony. 
Later  there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  increase  culminat- 
ing, Mr  White,  the  keeper  of  the  reservoir,  tells  me,  in  191 5, 
when  he  considers  there  were  at  least  250  pairs.  After  this 
their  protection  was  suspended  owing  to  war-time  scarcity 
of  food,  with  the  result  that  a  rapid  decrease  has  since  taken 
place,   so   rapid    indeed    that   last   year  (1919)   there    were 
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scarcely  thirty  pairs,  and  this  year  there  are  still  fewer. 
When  I  called  on  Mr  White  on  14th  May  he  had  not 
heard  of  a  single  nest,  and  I  could  only  see  four  or  five 
Gulls  anywhere  near  the  reservoir,  the  water  level  of  which 
was  unusually  high,  and  the  island  in  consequence  very 
small.  Dr  Eagle  Clarke,  who  landed  on  the  island  three 
days  later,  reports  about  a  score  of  new  nests,  one  of  which 
contained  a  single  egg.  Perhaps  this  decrease  has  some 
connection  with  the  increase  at  Threipmuir,  which  is  only 
about  five  miles  to  the  east.  As  Harperrig  is  not  far  from 
Kirknewton  I  presume  it  was  at  this  gullery  that  the 
Cumberland  ringed  bird  referred  to  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  for  191 6  was  found. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decrease  at  Harperrig,  a  colony 
established  themselves,  Mr  W.  F.  Little  writes  me,  on  Bawdy 
Moss,  about  two  miles  south  of  Crosswood  Reservoir  ;  "  they 
were  prospering  exceedingly  when  the  Tarbrax  miners 
discovered  them,"  and  so  completely  were  they  harried  the 
last  two  years  that  they  almost  all  left. 

Cobbinshaw  Reservoir,  in  the  south-west  of  the  county 
where  it  marches  with  Lanarkshire.  The  gullery  is  at  the 
swamp  where  an  island  has  formed  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  reservoir.  On  ist  June  1883,  the  keeper  at  the 
reservoir  told  me  he  had  taken  150  dozen  eggs  off  the  island 
that  year,  and  on  26th  April  1884  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  had  gathered  six  dozen  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  and 
seven  dozen  that  morning.  The  Gulls  were  certainly  at  that 
time  very  numerous ;  my  note  on  the  latter  occasion  is, 
"quite  1000  birds  (say  500  pairs)  and  still  increasing."  In 
April  1905  they  were  again  noted  as  abundant,  but  in  recent 
years  a  marked  falling  off  in  their  numbers  has  taken  place — 
in  the  interests  of  the  fishing  they  are  not  encouraged,  though 
the  value  of  the  eggs  is  not  disregarded.  On  19th  May  1919 
I  estimated  the  colony  at  from  200  to  250  pairs  at  most.  ^ 

West  Lothian  (Linlithgowshire). 

Hillhouse  Moor,  north-west  of  Armadale,  The  nesting- 
place  is  a  small  tarn  studded  with  tufts  of  rushes  and  sedges. 

^  There  is  a  large  colony  near  Auchengray  (Clyde)  not  far  off. 
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The  colony  was  visited  in  191 3  by  the  late  S.  E.  Brock,  who 
reckoned  it  at  about  sixty  pairs  ;  on  5th  July  when  I  saw 
it  there  were  considerably  less,  but  by  that  date  practically 
only  those  having  broods  to  attend  to  would  be  left.  From 
what  I  was  told,  it  appears  that  the  Gulls  had  nested  in  this 
locality  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the 
only  breeding-place  in  the  county;  there  may  have  been 
others  in  the  past,  but  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  any. 

Stirlingshire  (Forth  Section). 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  no  Gulls  breed  in  the  east  of  this 
section  of  the  county,  though  likely  enough  there  would  be 
a  colony  or  two  on  the  mosses  there  before  the  miner  came 
to  be  so  much  in  evidence.  Among  the  Dunipace  hills  a 
small  colony  appears  to  have  nested  at  one  time  on  Loch 
Coulter.  According  to  a  report  received  by  Harvie-Brown 
in  the  sixties,  "they  nested  on  a  cairn  of  stones  in  the  loch, 
but  the  stones  having  been  removed  the  Gulls  have  abandoned 
the  locality"  (MS.  note  by  H.-B.). 

West  Flanders  Moss,  between  Bucklyvie  Station  and  the 
River  Forth.^  Writing  on  28th  April  1884,  Harvie-Brown 
informed  Robert  Gray  that  on  the  25th  of  that  month  he 
visited  "an  immense  colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  that  have 
established  themselves  on  Flanders  Moss,  Stirlingshire.  The 
colony  he  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  Scotland  "  (MS.  note 
by  R.  G.).  Probably  this  has  reference  to  the  breeding-places 
on  the  Perthshire  side  of  the  Forth  as  well,  mainly  on  what  I 
call  East  Flanders  Moss.  The  Stirlingshire  site  was,  however, 
to  my  own  knowledge  the  breeding-quarters  of  several 
hundreds  of  Gulls  five-and-twenty  years  ago;  on  ist  May 
1896,  and  again  on  14th  May  1897,  I  saw  many  nests,  and 
reckoned  that  the  colony  could  not  be  short  of  300  pairs 
(exclusive  of  others  seen  to  the  north  of  the  river).     Recently 

1  Bartholomew's  Reduced  Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  Sheets  7  and  8, 
show  two  Flanders  r\Iosses,  one  on  the  Stirlingshire  side  of  the  Forth 
near  Bucklyvie,  the  other  on  the  Perthshire  side  east  of  Cardross 
House.  To  avoid  confusion  I  call  them  West  and  East  Flanders  Moss 
respectively.  No  doubt  they  are  but  parts  of  the  original,  far  more 
extensive  Flanders  Moss. 
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endeavours  have  been  made,  I  understand,  to  get  rid  of 
the  Gulls,  and  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  number  on 
this  ground  has  been  small.  This  year  they  are  said  to  have 
increased  again  (over  lOO  pairs). 

SouTii-WEST  Perthshire. 

East  Flanders  Moss^  i.e.,  Cardross  and  adjoining  mosses 
to  the  east  of  Menteith.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  various  mosses  over 
which  this  colony  is  scattered.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.  The  breeding 
station  of  Lainis  ridibtindus  alluded  to  in  1879  by  Buchanan- 
Hamilton  in  his  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Callander  {Proc.  Roy. 
PJiys.  Soc.)  was,  I  believe,  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  doubtless 
in  the  main  the  "  Flanders  Moss  "  spoken  of  by  Harvie-Brown 
in  1884  (see  above).  On  lOth  May  1893,  Mr  Oswin  Lee 
saw  hundreds  of  nests  with  eggs  "  on  Flanders  Moss  near  the 
Lake  of  Menteith"  {^Ainong  BritisJi  Birds  in  their  Nesting 
Haunts,  part  iii.).  My  acquaintance  with  the  colony  has 
been  too  slight  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  exactitude ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  can 
say  that  it  has  been  a  very  large  one  for  at  any  rate  thirty 
years — in  May  1896  I  set  it  down  at  roughly  1500  to  2000 
pairs.  This  is  a  large  figure  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  too 
high  if  local  opinion  counts  for  anything.  Mr  J.  Kirkwood, 
who  was  gamekeeper  at  Cardross  from  1912  to  1919,  tells  me 
the  Gulls  have  not  decreased  but  rather  increased  in  recent 
years.  According  to  his  estimates,  the  number  nesting  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  Moor,  including  Poldar  Moss,  totals 
at  the  height  of  the  season  quite  2000  pairs.  Beginning 
about  the  23rd  of  April  the  eggs,  to  the  number  at  times  of 
600  or  700,  were  gathered  every  third  or  fourth  day  right  on 
to  the  beginning  of  June.  When  the  nests  had  been  robbed 
a  few  times,  the  main  colonies  began  to  split  up  into  smaller 
groups  occupying  nine  or  ten  spots  scattered  over  the  moor, 
while  others  doubtless  left  it  altogether.  On  Gartur  Moss, 
near  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  I  have  known 
about  100  pairs  to  nest. 

LocJi  Mahaick,  about  four  miles  north  of  Doune.      I  know 
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of  no  record  of  this  gullery  prior  to  my  first  visit  to  the  loch, 
on  3rd  May  1886,  when  I  estimated  the  colony  at  about  250 
pairs.  In  May  1889  they  appeared  to  be  distinctly  more 
numerous.  Writing  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  for  October 
1891  (p.  165)  Lt.-Col.  Duthie  described  the  scene  at  the 
loch  side  "when  thousands  of  the  Black-headed  Gulls  rise 
from  their  nests  in  the  reeds,  and  from  the  water."  The 
colony  (unnamed)  is  also  described  in  Oswin  Lees'  book. 
Among  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting  Haunts^  part  iii.  In  May 
1897  it  was  still  an  extensive  and  populous  gullery.  Like 
other  colonies,  however,  it  has  its  ups  and  downs,  and  on 
14th  May  1905  Mr  Raeburn  could  see  only  about  a  dozen 
pairs  at  the  loch ;  but  I  imagine  this  was  merely  a  passing 
phase,  due  perhaps  to  the  nests  having  just  been  robbed, 
for  on  20th  May  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  Gulls  about  Doune 
and  at  Loch  Watston.  My  latest  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  colony  has  increased  greatly  during  recent 
years.  "  I  am  quite  certain,"  writes  Mr  N.  Nicolson,  game- 
keeper, Doune  Lodge,  "you  could  count  1000  Gulls  about 
the  loch  in  the  nesting  season  as  all  the  marsh  ground, 
which  is  of  big  extent,  is  literally  white  with  them,  and  their 
nests  are  by  the  hundreds"  {in  lit.  12.  iii.,  20). 

Fife  and  Kinross. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  gullery  in  Fife 
during  recent  years,  though  cases  of  nesting  at  Otterston 
(over  ten  years  ago)  and  Kilconquhar  Loch  (a  single  nest  in 
1919)  have  been  reported  to  me.  In  his  list  of  birds, 
contributed  to  Beveridge's  history  of  "  Culross  and  Tulli- 
allan,"  1885,  Mr  J.  J.  Dalgleish  states  that  a  colony  of  Black- 
headed  Gulls  formerly  bred  on  an  island,  now  submerged, 
on  the  larger  loch  at  Tulliallan.  In  Kinross-shire,  however, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  two  gulleries,  as  under: — 

St  Serf^s  Island,  Loch  Leven. — Sibbald  in  his  History  of 
Fife  and  Kinross,  17 10,  mentions  among  the  water-fowl  that 
haunt  Loch  Leven  "  Sundry  gulls."  Pennant  visited  the 
loch  in  1769,  and  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  (2nd  ed.  1772,  p.  68) 
there  occurs  this  passage  : — "  The  birds  that  breed  on  the 
10 1  AND  102  L 
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isles  [in  the  loch]  are  Herring  Gulls,  Pewit  Gulls,  and  great 
Terns,  called  here  Pictarnes."  The  Pewit  Gulls  were,  of 
course,  Lams  ridibundus,  and  by  Herring  Gulls  were 
probably  meant  Lesser  Black-backs.  Incidentally,  one 
wonders  if  the  place-name  Mawcarse,  near  Loch  Leven, 
has  any  connection  with  the  Gulls.  But  the  above  is  ancient 
history.  In  our  day  no  Black-headed  Gulls  nested  at  Loch 
Leven,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  about  fifteen  years  ago.  When 
on  St  Serf's  Island  on  20th  May  1886,  I  did  see  a  iQ\N  of  this 
species  flying  about ;  but,  as  my  notes  state,  I  did  not  think 
they  were  breeding.  On  subsequent  visits  during  the  eighties 
and  nineties  (including  1898)  none  were  observed.  When, 
exactly,  nesting  first  began  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  once 
started  the  gullery  rapidly  became  populous  (some  associate 
this  with  the  removal  of  the  cattle  from  the  island),  and  in 
May  1908,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I  entered  it  in  my  diary  as 
"a  large  colony."  In  191 3  I  made  the  rough  estimate  of 
"  1000  to  1500  birds"  (say  500  to  700  pairs).  Mr  Fred.  S. 
Beveridge,  in  a  memorandum  kindly  sent  to  me,  considers 
that  a  marked  diminution  took  place  between  the  years 
1909  and  1914.  "  Since,  however,  and  especially  during  last 
season  (1919),  the  species  has  become  more  abundant  than 
ever,"  but  he  gives  no  estimate  of  their  numbers.  The 
keepers  annually  collect  the  eggs,  and  during  the  war  many 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  Kinross  at  is.  to  is.  9d.  per  dozen. 
Mr  J.  W.  Bowhill  agrees  with  me  that  the  colony  only  dates 
back  to  about  1905.  Prior  to  that  the  only  Gulls  he  ever 
found  nesting  on  St  Serf's  were  four  or  five  pairs  of  Common 
Gulls  {Lams  canus)  on  19th  May  1903  (eggs  in  his  collection). 
In  1885  I  was  shown  a  Lesser  Black-back's  Qgg  which  was 
got  there  that  year,  and  nests  of  the  Common  Tern  I  have 
often  seen. 

Miller's  Loch,  on  the  Lomond  Hills. — Mr  A.  Templeman 
tells  me  {in  lit.  31,  iii.  20)  that  when  he  was  at  this  loch 
in  June  1919  he  was  mobbed  by  a  crowd  of  Black-headed 
Gulls,  which  he  estimated  at  forty  to  fifty  pairs.  There  were 
many  nests  (with  two  or  three  eggs)  built  on  tussocks  of 
Carex,  etc.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  the 
Gulls    first    nested    here.     I    imagine  the  colony  is   a   very 
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recent  offshoot  from  the  Loch  Levcn  guller)'.  Similar  small 
colonies  have  occasionally  bred,  Mr  Beveridge  says,  near 
the  shores  of  Loch  Glow,  Cleish  Hills;  these  he  attributes 
to  persecution  at  Loch  Leven. 

While  preparing  this  paper  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  very  interesting  and  useful  one,  recently  published  [Trans. 
Norf.  and  Norw.  Nat.  Soc,  19 19),  by  Mr  Robert  Gurney,  on 
"  Breeding  Stations  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  in  the  British 
Isles."  The  paucity  of  records  for  Scotland  is  pointed  out 
by  the  author,  and  an  appeal  made  for  a  fuller  census. 
Scottish  ornithologists  will,  I  hope,  give  their  assistance. 
Only  two  of  the  Forth  gulleries,  namely  Coldingham  Moor 
and  Harperrig  (presumably),  are,  I  may  say,  mentioned 
in  Mr  Gurney's  list. 


Some  further  Notes  on  "Blue"  Fulmar. — A  specimen  of 
this  interesting  dark  form  of  the  Fulmar  was  captured  at  St  Kilda 
in  May  1919,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
So  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  St  Kilda  is  the  only  known 
breeding  station  frequented  by  this  bird,  and  even  there,  one  or 
two,  at  most,  occur  among  the  countless  numbers  of  the  usual 
form. 

Since  my  former  notes  on  this  dark  form  and  its  distribution 
appeared  {Scottish  Naturalist,  19 14,  pp.  221-225),  I  '"'^'^ve  come 
across  some  interesting  observations  regarding  it.  These  were 
made  long  years  ago,  and  seem,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
They  were  made  by  one  Fredrick  Martens  in  the  year  1671,  and 
recorded  in  his  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland— a  work 
written  in  High  Dutch,  and  pubhshed  in  Hamburg  in  1675,  the 
first  edition  in  English  appearing  in  1694. 

Wridncr  of  the  "  Mallemucke"— the  old  Dutch  name  for  the 
Fulmar — Martens  remarks:  "They  are  not  always  of  the  same 
colour  ;  some  are  quite  grey,  which  we  take  to  be  the  oldest,  others 
are  grey  on  their  back  and  wings,  but  their  head  and  belly  are 
white,  which  are  the  young  ones.  This  is  generally  thought,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  difference  of  colour  proceeds  rather 
from  a  difference  in  kind  than  from  a  difference  in  age;  for  the 
grey  ones  I  only  saw  about  Spitzbergen,  but  the  grey  and  white 
ones,  although  I  have  seen  some  few  of  them  at  Spitzbergen,  yet 
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we  saw  abundance  more  about  the   North   Cape,  and  also  about 
Hitland  [  =  Shetland]  and  England." 

These  accurate  and  critical  remarks  on  the  Fulmar,  and  on 
much  else  relating  to  both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Spitzbergen, 
prove  that  Martens  was  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  his  name 
is  worthy  of  being  associated  with  that  of  Scoresby  —  another 
whaling  captain  distinguished  for  scientific  attainments  of  a  high 
degree. — Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 


Nesting  of  the  Shoveler  in  the  Lothians. — Strangely 
enough,  the  only  published  record  of  the  actual  finding  of  a  nest 
of  this  duck  in  the  Lothians  appears  to  be  that  in  Jardine's 
Naturalisfs  Library  (vol.  xiv.,  p.  128)  of  a  nest  and  eggs  "procured 
somewhere  about  Guillon  Links  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,"  prior  to 
1843.  For  a  good  many  years  past  the  Shoveler  has  bred  regularly 
at  Threipmuir  Reservoir,  in  Midlothian,  where  on  19th  May  19 10 
I  put  two  ducks  off  their  nests  containing  eleven  and  ten  eggs 
respectively.  Other  dates  on  which  I  have  seen  nests  there  are 
7th  j\Iay  T917  (eleven  eggs)  and  17th  May  1918.  I  first  saw  the 
species  on  this  reservoir  in  December  1898,  and  a  female  was  shot 
there  on  3rd  August  1899.  A  pair  seen  in  May  1904  were  evidently 
nesting.  \\\  East  Lothian,  on  12th  June  1909,  I  observed  two 
drakes,  and  a  duck  with  several  ducklings  following  her,  on  a  pond 
at  Biel,  and  was  shown  an  egg  which  had  been  taken  from  a  nest 
there  in  May.  The  marsh  where  Mr  R.  Godfrey  saw  a  drake 
Shoveler  in  April  1896  {Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1897,  p.  43)  is  not 
far  from  Biel. — William  Evans,  Edinburgh. 

Black  Terns  on  the  Kelvin. — On  the  evening  of  4th  May, 
when  visiting  some  of  the  marshes  which  adjoin  the  River  Kelvin, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  hawking  over  one  of  them,  a  pair 
of  Black  Terns  {Hydrochelidon  n.  tiigra).  Their  prey  appeared  to 
be  some  species  of  insect  which  was  in  process  of  emergence  from 
the  water.  Mr  John  Robertson  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them  again  on  the  evening  of  6th  May  over  the  same  marsh, 
when  they  remained  hovering  over  it  for  some  time ;  but  eventually 
they  rose  to  a  considerable  height  and  took  what  was,  evidently, 
their  final  departure,  as  I  saw  nothing  of  them  on  the  evening  of 
7th  May.  The  marsh  referred  to  is  only  about  two  miles  distant 
from  where  an  immature  bird  of  this  species  was  shot  on  i8th 
September  1918  (vide  Scot.  Nat.,  1918,  p.  266). — D.  Macdonald, 
Glasgow. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INSECT  FAUNA  OF  SOUTH  UIST. 
By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  F.R.S.E.,  F.E.S. 

In  the  month  of  June  1910  I  spent  about  a  fortnight  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lochboisdale,  in  the  island  of  South 
Uist,  and  during  that  period  collected  insects  of  all  Orders. 
The  Diptera  obtained  have  already  been  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  (see  volume  for  1914,  pp.  205 
et  seqq.),  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  determining  my  captures  in  other  groups. 
Since  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  general  ento- 
mology of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  it  appears  desirable  to  place 
on  record  full  details  of  the  species  observed  during  my 
brief  stay,  and  the  following  list  includes  the  whole  of  my 
captures  with  the  exception  of  certain  small  insects  belonging 
to  difficult  groups  {e.g.  Braconidse,  etc.)  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  interesting  to  draw  special 
attention  to  three  features  which  struck  me  as  noteworthy. 
Firstly,  the  great  abundance  of  Dragon  -  flies.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  small  lochs  and  pools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lochboisdale,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  little  surprise 
that  the  Odonata  should  be  plentiful,  but  I  must  confess  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment  when  I  actually 
experienced  the  predominance  of  these  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  insects — probably  more  in  evidence  than  usual 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  fine  sunny  weather  with  which 
I  was  favoured.  Over  the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the 
road  between  Lochboisdale  and  Daliburgh  two  species  of 
Dragon-flies,  PyrrJiosonia  nyvipJiula,  Sulz.,  and  Ischmira 
elegans,  Lind.,  literally  swarmed,  and  whenever  I  sat  down 
to  rest  or  halted  to  transfer  my  insects  from  net  to  killing- 
bottle,  Pyrrhosoma  would  actually  settle  on  my  boots  and 
clothing  !  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  such  overwhelming 
abundance  of  Odonata  was  unique.  In  the  same  ditches 
the  fly  RJiijigia  cajnpestris,  Mg.,  was  more  than  usually 
common,  along  with  species  of  the  genera  PlatycJiirus  and 
Melanostoma. 
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A  second  outstanding  feature  was  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  the  larva  of  Nyssia  zonaria,  Schiff.,  on  the 
sandhills  lying  on  the  western  coast  near  Daliburgh.  This 
occurrence  in  myriads  was  notified  by  me  in  the  1910  volume 
of  this  journal  (pp.  215-217),  and  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  in 
this  place  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  sit  down  to  rest  without  crushing  an  unpleasantly  large 
number  of  these  fine  caterpillars. 

Lastly,  while  investigating  a  corrie  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  viz.  that  bearing  the  name  of  Bealach  an 
Easain,  on  the  25th  June,  I  was  astonished  to  find  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  pupae  of  the  Currant  Moth,  Abraxas 
grossiUariata^  L.,  lying  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  In 
Barrett's  Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Islafids,  vol,  vii., 
p.  262,  this  peculiarity  of  habitat  in  the  Hebrides  is  thus 
alluded  to :  "I  am  further  informed  by  Mr  A,  F.  Griffiths 
that  in  the  Hebrides  the  larvae  of  this  species  feed,  in 
multitudes,  upon  heather  {Callima  vitlgaris),  and  that  the 
moths,  of  ordinary  colour  and  markings,  may  be  seen  sitting, 
side  by  side,  in  hundreds  on  the  rocks  close  above."  I 
collected  a  number  of  the  pupa;,  from  which  the  moths 
emerged  after  my  return  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  their  colour  and  markings,  but  their  size  is 
somewhat  below  the  average,  measuring  in  expanse  of  wing 
only  from  32  to  35  millimetres  (one  inch  and  a  quarter  to 
one  inch  and  three-eighths). 

In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  names  (with  Gaelic 
spelling  !)  I  append  a  list  of  localities  investigated,  with  dates, 
and  in  the  list  of  species  shall  refer  to  these  merely  by 
their  numbers  : — 

1.  Slopes  of    Beinn    Ruigh    Choinnich,    from    100-700  feet — 

June  14th. 

2.  Roadside,  Lochboisdale  to  Daliburgh — 15th. 

3.  Sandhills  on  coast,  W.  of  Daliburgh — 15th. 

4.  Roadside,     Lochboisdale    to    Daliburgh  ;    also    Loch    nan 

Geadh  and  Loch  Chilleirivagh,  2  miles  from  Lochboisdale 
Pier  (on  roadside) — i6th. 

5.  Slopes  of  Triuirebheinn,  100-1168  feet — 17th. 

6.  Sandhills  on  coast,  W.  of  Daliburgh — i8th. 
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7.  Loch  Chilleirivagh  and  Loch  na  Ii-Airidh  Duibhe  (roadside 

2  miles  from  Lochboisdale  Pier) — 20th. 

8.  Lochan  Gobhlach — 20th. 

g.  Ditch  on  roadside,  i  mile  VV.  of  Poolcray — 21st. 

10.  Small    loch    N.W.    of    summit    of    Triuirebheinn,    about 

1050  feet — 22nd. 

11.  Small  loch  N.  of,  and  adjoining,  Loch  nan  Smalag — 22nd. 

12.  Slopes   of  Triuirebheinn,   between   localities    10  and    11  — 

22  nd. 

13.  Ditches,    etc.,    on    roadside    N.    of    Daliburgh    and    along 

roadside  W.  to  Askernish  House — 23rd. 

14.  Sandhills  on  coast,  W.  of  Daliburgh — 24th. 

15.  Roadside  at  Daliburgh — 24th. 

16.  Bealach    an    Easain,    N.E.    of   Beinn    Ruigh    Choinnich — 

25th. 

LIST   OF  SPECIES. 

Lepidoptera. 

Lyccena  icarus,  Rott.     One   S^  Lochboisdale,  23rd;  one  (^ ,  loc.  16. 

Ccenonympha  paniphilns,  L.     Three,  loc.  i. 

Lasiocavipa  (juerais,  L.     One   $^  loc.  5. 

Hadena  pist,  L.     One,  loc.  13. 

Nyssia   zonaria^    Schiff.     The   larvce    of  this    species   occurred   in 

thousands  on  the  sandhills  W.  of  Daliburgh  (see  remarks  in 

Introduction.) 
Abraxas  grossulariata,    L.     Pupce    found   abundantly    in    loc.    16 

(see  remarks  in  Introduction).     Expanse  of  specimens  reared 

from  pupfe,  32-35  millimetres. 
Melanippe  sociata,  Bkh.     One,  loc.  3,  and  one  on  sandhills  W.  of 

Daliburgh,   23rd. 
Cainptogramina  bilineata,   L.     Three,  loc.   16;  and  one,  slopes  of 

Askervein,    23rd.     All  the   specimens    have  very  prominently 

marked  bands. 
Eupithecia  castigala,  Haw.     One,  loc.  12. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Carabus  granulatus,  L.  One,  loc.  i;  one,  loc.  16;  and  on  road- 
side at  Lochboisdale,   20th. 

Nebria  brevicollis,  Fab.     One.  loc.  i  ;  nine,  loc.  5. 

Pterostichus  nigrita,  Fab.  One,  loc.  i  ;  one,  roadside,  Lochbois- 
dale, 24th. 
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Pterostichus  strenuus,  Pz.     One,  loc.  i6. 

,,  striola,  Fab.     One,  loc.  i6. 

Calathus  cisteloides,  Pz.     One,  loc.  i6. 
Bcmbidium  pallidipcnne^  111.     One,  loc.   6.     This  species  has  been 

recorded  from  Tiree  by  Donisthorpe. 
Amarafamiliaris,  Duft.     One,  loc.  6. 
Amara  communis,    Pz.      One,    loc.     i  ;    one,    roadside,    Lochbois- 

dale,  20th. 
Trechus   ftiinuhts,    Fab.     One,    loc.    5.     Var.    obtiisus,    Er.      Two, 

loc.    I. 
Patrohus  assimilis,  Chaud.     One,  loc.  i. 

Agabus  biptistulahis,  L.     Four,  loc.  i;  one,  loc.  10;  two,  loc.  16. 
Colymbetes  fusais,  L.     One,  loc.  i. 

Gyrinus  natator.  Scop.     Several  captured  in  Iocs.  4,  8,  and  11. 
Quedius  molocliinus,  Gr.     One,  loc.  5. 

Aphodius  fiinetarius,  L.     One,  sandhills  W.  of  Daliburgh,  23rd. 
Aphodius    ater,    Deg.     One,     loc.    14;    one,    roadside,    Lochbois- 

dale,  23  rd. 
Aphodius  depressus,  Kng.     One,  black  variety,  roadside,  Lochbois- 

dale,    23rd;    one,    bright   red   typical    form,    sandhills    W.   of 

Daliburgh,  23rd. 
Athous  hccmorrhoidalis,  Fab.     One,  loc.  2 ;  one,  loc.  4. 
Coryiiibites  cupreus.  Fab.     One,  loc.  2. 

Donacia  discolor,  Pz.     One,  loc.  6;  two,  loc.  8;  one,  loc.  10. 
Ofiorhyfichtis  atroapterus,  Deg.     Two,  loc.  6. 

,,  blandus,  Gyll.     One,  loc.  16. 

Phtlopedon  geininatus,  Fab.     Seven,  loc.  6;  five,  loc.  14. 
Si  tones  lineatus,  L.     Several,  loc.  14. 

Hymenoptera. 

Allantus  arcuatus,  Forst.     Two,  loc.  2;  one,  loc.  13. 

Rhogogaster  viridis,  L.     Three,  loc.  i ;  one,  loc.  5. 

Odynerus  pictus,  Curt.     One,  loc.  4. 

Bonibus   sinithianus.    White.       Three,    loc.    4 ;    one,    loc.    5  \    one, 

loc.  6;  five,  loc.  14;  one,  sandhills  W.  of  Daliburgh,  23rd. 
Bombus  latreillellus,  Kby.,  var.  distinguendus,  Mor.     Two,  loc.  14. 
,,      jonellus,  Kby.     One,  loc.  5;  two,  loc.  16. 
,,       terrestris,   L.     One,  loc.    3;  eight,   loc.   6;  eight,   loc.    14; 
two,  sandhills  W.  of  Daliburgh,  23rd. 

Hemiptera. 

Salda  littoralis,  L.     One,  loc.  6. 

Velia  currens,  Fab.     One,  loc.  i  ;  two,  loc.  8. 
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Gerris  odonfogaster,  Zett.     One  ^  and  two  ?  ?  ,  loc.  4. 
Notoiiecta  glauca,  L.     One,  loc.  4,  and  one,  loc.  7 — both  immature. 
Corixa  carinata,  Sahib.     Three,  loc.  7  ;  one,  loc.  10, 

,,    fabricii,  Fieb.     One,  loc.  i. 

,,     scotH,  Fieb.     Seven,  loc.  8. 
Philcetms  lineatus,  L.     One,  loc.  5;  three,  loc.  12. 

Trichoptera. 

Philopotattius  montanus,  Don.     Two,  loc.  5. 
Lwinophilus  inarinoratus],  Curt.     One,  loc.  5. 

,,  }  griseiis,  L.     One,  loc.  12. 

Rhyacophila  dorsalis,  Curb.     One,  loc.  5. 

Neuroptera. 

Chloroperla  graminatica^  Poda.     One,  loc.  5. 

Stalls  /lifaria,  L.     One,  loc.  4. 

Ischnicra  elegans,   Lind.     Three    ^    and   four    ? ,  loc.   2 ;  two    S , 

loc.  3 ;  four  S  >  loc.  4. 
Pyrrhosoma  nymphula,  Sulz.     In  swarms  on  the  roadside  ditches 

between  Lochboisdale  and  Daliburgh  (see  Introduction). 

Orthoptera. 

Forficida  auricularia^  L.     Nine  $,  loc.  16. 

Gomphocerus  viaculatus,  Thnbg.     Six,   loc.  3 ;    five,   loc.   6.     Two, 

loc.  16. 
Stenobothrus  viridulus,  L.     One,  slopes  of  Askervein,  23rd. 


Northern  Bullfinch  in  East  Lothian. — On  loth  January 
1920  I  received  a  number  of  Bullfinches,  amongst  which  was  one 
female  of  the  so-called  Siberian  variety ;  these  were  caught  at  East 
Linton,  Haddingtonshire,  and  had  been  taken  so  recently  that  the 
birdlime  on  their  plumage  was  still  moist  when  they  reached  me. 
With  the  exception  of  the  female  mentioned  all  of  these  birds  were 
of  the  normal  type  and  served  to  contrast  sharply  the  much  heavier 
build,  larger  and  coarser  beak,  broader  wing  bars,  and  longer  flight 
feathers  of  the  one  in  question. — Alexander  Cochrane,  Edinburgh. 
lOI   AND   102  M 
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The     Protection     of    Terns.  —  The     Scottish     Freshwater 
Fisheries  Committee   has  condemned,  among    other   birds  alleged 
to    be    destructive   to    freshwater   fish,    all    species    of  Terns,    and 
recommends    that   protection   be    withdrawn    from    them.     I   have 
studied  very  carefully  the  food  of  Terns,  and  handled  over  two 
thousand    young    ones,    the    majority   of    which    regurgitated    the 
contents   of  their   crops.     The  chief  food  of  the  Common  Tern 
consists    of  young  herrings,  with  a  fair  number  of  young  whiting, 
and  also  a  few  young  codling,  lumpsuckers,  and  long  rough  dabs, 
and  although  the  colonies  visited  were  bounded  by  rivers  famous 
for  their  Salmonidc-e,  no  trace  of  the  young  of  any  freshwater  fish 
was  found,  either  in  the  birds  or  on  the  ground.     The  food  of  the 
larger  Sandwich  Tern  is  almost  entirely  young  whiting.     Many  of 
the  Common  Terns  visit  the  fresh  waters  to  wash  themselves,  and 
although  I  have  watched  them  carefully  for  several  years,  I  have  yet 
to  see  them   carrying  fish  from  any  direction  but  the  open  sea. 
The   fry  of  all    the    fish    named   are,    moreover,    extremely  small. 
In  their  winter  quarters  Terns  are  killed  in  immense  numbers  for 
their    wings    and    tails,    which    form    important    articles    for    the 
decoration  of  feminine  headgear.     Moreover,  great  cruelty  is  used 
in  their  collection,  for  the  wings  and  tails  are  often  torn  from  birds 
only  slightly  wounded.     Are  these  beautiful  and  graceful  summer 
visitors  to  be  persecuted  in  these  their  summer  quarters  also?     It  is 
desired   that    protection    for   these   species    should   be   withdrawn, 
because  of  the  damage  they  do  to  freshwater  fisheries,  which  is  nil. 
In  the  sea  there  are  plenty  of  fish-fry  to  satisfy  a  thousand  times  the 
number  of  birds  bred  on  our  shores.     Before  condemning  the  birds, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  stop  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
fish-fry  by  trawlers,  and  also  to  stop  hundreds  of  tons  of  fish  being 
either  converted  into    manure    or  dumped  back  into  the  sea  by 
profiteers,  merely  to  keep  up  high  prices?     Are  they  condemned 
because  they  take  a  few  flies  on  lochs  which  ought  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  to  feed  Salmonida^  ? 

It  is  iniquitous  that  such  a  beautiful  family  should  be  condemned 
to  destruction,  when  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  birds  being 
harmless  to  the  young  of  game  fish,  and  only  feeding  on  the 
countless  millions  of  sea-fry,  whose  numbers  are  beyond  belief — 
H.  W.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 

[In  the  Orders  recently  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
protection  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Common  Tern  in  a  few 
counties  where  it  is  liable  to  do  harm.  The  other  Terns  are  still 
protected  under  the  Act  of  1880. — Eds.] 
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A    NEW   BRITISH    MOSQUITO. 

By  F.  W.  Edwards.  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

Among  a  small  collection  of  CuHcidae  recently  sent  for 
determination  by  Mr  P.'  H.  Grimshaw  were  a  single  male 
specimen  collected  at  Bonhill,  Dumbarton,  21st  August  1909, 
by  Mr  J.  R.  Malloch,  and  three  females,  from  Bonhill, 
4th  May  1907  (Malloch) ;  Newington,  Edinburgh,  September 
1912  (Annandale) ;  and  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  30th 
September  1909  (Grimshaw)  respectively,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Theobaldia,  and  representing  a  species  new  to  the 
British  list. 

In  the  year  1906  {Canadian  Entomologist,  xxxviii.,  p.  326) 
Dr  C.  S.  Ludlow  described  a  species  of  this  genus  from 
Alaska  as  T.  alaskiiensis ;  a  fuller  description  of  this,  also  a 
figure  of  the  male  genitalia,  is  given  in  Howard,  Dyar 
and  Knab's  Monograph  of  the  Mosquitoes  of  Nortli  and 
Central  America  (vol.  iii.,  p.  498).  More  recently  a  single 
male  of  a  very  similar  species  was  re.ceived  at  the  British 
Museum  from  Archangel,  having  been  collected  there  in 
1918  by  Captain  A.  G.  Garment.  Owing  to  the  widely 
different  locality  and  to  the  fact  that  the  genitalia  showed 
slight  differences  from  Howard,  Dyar  &  Knab's  figure,  I 
regarded  this  as  a  species  distinct  from  T.  alaskdensis,  and 
briefly  described  it  {Bull.  Ent.  Res.,  x.,  p.  136,  end  of  January 
1920)  as  T.  arctica.  Meanwhile  Dr  Ludlow  has  also  pro- 
posed the  name  T.  siberiensis  {Insccutor  Insciticu,  vii.,  p.  151, 
beginning  of  January  1920)  for  a  number  of  females  from 
Eastern  Siberia  which  are  almost,  if  not  quite  identical,  with 
T.  alaskdensis  in  coloration. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  regard  these  names  as  indicating 
at  most  slight  local  variations  of  a  single  species  of  holarctic 
distribution.  As,  however,  no  males  have  been  received  at 
the  British  Museum  from  Alaska  or  Siberia,  it  will  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  call  our  species  provisionally  by  the  name 
T,  arctica. 

T.  arctica  resembles  T.  annulata  in  having  distinctly 
spotted  wings  and  a  median  white  stripe  on  the  second 
abdominal  tergite.  It  differs  conspicuously,  however,  in 
having  no  white  rings  near  the  tips  of  the  femora  and  tibial, 
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and  none  in  the  middle  of  the  first  tarsal  joints.  There  are 
distinct  white  rings  at  the  bases  of  the  first  three  or  four 
tarsal  joints,  but  the  legs  as  a  whole  have,  even  to  the  naked 
eye,  a  much  less  banded  appearance  than  those  of  T.  minulata. 
There  are  also  important  differences  between  the  genitalia  of 
the  two  species,  the  male  of  T.  arctica  having  on  the  eighth 
abdominal  sternite  a  row  of  short  spines  which  are  not  found 
in  T.  annulata,  though  they  occur  in  some  other  species  of 
the  genus,  and  are  indicated  in  our  British  T.  {Cnlicella) 
morsitans.  The  Scotch  male  example  agrees  absolutely  with 
the  type  from  Archangel. 

This  very  interesting  addition  to  our  British  faunal  list 
was  quite  unexpected,  but  there  are  several  other  continental 
forms  which  are  very  likely  to  occur  in  Scotland,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  recorded  from  our  islands.  There  are 
almost  certainly  further  discoveries  in  store  for  Scottish 
dipterists  who  will  undertake  to  collect  mosquitoes,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  so  this  season.  Apart  from 
the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  new  British  forms,  it  should 
be  noted  that  both  TJieobaldia  arctica  and  Culex  apicalis  are 
at  present  known  as  British  by  four  and  two  specimens 
respectively  taken  in  Scotland.  The  second  (hitherto  un- 
recorded) specimen  of  C.  apicalis  is  from  Kincraig,  31st 
May  1908  (Grimshaw).  Another  very  little  known  species 
is  OcJilerotatJis  concinnus  (Stephens),  which  was  originally 
described  from  Scotland,  but  has  only  once  been  taken  since 
Stephens'  time.  The  male  is  still  unknown ;  its  discovery 
will  very  likely  prove  that  0.  concinnns  is  the  same  as 
O.  sylvcB  (Theobald)  from  the  New  Forest,  and  O.  dorso- 
vittatus  (Villeneuve)  from  France. 

There  are  also  several  gaps  to  be  filled  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  life-histories  of  the  insects,  the  early  stages  of  T.  arctica 
and  O.  concinnus  being  entirely  unknown.  As  breeding  is 
the  easiest  way  to  obtain  good  specimens,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Scottish  collectors  will  undertake  it.  The  larvas  should 
be  isolated  in  i-inch  tubes,  their  skins  carefully  preserved  in 
spirit  or  mounted  on  slides,  and  labelled  to  correspond  with 
the  adults  issuing  from  them. 

The  present  writer  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  who  may 
have  difficulty  in  determining  their  captures. 
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Ring  Ouzel  in  Outer  Hebrides. — Last  week  I  received  a 
?  Ring  Ouzel  from  Shillay  Lighthouse,  Monach.  The  bird,  having 
crashed  against  the  lantern,  was  dispatched  to  me  by  the  keeper,  in 
an  air-tight  jar.  Unfortunately  this  jar  became  broken  in  transit, 
and  the  specimen  arrived  in  a  hopeless  condition.  The  following 
note  accompanied  the  package — "  14th  April  1920,  Ring  Ouzel 
killed  at  lantern  10.26  p.m.  Wind  S.W.  Light.  Sky  overcast. 
Barometer  29.00." 

From  a  letter  following,  the  keeper  tells  me  that  on  the  next 
day  (15th  April),  at  6.30  a.m.,  he  noticed  two  birds  of  the  same 
species  upon  the  island.  These  he  had  under  observation  for  about 
an  hour,  after  which  he  lost  sight  of  them. — Fred,  S.  Beveridge, 
St  Leonard's  Hill,  Dunfermline. 

Great   Spotted  Woodpecker   in   Argyll. — It    may   be    of 

interest  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  the  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  here  on  several  occasions  this  spring.  I  think  there 
is  a  pair,  and  I  hope  they  will  nest.  I  have  never  seen  the  bird  in 
this  part  before,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  often  found  in  the  west  of 
Scotland. — John  H.  P.  Leschallas  (Major),  Glenfinart,  Ardentinny. 
[This  is  the  second  record  for  the  county.  A  female  was 
trapped  in  July  last  year  at  Minard,  some  13  miles  south-west  of 
Inveraray  {Scot.  Nat.,  1919,  p.  185). — Eds.] 

Shoals  of  Squids  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. — During  the  last 
week  in  January  signs  of  a  considerable  shoreward  migration  of 
Squids  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  became  noticeable,  for  as  a  result  of 
an  easterly  gale  a  number  were  reported  as  having  been  washed 
up  on  the  shore  near  Aberlady.  Either  the  migration  of  the 
Squids  thereafter  increased  in  volume  or  the  increasing  violence 
of  the  gale  played  greater  havoc  with  the  individuals  engaged  in 
egg-laying  in  the  water  below  tide-mark,  for  the  numbers  of  Squids 
thrown  up  increased  vastly  in  the  first  week  of  February,  many 
being  alive  or  newly  dead.  About  this  time  individuals  lined  the 
shore  from  Portobello  to  Aberlady,  and  a  writer  in  the  Scotsman 
slated  that  not  for  seven  years  have  so  many  been  seen.  The 
appearance  of  the  Squids  on  the  beach  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of 
an  easterly  gale  with  the  breeding  time,  when  the  Squids  seek 
the  shallower  water  in  order  to  deposit  their  masses  of  eggs  on 
sea-weeds  in  the  laminarian  zone.  An  individual  brought  from 
Aberlady  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  by  Mr  O.  H.  Wild,  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  similar  to  the  multitudes  on  the  beach  there, 
was     a     fine     example    of     the    species    Ofnmastrephes    sagittatus 
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(Lamarck),  2  feet  3  inches  long  from  tip  of  tail  to  tip  of  tentacles 
with  arms  8  inches  long,  and  fin  6^  inches  long  hy  8  inches 
broad. — James  Ritchie. 

Xyloterus  (Trypodendron)  domesticus,  L.,  and  other 
Coleoptera  in  Renfre'wshire. — During  the  month  of  April  1919, 
while  walking  along  a  road  in  Renfrewshire,  I  noticed  that  a  small 
patch  of  ground  adjoining  the  road  had  been  cleared  of  trees, 
probably  owing  to  the  demand  for  wood  during  the  war.  Although 
most  of  the  main  trunks  had  been  removed,  the  stumps  were  left, 
and  the  ground  was  littered  with  branches,  large  and  small,  mostly 
of  beech  and  fir.  I  found  the  beech  branches  to  be  freely  bored 
by  Xyloterus  which,  upon  the  capture  of  a  specimen  or  two,  turned 
out  to  be  X.  domesticus^  a  species  that  had  only  previously  been 
recorded  from  Lanarkshire  in  the  Clyde  area.  Beneath  the  bark 
of  the  fir  stumps  and  branches  occurred  Rhizophagus  dispar,  Gylt., 
and  bipustitlati/s,  F.,  Hylastes  palliatus,  Gyll.,  and  Pityogenes 
bide?itatus,  Herbst.  H.  palliatus  was  present  under  the  bark  in 
very  large  numbers,  larviK  being  observed  as  well  as  the  perfect 
insects.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  during  the  extensive 
cutting  of  wood  that  has  gone  on  throughout  the  war,  there  must 
be  many  places  where  the  debris  has  not  been  burned  or  cleared 
away,  and  as  these  places,  like  the  one  I  have  described,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  breeding  ground  of  such  forest  pests  as  H.  palliatus, 
they  must  form  a  distinct  menace  to  standing  wood  in  their  vicinity. 
— A.  Fergusson,  Glasgow. 

Henichus  (Scydmaenus)  exilis,   Er.,  in   South  Perth. — 

In  July  last  year  one  specimen  of  this  little  beetle  was  found 
beneath  oak  bark  in  that  part  of  Glen  Falloch  which  lies  within 
Vice-County  No.  87  (South  Perth),  and  in  the  Clyde  area.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Sharp  {Scot.  Nat.,  iii.  232),  it  is  very  rare  in  Scotland, 
and  the  only  faunal  areas  from  which  he  recorded  it,  were  Tay  and 
Clyde.  The  Clyde  record  was  probably  based  upon  a  note  of  its 
capture  near  Paisley  by  the  late  Morris  Young,  contained  in  the 
Entomologisfs  Annual  (1865,  p.  42),  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  recorded  from  the  area  since  then. — A.  Fergusson, 
Glasgow. 
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CURRENT   LITERATURE. 

The  Food  of  some  Wild  Birds. — In  a  series  of  short  papers 
Dr  W.  E.  Collinge  continues  his  records  of  the  food  content  of  the 
crops  of  our  wild  birds.  Two  of  the  papers  before  us  deal  in  a 
general  way  with  groups  of  birds.  Thus  in  ihe  Journal  of  the  Wild 
Bird  Itivestigatioii  Society  (March  1920)  appears  a  summary  of 
results  illustrating  the  relation  of  wild  birds  to  the  farmer,  in  which 
the  unassailable  conclusion  is  reached  that  "  in  our  avifauna  we  have 
a  potent  factor  for  good  that  is  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
especially  to  the  farmer  and  those  who  live  by  the  produce  of  the 
land";  and  in  Nature  (8th  April  1920)  an  account  is  given  of  the 
relation  of  sea-birds  to  fisheries  and  agriculture,  in  which  the  Black- 
headed  Gull  is  singled  out  for  detailed  treatment,  but  in  which  the 
general  result  is  reached  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Cormorant  and  Shag,  "the  food  of  each  species  is  partly  beneficial," 
and  "the  total  percentage  of  injuries  is  less  than  that  of  the  benefits, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  food  is  of  a  neutral  nature."  The  remaining 
papers  of  the  series  deal  with  particular  species.  Of  the  food  of 
the  Barn  Owl  (as  estimated  by  percentage  volume  of  stomach-content) 
85.5  per  cent,  consists  of  creatures  harmful  to  man's  crops  (68.5  per 
cent.  Mice  and  Voles,  9.5  House-sparrows,  Starlings,  and  Black- 
birds, and  7.5  injurious  insects).  The  same  method  of  estimation 
shows  that  the  Kingfisher,  judging  from  nest  as  well  as  crop 
contents,  destroys  71.0  per  cent,  volume  of  neutral  food,  16.0  per 
cent,  beneficial,  and  only  13.0  per  cent,  injurious  (///.  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  6th  March  1920);  while  the  Nightjar's  record  of 
88.0  per  cent,  injurious  insects  and  12.0  per  cent,  neutral  insects 
singles  it  out  as  a  bird  highly  beneficial  and  deserving  utmost 
efforts  at  protection.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  investigation 
involved  the  death  of  sixty-two  specimens  of  this  most  useful  bird. 

A  Variety  of  Mollusc  new  to  Scotland  —  Helico^ona 
arbustoruni,  van  bifasciata,  Kew.  —  From  the  limestone  island 
of  Lismore,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Rev.  G.  A.  Frank  Knight  records 
one  specimen-  of  the  var.  bifasciata  of  Helicogona  arbustoruni,  the 
specimen  having  been  identified  by  the  late  W.  Denison  Roebuck. 
The  variety  differs  from  the  typical  form  in  possessing,  instead  of 
one  dark  brown  band  encircling  the  whorls,  one  or  more  darker 
spiral  bands.  The  variety,  previously  unknown  from  Scotland, 
has  several  English  records,  and  occurs  in  Switzerland.  {Glasgmv 
Naturalist,  vol.  viii.,  1920,  p.  127). 

£ 
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BOOK   NOTICES. 

A  Geographical  Bihliographv  of  British  Ornithology  from 
THE  earliest  TIMES  TO  THE  END  OF  1918.  Arranged  under 
Counties.  By  W.  H.  Mullens,  H.  Kirke  Swann,  and  Rev. 
F.  C.  R.  Jourdain.  To  be  issued  in  Six  Parts,  at  6s.  net  per 
Part.     London:  Witherby  &  Co.,  1919. 

This  important  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  corollary  to  Messrs 
Mullens  and  Swann's  recently  published  BibliograpJiy  of  British  Orni- 
iJiologists.  It  affords  a  practically  exhaustive  record  of  the  books, 
articles,  notes  and  records  relating  to  the  avifauna  of  the  British  and 
Irish  counties  arranged  chronologically  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1918.  Such  a  catalogue  of  the  remarkably 
voluminous  literature  devoted  to  the  ornithology  of  the  British  Isles  has 
never  before  been  attempted  on  exhaustive  lines,  and  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  numerous  devotees  to  the  study  of  our  birds, 
and  indispensable  to  all  engaged  in  literary  work  of  a  faunal  nature. 

Some  of  the  references  quoted  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
superfluous,  as,  for  instance,  "  My  Woodpeckers"  (Cheshire),  "  Magpies 
in  Flocks''  (Derbyshire),  "Robbery  by  a  Tomtit"  (Cheshire),  and 
numerous  others.  These  have  no  faunistic  value  whatever,  and  if 
it  were  desirable  to  deal  with  them,  they  ought  to  be  grouped  under 
definite  suitable  headings ;  at  present  they  are  practically  buried. 
The  selection  of  the  paper  on  which  the  work  has  been  printed  is  most 
unfortunate  :  it  is  almost  as  soft  as  blotting  paper,  and  when  the  paper 
knife  has  been  used  it  results  in  sorry  tattered  edges.  We  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  parts  were  issued  with  the  edges 
trimmed. 

The  Heron  of  Castle  Creek.  Alfred  W.  Rees.  London : 
John  Murray.     Price  7s.  6d. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  writer  of  laiito  the  Fisherman^  the 
little  sketches  contained  in  this  book  are  full  of  subtle  charm  and  insight. 
In  our  opinion  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  attractive,  but  all  have  the 
glamour  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  describe  the  author's  wanderings, 
chiefly  in  his  native  Wales.  The  bulk  of  the  book  has  already  appeared 
in  the  form  of  articles  in  various  publications  ;  gathered  together  they 
form  a  delightful  little  book,  lightly  and  gracefully  written  and  full  of 
literary  merit.  The  combination  of  a  master  of  English  and  an  adept 
in  field  observation  is  one  seldom  met  with  ;  Mr  Rees  evidently  enjoyed 
both  of  these  in  large  measure.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  general 
reader  rather  than  for  the  specialist  in  Natural  History,  and  as  such 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  enjoyed  by  a  large  public.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
Memoir  of  the  author  from  the  pen  of  his  literary  executor  Mr  J.  K. 
Hudson. 
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REPORT  ON 
SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGY  IN  1919, 

INCLUDING  MIGRATION. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  year  under  review  shows  many  interesting  features. 
Students  of  bird-life  can  now  pursue  their  investigations 
untrammelled  by  the  restrictions  which  were  inevitable 
during  the  war.  Our  recorders  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  improved  state  of  affairs,  and  the  result  is  the  large 
and  interesting  volume  of  notes  which  is  summarised  in  this 
Report.  We  fully  realise  how  much  we  owe  to  all  our 
correspondents,  and  appreciate  the  trouble  they  have  taken 
to  keep  and  send  in  all  the  records  we  have  received  from 
them.  We  tender  them  our  cordial  thanks  for  all  they  have 
done,  and  hope  that  they  and  we  may  be  able  to  carry  on  in 
the  years  to  come  as  we  have  done  in  those  that  have  gone. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due,  in  the  Northern  group  of 
localities,  to — John  S.  Tulloch,  Lerwick  ;  G.  T.  Kay,  Lerwick  ; 
J.  C.  Bowie,  Bixter ;  William  Harry  Greenaway,  Foula ; 
Duncan  Mackenzie,  Whalsay  Skerries ;  Jerome  Wilson,  Fair 
Isle;  Matthew  Sanderson,  North  Ronaldshay ;  John  Bain, 
Noss  Head  and  Duncansby  Head ;  T.  Leask,  Duncansby 
Head.  In  the  Eastern  group,  to — A.  C.  Jackson,  Swordale ; 
Dr  D.  J.  Balfour  Kirke,  Ross-shire  ;  Robert  Clyne,  Cromarty  ; 
William  Berry,  Lentran ;  Seton  Gordon,  various  parts  of 
Highlands;  Donald  Guthrie,  Newtonmore;  Jane  Gowan, 
Cullen  ;  D.  D.  Conacher,  Banff;  W.  Ogg,  Elgin;  Garden 
Duff,  Aberdeenshire  ;  Colonel  R.  Drummond  Hay,  Upper 
Tay    Estuary ;    Sir    George    Kinloch,    Bt.,    Meigle ;    H.    R. 
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Colman,  Broughty  Ferry ;  Henry  Boase,  Dundee ;  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine,  Bt.,  East  Fife ;  E.  Anderson,  East  Fife ; 
N.  M.  Johnston,  Kirkcaldy ;  Francis  Magee,  Collessie ; 
R.  Page,  Edinburgh;  William  Evans,  Edinburgh;  William 
Eagle  Clarke,  Edinburgh ;  Douglas  G.  Hunter,  Edinburgh 
and  Arbroath;  John  Pagan,  Bathgate;  Wm.  F.  Little, 
Crosswood  Reservoir.  In  the  Western  group,  to — George 
Beveridge,  North  Uist;  Gifford  Laurenson,  Shillay ;  Peter 
Anderson,  Tiree ;  Iain  Ramsay,  Islay ;  Sim  Baigrie,  Pladda; 
M.  R.  Tomlinson,  Loch  Achray ;  John  Robertson,  Thomas 
Hill,   H.   G.  Gumming,  Donald   Patton,  William   Jamieson, 

D.  Macdonald,  Tom    Robertson,  Kenned}',    R.   W.    S. 

Wilson,  all  Glasgow ;  James  Bartholomew,  Stirlingshire ; 
T.  Thornton  Mackeith,  Kilmacolm  ;  Thomas  Malloch,  John- 
stone;  E.  Richmond  Paton,  Hareshawmuir,  Ayrshire;  Nicol 
Hopkins,  Darvel ;  John  Craig,  Beith.  In  the  Southern 
group,  to  —  A.  C.  Gairns,  Broughton  ;  A.  J.  Rintoul,  Rox- 
burghshire ;  The  Earl  of  Home,  Berwickshire ;  Rev.  W. 
M'Connachie,  Lauder ;  T.  G.  Laidlaw,  Duns ;  Gilbert  D. 
Davidson,  Melrose  ;  William  Beggs  and  G.  Mackie,  Little 
Ross ;  J.  G.  Gordon,  Wigtownshire  and  Loch  Maree. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  1919  is  the  extension  of 
breeding  range  of  certain  species  recorded  during  that 
period.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  reappearance  of 
the  Whooper  Swan  as  a  Scottish  breeding  species.  Migration 
ran  a  fairly  normal  course  :  the  cold  spring  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  arrivals  of  our  summer  visitors,  even  the 
severe  snowstorm  on  27th  April  had  little  perceptible  effect 
on  our  bird-life.  A  very  large  movement  took  place  in  the 
first  half  of  May,  but  no  very  big  migrations  are  recorded 
in  autumn,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  being  a  weather 
movement  in  mid-November  caused  by  the  very  hard  frost 
and  snow  at  that  time.  No  new  birds  were  added  to  the 
Scottish  list,  but  a  good  many  uncommon  visitors  and  birds 
new  to  faunal  areas  are  noted.  The  fluctuation  in  the 
numbers  of  certain  species  in  various  localities  seems  to  us 
of  considerable  importance,  so  we  have  added  a  new  heading 
under  which  we  have  dealt  with  these  notes.  There  are  this 
year  again  early  records  of  the  arrival  of  winter  visitors. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  this  Report : — 

1.  =    TJie  Scottish  Naturalist. 

2.  =   British  Birds  (magazine). 
(O.H.)   =   Outer  Hebrides. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Weekly  Weather  Report  of  the 
Meteorological  Office  for  the  meteorological  data  contained 
in  this  Report. 

Birds  new  to  Faunae  Areas,  and  Uncommon 

Visitors. 

On  3rd  August  a  Hawfinch  {Coccothraustes  coccothraustes 
coccothra7cstes),  a  male  bird  of  the  year,  was  caught  in  a  fruit 
net  at  Camiseskan,  Dumbartonshire  (i.  1919,  194),  this  being 
the  first  record  of  the  species  for  Clyde.  From  15th  October 
to  3rd  December  there  are  a  good  many  records  of  one  or 
two  Northern  Bullfinches  {Pyrrhula  pyrrJmla  pyrrhula^  from 
Lerwick  (i.  1920,  28)  and  Fair  Isle,  both  sexes  being  noted, 
while  after  mid-November  several  were  on  the  island  of 
Whalsay  (i.  1920,  28).  A  male  Crossbill,  probably  Loxia 
curvirostra  curvirosira,  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  5th  November. 
A  male  and  two  female  Ortolans  {Emberiza  hortulana)  wished 
Noss  Head  on  7th  May,  and  on  nth  May  one  is  reported 
from  Lerwick.  Fair  Isle  records  the  only  Blue-headed 
Wagtail  {ATotacilla  flava  flava)  of  the  year,  one  being  seen 
there  on  loth  and  12th  May.  Two  Red-backed  Shrikes 
{Lanius  collicrio  colltirio)  are  reported  this  year,  one  from 
near  Dunglas  House  {^Berwickshire  Neivs,  20th  May  1919) 
about  20th  May,  and  the  other — a  bird  of  the  year — obtained 
by  the  shore  near  Portmahomack  on  4th  September  (i.  1920, 
54),  this  being  the  first  record  of  the  species  for  Moray. 
Two  Reed -warblers  {Acrocephahis  scirpacetis  scirpaceus)  are 
reported  from  Lerwick,  one  on  the  i6th  and  the  other  on 
the  26th  May  (i.  1920,  28),  the  sixth  and  seventh  records  for 
Scotland,  but  only  one  of  the  previous  records  was  in  .spring. 
The  only  Black  Redstart  {Phoenicia^us  och^'urus gibraltarierisis) 
reported  in  1919  was  from  Noss  Head  on  17th  October,  while 
at  Lentran  on  23rd  August  a  Bee-eater  {Merops  apiaster)  was 
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observed  by  Mr  W.  Berry  being  mobbed  by  Gulls.  A  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  {Dryobates  major,  subsp.  ? ),  a  female, 
was  caught  in  a  trap  at  Minard,  Argyll,  on  15th  July 
(i.  1919,  185),  this  being  an  addition  to  the  avifauna  of 
Argyll.  On  27th  October  a  Hobby  {Falco  subbuteo  subbuted) 
is  reported  from  Fair  Isle,  and  a  Rough-legged  Buzzard 
{Bicteo  lagopHS  lagopus)  from  Vallay  (O.H.)  on  8th  May. 
Two  American  Wigeon  {Anas  aniericand)  are  reported  in 
1919,  both  adult  males — one  from  St  Andrews  on  24th 
November  (i.  1920,  13),  the  first  record  for  Tay,  the  other 
from  Bardowie  Loch,  Clyde,  on  14th  December  (i.  1920,  13), 
the  first  record  for  Clyde.  On  i8th  April  four  (three  male 
and  a  female)  Smews  {Alergus  albdlns)  were  seen  off  Craig 
Ewan  Point  near  Peterhead  (i.  1919,  94),  and  two  Great 
Shearwaters  {Piiffin?is  gravis)  near  Tiree  on  14th  August. 
The  only  record  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  {Tringa  ochropus) 
this  year  is  of  one  beside  the  River  Irvine  from  6th  to  loth 
August  (i.  1920,  56),  while  a  Spotted  Redshank  [Tringa 
erythropus)  is  reported  from  Balgray  on  6th,  7th,  and  13th 
September  (i.  1920,  48).  A  Black-tailed  Godwit  {Ltinosa 
liinosa)\s  recorded  from  Elliot,  Forfarshire, on  3rd  September 
(i.  1919,  198),  one  in  Monifieth  Bay  on  20th  September,  and 
two  on  Luce  Sands  on  14th  November.  In  the  Field  oi  nth 
October  1919,  p.  490,  a  Great  Snipe  {Gallinago  media)  is 
reported  from  Albershaw,  Elvanfoot,  Lanarkshire,  as  shot  on 
lOth  September,  and  the  same  day  one  is  recorded  from 
Girlsta,  Shetland,  while  on  12th  September  one  was  shot  at 
Rattar,  Caithness  [Field,  27th  September  191 9,  p.  442).  On 
24th  June  a  Spotted  Crake  [Porzana  porzana)  was  found 
killed  on  the  telegraph  wires  at  Ardgay,  Ross-shire  (2.  xiii. 
197)- 

Hybrids. 

At  Hareshawmuir  (Ayrshire)  on  i6th  May  a  hybrid 
Hooded  x  Carrion  Crow  was  shot :  it  was  a  female,  and  our 
correspondent  there  adds — "  During  the  last  twenty  years 
some  six  h\'brid  Crows  have  been  obtained,  never  a  pure 
Hoodie."  The  only  other  record  to  come  under  this  heading 
is  a  Mallard  x  Wigeon  on  the  Castle  Loch,  Duns,  on   14th 
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November — "  It  resembles  a  VVigeon,  but  with  a  green  head. 
For  the  last  three  years,  in  autumn,  I  have  seen  similar 
hybrids  :  they  usually  show  more  of  the  Wigeon  characteristics 
than  they  do  of  the  Mallard,  but  they  always  show  more  or 
less  of  green  on  the  head  and  neck.  They  show  the  mixed 
characters  so  well  that  identification  is  not  difficult." 


Extension  of  Breeding  Range. 

Under  this  heading  we  have,  this  year,  some  extremely 
interesting  data.  A  Pied  Flycatcher  was  found  breeding  near 
Black  water  River,  Contin,  E.  Ross,  on  25  th  May,  the  second 
record  of  the  species  nesting  in  the  Moray  area  (i.  1919,  194). 
The  day  before,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  nest  of  a 
Garden-warbler  was  found  ;  the  male  had  been  heard  singing 
there  the  previous  summer,  but  the  nest  was  not  discovered 
(i.  1919,  194).  This  is  a  very  important  extension  of 
breeding  range,  as  up  till  now  we  have  no  record  of  the 
Garden-warbler  nesting  north  of  Central  Perthshire,  and  it  is 
only  known  hitherto  as  an  occasional  straggler  to  E.  Ross. 
Interesting  as  the  above  are,  the  next  species  on  our  list  is 
yet  more  so ;  in  1919  a  nest  of  the  Whooper  Swan  was  found 
in  west  Perthshire  on  26th  July  by  Mr  Place,  and  the 
keeper  said  they  bred  on  the  same  loch  in  191 8.  These 
birds  have  been  recorded  in  summer  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland  for  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  that 
their  nesting  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt.  The  Whooper 
Swan  was  known  to  nest  in  Orkney  in  old  days,  but  this  is, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  as 
a  breeding  species  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  (i.  1920,  68). 
Fulmars  were  found  nesting  on  the  Haskier  rocks,  eight  miles 
north-west  ofGriminish  Point,  North  Uist,  in  1919  :  four  nests 
with  one  egg  each  were  found  (i.  19 19,  166). 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  Scottish  Breeding 

Species. 

The  notes  on  the  increase  and  decrease  of  species  in 
Scotland  have  been  becoming  more  interesting  and  numerous 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  we  feel  the  time  has  come 
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when  they  should  be  included  under  a  separate  section.     We 
shall  begin  in  the  north  of  the  country  and  work  southwards. 

In  the  Shetlands  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fulmar  Petrels  is  recorded — they"  now  appear  to  breed  on 
every  cliff  round  the  Shetlands  "  ;  Arctic  and  Great  Skuas  and 
Red-throated  Divers  are  increasing ;  while  the  reports  of  the 
breeding  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  are  very  satisfactory 
(2.  xiii.  159).  The  Gannets  have  formed  quite  a  respectable 
colony  on  the  Island  of  Noss  (i.  1920,  28),  while  on  Foula  the 
Kittiwakes,  Guillemots,  and  Razorbills  are  increasing  and 
have  established  fresh  colonies  on  the  eastern  side.  Our 
correspondent  at  Cromarty  writes  of  unusual  abundance  of 
Greenfinches,  Chaffinches,  Pied  Wagtails,  Blackbirds,  and 
Thrushes.  Turning  now  to  North  Uist,  Grey-lag  Geese  and 
Redshanks  were  extremely  plentiful.  At  Kirkmichael, 
Perthshire,  Grey  and  Pied  Wagtails,  Garden-warblers,  Missel- 
and  Song -thrushes,  Redbreasts,  Dippers,  Sand-martins, 
Snipe,  and  Corncrake  were  all  above  their  average  numbers ; 
about  Seggieden  and  the  Upper  Tay  Estuary,  Linnets,  Pied 
Wagtails,  Willow-warblers,  and  Spotted  Flycatchers  were 
unusually  numerous  during  the  breeding  season.  About 
Largo(Fife), Spotted  Flycatchers, House-martins,  and  Cuckoos 
were  more  plentiful  than  usual  in  the  summer  of  1919,  and 
Stockdoves  are  increasing  markedly  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
while  Linnets  and  Cuckoos  were  more  numerous  than  they 
have  been  for  some  years  at  Bathgate,  West  Lothian.  In 
Clyde,  Nightjars  are  increasing  near  Kilmacolm  (i.  1919, 166), 
and  Linnets  at  Beith.  Redstarts  were  extraordinarily 
plentiful  about  Coldstream  in  the  summer  of  1919;  while  at 
Duns  this  species.  Garden-warblers,  and  Whitethroats  were 
very  numerous,  and  Sedge-warblers  were  "fairly  common, 
some  seasons  none  observed."  In  the  Corsemalzie  district 
Wood-warblers,  Whitethroats,  and  Sedge-warblers  were 
unusually  plentiful,  while  Stonechats  returned  to  Corsemalzie, 
and  at  least  three  pairs  nested;  none  bred  there  in  1918. 
Oystercatchers  are  increasing  as  an  inland  breeding  species 
in  this  locality. 

Turning  now  to  the  less  cheerful  side  of  our  subject,  we 
hear  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Red-necked  Phalaropes 
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breeding  in  one  locality  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  while  from 
the  same  place  we  hear  that  Dunlin  were  very  scarce. 
Skylarks  were  scarce  at  Cromarty  as  a  breeding  species  this 
season,  and  on  Tiree  Wild  Duck  were  much  scarcer  than 
formerly,  and  Lapwing  were  extraordinarily  scarce  there  as 
a  breeding  species.  From  Kirkmichael  we  are  told  that 
Rooks,  Lesser  Redpolls,  Meadow-  and  Tree-pipits,  Great 
Tits,  Willow-warblers,  Wheatears,  Cuckoos,  Mallard,  Tufted 
Duck,  Dabchicks,  Oystercatchers,  Golden  Plover,  Lapwing, 
Common  Sandpiper,  Redshank,  Curlew,  and  Moorhens  were 
below  the  average  breeding  numbers.  At  Seggieden,  Perth- 
shire, no  Grey  Wagtails,  Redstarts,  nor  Blackcaps  were 
breeding,  and  Woodcock  and  Snipe  were  unusually  scarce ; 
while  in  the  Bathgate  district  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
Whinchats,  Meadow-pipits,  and  Skylarks.  Referring  to  this 
last,  our  correspondent  writes :  "  I  attribute  this  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Starling,  which  has  increased  to  such  numbers 
that  it  has  become  a  pest  in  the  district."  No  Blackcaps  and 
few  House-martins  were  seen  at  Duns,  while  at  Corsemalzie 
(Wigtownshire)  Chiffchaffs  were  again  absent,  and  one  pair 
at  Mochrum  was  all  that  our  correspondent  saw  during 
the  summer.  Very  few  Wheatears  were  seen  there,  and 
Bullfinches  are  said  to  be  very  rare  at  Corsemalzie  now. 

Summer  and  Nesting. 

The  nesting  of  our  earlier  breeding  birds  was  rather  late 
in  1919  on  account  of  the  cold  spring.  We  have  the  following 
from  Bathgate  :  "  It  being  a  cold  spring,  birds  were  very  late 
in  nesting,  such  species  as  the  Lapwing  being  on  an  average 
a  fortnight  later  than  usual."  From  Hareshawmuir,  Ayr- 
shire, we  have  the  following  note  :  "  Small  birds  this  year  have 
five  eggs,  previously  four  was  the  usual  number."  A  Yellow- 
hammer's  nest  is  recorded  from  Beith  with  five  eggs  ;  the 
last  time  our  recorder  there  found  one  with  as  large  a  clutch 
was  in  1906. 

On  1 6th  April  a  Carrion  Crow's  nest  with  five  fresh  eggs 
was  found  in  a  small  fir-wood  at  Ballaird,  Penninghame ;  on 
17th  May  they  had  another  nest  containing  five  young  about 
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two  days  old  (as  incubation  lasts  from  eighteen  to  nineteen 
days  this  does  not  leave  much  time  for  building  and  laying), 
and  on  the  13th  June  they  had  yet  another  nest  containing 
four  eggs,  two-thirds  incubated.  A  Magpie,  on  30th  May, 
had  a  typical  nest  containing  five  eggs,  built  on  the  top  of 
the  ivy-grown  chimney  of  a  deserted  cottage  on  the  moor  at 
Corsemalzie.  Two  pairs  of  Tree-sparrows  bred  this  summer 
at  Torrance  near  Glasgow  (i.  1919,  166),  and  a  pair  of  Grey 
Wagtails  bred  inside  the  porch  at  Poltalloch,  Argyllshire,  in 
a  Thuya-tree  in  a  pot  (i.  1919,  195).  A  Song-thrush  bred 
at  Kergord,  Weisdale,  Shetland,  and  hatched  out  two  young 
(2.  xiii.  159).  A  Hedge-sparrow  at  Swordale  on  24th  June 
had  a  nest  and  five  eggs  in  a  roll  of  wire-netting  which  was 
coiled  and  lying  sideways  on  the  ground.  At  Darvel,  a 
third  brood  of  five  young  Swallows  hatched  on  the  31st 
August — "This  is  the  seventh  successive  year  that  the  same 
nest  has  been  occupied.  Last  year  they  successfully  reared 
two  broods  of  six  each,  and  this  season  one  six  and  the  last 
two  with  five  each.  They  all  got  off  except  one  of  the  last 
nest,  which  died  shortly  after  being  hatched."  On  5th  June 
a  pair  of  Nightjars  was  flushed  at  Corsemalzie ;  they  were 
sitting  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  on  a  burnt  patch,  the 
female  on  a  single  egg.  Our  recorder  visited  the  nest  daily 
and  always  found  the  female  incubating,  but  the  second  egg 
was  not  laid  till  the  9th  of  June.  A  pair  of  Great  Spotted 
Woodpeckers  bred  at  Gask,  Auchterarder,  in  a  living  oak — 
the  hole  was  made  where  the  branch  had  been  cut  off  years 
before — and  several  pairs  bred  in  Lauderdale.  Our  corre- 
spondent at  Beith  found  three  Meadow-pipits'  nests,  each 
containing  a  Cuckoo's  egg ;  one  had  also  five  eggs  of  the 
host.  From  the  same  station  are  recorded  a  Whitethroat's 
nest  with  five  eggs  and  a  Cuckoo's,  and  a  Willow-warbler's 
nest  with  one  egg  of  the  Warbler  and  one  of  the  Cuckoo  : 
this  last  nest  was  forsaken.  At  Low  Ouhillart,  Corsemalzie, 
on  27th  May  a  Cuckoo's  egg  was  found  in  a  fresh  empty 
nest  of  a  Whitethroat ;  the  birds  deserted  at  once.  Perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  nest  in  which  a  Cuckoo's  egg  was 
found  in  1919  was  that  of  the  Common  Sandpiper.  On 
28th  Ma\'  b)-  the  Watch,  a  tributary  of  the  D)'e,  a  Sand- 
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piper's  nest  was  found  containing  four  typical  Sandpiper's 
eggs  and  two  of  the  Cuckoo  (i.  1920,  70).  Whooper  Swans 
are  recorded  from  Loch  Trieg,  Inverness-shire,  in  late 
June  and  early  July  (i.  1919,  196),  probably  the  pair  which 
bred  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  from  5th  to  13th  June 
a  Whooper  with  a  creamy  yellow  bill  frequented  Loch 
Beannachavan,  on  the  Meig,  Ross-shire  (i.  1919,  198).  A 
pair  of  these  Swans  is  recorded  on  ist  May  in  North  Uist 
(i.  1920,  54).  VVigeon  are  recorded  as  the  commonest 
breeding  Duck  in  Central  Ross-shire  (i.  19 19,  171).  ^^^  ^ 
Goosander  with  brood  of  young,  fourteen  in  number,  was 
seen  on  the  Isla,  Perthshire.  Great  Crested  Grebes  bred  for 
the  second  year  in  succession  on  Cauldshiels  Loch,  Selkirk- 
shire (i.  1920,  5),  and  a  pair  of  Ringed  Plover  bred  by  an 
upland  reservoir  a  little  over  the  800  feet  contour  line  in 
Eaglesham  parish.  East  Renfrewshire  (i.  1920,  56).  On 
29th  April  a  Curlew  was  found  sitting  on  three  eggs  on 
Crailoch  Moor,  Corsemalzie.  Our  recorder  remarks,  "  Quite 
an  unusual  number  of  Curlew  laid  only  three  eggs  in  1919." 
A  hen  Woodcock  was  unfortunately  caught  in  a  rabbit  trap 
at  Corsemalzie  on  26th  June;  she  was  very  thin,  and  a  small 
dead  young  one  was  found  beside  her. 

The  onl}'  February  record  of  nesting  comes  from  Cullen, 
where  a  House-sparrow's  nest  was  nearly  completed  on  the 
2nd  of  that  month ;  on  the  24th  Missel-thrushes  were  at 
their  nesting  sites  at  Hareshawmuir  (Ayrshire).  March  too 
brings  but  few  notes ;  all  we  have  during  the  month  are 
Rooks  building  at  Dundee  on  5th,  and  Kirkcaldy  (Fife)  on 
the  9th  March,  a  Heron's  nest  with  four  fresh  eggs  at 
Mochrum  Loch  on  the  22nd,  and  a  Wood-pigeon's  nest  with 
two  eggs  at  Darvel  on  the  29th. 

By  April  nesting  was  fairly  universal,  and  we  have  reports 
of  Carrion  Crows,  TurditKX,  Tree-sparrows,  Greenfinches, 
Lapwings,  Ringed  Plovers,  Redshanks,  Stockdoves,  Black- 
headed  Gulls,  etc.,  all  with  eggs.  From  this  time  onwards 
the  number  of  species  recorded  as  nesting  increases,  and  in 
May  we  have  reports  of  practically  all  our  resident  birds  and 
summer  visitors  having  nests,  eggs,  or  young.  At  Seggieden, 
Perthshire,  on  15th  May,  Willow-warblers  were  breeding  all 
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over  the  policies,  one  nest  was  "  receiving  its  lining,"  and 
on  the  same  day  the  first  Fulmar's  egg  was  seen  at  Foula. 
From  the  last  station  come  notes  of  a  Wren  nesting  in  the 
bank  of  a  burn,  and  Kittiwakes  carrying  material  for  building 
their  nests.  Early  records  of  young  Common  Sandpipers 
and  Black  Grouse  come  from  Corsemalzie,  Wigtownshire, 
these  being  on  19th  and  20th  May  respectively.  At  Dupplin 
Loch  on  29th  May  Little  and  Great  Crested  Grebes,  Mallard, 
Tufted  Duck,  Pochard,  Teal,  and  large  numbers  of  Black- 
headed  Gulls  were  nesting  :  the  last-named  had  eggs  and 
young  at  all  stages,  from  fluffy,  newly  hatched  babies  to  young 
nearly  ready  to  fly.  A  Capercaillie's  nest  was  also  seen,  the 
bird  being  very  tame  and  almost  allowing  itself  to  be  touched 
before  rising.  Throughout  May  there  are  notes  of  nesting 
of  all  our  breeding  species  from  all  over  Scotland. 

On  4th  June  a  nest  with  one  Pheasant's  and  twenty-six 
Partridge's  eggs  was  found  at  Gilston  (Fife),  and  on  the  same 
day  notes  of  "quite  a  large  number  of  Choughs,  including 
some  young  just  able  to  fly,  and  a  Raven  "  come  from  Mull 
of  Oa,  Islay ;  next  day  a  Redstart's  nest  was  found  at 
Kildalton.  Ptarmigan  were  practically  all  hatched  by  12th 
to  15th  June,  and  on  17th  June  Dotterel  "with  small  young 
and  another  nest  just  hatching"  are  reported  from  the 
Highlands — our  correspondent  adds  "the  earliest  date  I  have 
ever  known  this."  On  i8th  June  Great  Crested  Grebes  were 
seen  collecting  nesting  material  at  Upper  Stormonth  Loch 
(Perthshire)  ;  they  were  also  observed  displaying,  whether  the 
nestinsf  material  was  for  a  new  nest  or  additional  material  for 
one  already  in  existence  is  uncertain ;  the  fact  that  they  were 
displaying  might  suggest  the  former  hypothesis.  Next  day 
young  Redstarts  and  Tree-pipits,  strong  on  the  wing,  were 
seen  in  Rothiemurchus  Forest ;  these  are  said  to  be  "  very 
early  and  much  further  advanced  than  in  Northumberland." 
On  the  20th  the  first  young  Arctic  Skua  was  seen  at  Foula ; 
a  pair  of  Hawfinches  were  feeding  young  at  Abbey  St 
Bathans  ;  Whinchats  had  fledged  young  near  Dundee  on  the 
22nd ;  and  by  24th  a  Garden-warbler  had  a  second  nest  at 
Darvel  with  three  eggs.  Throughout  the  month  many 
young  birds  of  all  species  were  seen. 
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By  July  nesting  was  practically  at  an  end,  but  there  are,  as 
usual,  some  late  records,  generally  referring  to  second  nests — 
for  example,  from  Darvel  we  hear  of  a  Goldcrest's  nest 
found  on  5th  July  "on  the  same  tree  as  the  first  one."  On 
Tentsmuir  young  of  both  Arctic  and  Common  Terns  were 
seen  early  in  the  month,  but  eggs  were  still  found  there  on 
the  26th.  On  4th  July  a  fledged  Hawfinch  was  found  dead 
near  Dumfries  (i.  1919,  171),  and  on  the  7th  a  young  bird  of 
the  same  species  was  found  dead  in  a  garden  at  Rochester, 
Greenlaw,  and  sent  in  the  flesh.  A  Quail  was  heard  calling 
that  day  near  the  farm  of  Swanston,  Midlothian  (i.  1919,  166), 
and  on  the  14th  a  family  of  nine  Willow-tits  was  seen  at 
Bathgate.  Some  late  records  come  in  August :  from  the 
Inner  Hebrides  we  hear  that  on  ist  August  a  Lesser  Tern 
hatched  out  her  two  eggs,  and  a  young  Lapwing  still  unable 
to  fly  was  seen  ;  next  day  an  Arctic  Tern's  nest  with  two  eggs 
was  found  ;  she  was  sitting  on  the  5th,  but  next  day  the  eggs 
were  cold  and  deserted,  and  by  the  nth  many  of  the  Arctic 
Terns  had  left  their  nesting  grounds  though  the  Lesser 
Terns  were  still  tending  their  young.  On  the  evening  of  the 
15th  the  same  recorder  reports  that  while  "passing  through 
the  Sound  of  Mull  I  was  interested  to  see  that  many  of 
the  Terns  which  had  commenced  to  nest  on  the  small  islands 
in  June,  but  had  deserted  them  in  July,  had  again  returned 
to  their  nesting  grounds  and  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
rearing  what  must  have  been  very  late  broods."  On  the  9th 
a  Nightjar  with  two  fresh  eggs  was  found  on  Quhillart  Moor, 
Corsemalzie ;  on  the  21st  a  Sand-martin,  at  Darvel,  had  four 
newly  hatched  young;  and  on  the  31st  a  Wood-pigeon  at 
Seggieden,  Perth,  was  seen  carrying  nesting  material.  At 
Darvel  on  4th  October  a  nest  of  the  same  species  with 
a  young  bird  was  found,  and  on  the  12th  two  young  Wood- 
pigeons  in  a  nest  are  reported  from  Bathgate. 

Winter. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  record  which  is  of  any  particular  interest.  Winter 
visitors    were    present    in   normal    quantity,   but   with    the 
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exception  of  thousands  of  Little  Auks  in  Yell  Sound  on  29th 
January  no  large  numbers  are  noted.  A  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  is  recorded  from  Darvel  on  5th  January,  and 
a  good  many  Swans  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  winter  of  1919-20  was  more  eventful.  Winter  migrants 
were  plentiful  in  Central  Perthshire,  Bramblings  especially 
so  (i.  1920,  57);  Northern  Bullfinches  visited  Shetland,  Red- 
wings and  Fieldfares  were  very  numerous  about  Elgin,  and 
Duck  and  Oystercatchers  were  unusually  plentiful  round  the 
shores  of  Fife.  Jack  Snipe  were  more  plentiful  at  Vallay, 
North  Uist,  than  our  correspondent  there  has  ever  known 
before,  while  Woodcock  were  extraordinarily  numerous 
locally.  A  considerable  number  of  Swans  are  recorded  and 
many  Little  Auks  at  Fair  Isle  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Redwings  and  Fieldfares  were  few  at  Bathgate,  and  there 
was  a  general  scarcity  of  Snipe  throughout  the  country. 
The  heavy  snowfall  and  severe  frost  in  mid-November  had 
a  good  deal  of  effect  on  our  bird-life  ;  many  Duck  were  seen 
in  the  estuaries  and  Wader  were  driven  down  to  the  shore, 
while  Black-headed  Gulls  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
intense  frost  that  numbers  of  them  were  incapable  of  taking 
flight.  This  early  and  severe  storm  was  the  only  really  hard 
weather  experienced  during  the  winter. 

Ringing. 

In  two  interesting  papers  on  the  recovery  of  marked 
birds  by  Mr  Witherby,  British  Birds  (mag.),  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  125 
and  241,  the  following  Scottish  records  are  given.  A  Starling 
ringed  at  Torrance,  Stirlingshire,  as  a  nestling  on  22nd  May 
1918  was  recovered  at  Stockport,  Cheshire,  on  13th  September 
1919.  Two  Cormorants  ringed  at  Castle  Loch,  Mochrum,  as 
nestlings  on  14th  June  1919  were  recovered,  one  near  Annan, 
Dumfriesshire,  on  24th  September  1919,  the  other  on  Lough 
Neagh,  Ireland,  in  December  1919;  birds  of  the  same  species 
ringed  on  the  Summer  Isles,  Ross,  as  young  birds  on  25th 
July  1919  were  reported  in  Inverness-shire  on  20th  November 
1919,  Loch  Linnhe  in  December,  and  west  coast  of  Ross-shire 
22nd  December  19 19;  two  young  Shags  ringed  at  the  same 
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place  on  the  same  date  as  these  Cormorants  were  reported 
at  South  Uist  and  Stornovvay  on  23rd  October  1919  and 
26th  November  1919.  A  very  interesting  return  is  that  of 
a  Lapwing  ringed  at  Torrance,  Stirlingshire,  as  a  nestling, 
19th  August  1918,  reported  near  Coruna,  north-west  Spain, 
19th  November  1919;  another  Lapwing  ringed  at  Kinnel- 
head,  Dumfries,  27th  May  1917  was  recovered  at  Summerhill, 
Co.  Meath,  20th  January  1919.  A  Black-headed  Gull  ringed 
at  Ravenglass,  Cumberland,  as  a  young  bird  on  31st  May 
191 3  was  caught  after  a  severe  frost  at  Portobello  14th 
November  1919  and  released  three  days  later.  There  are, 
as  usual,  a  good  many  birds  reported  which  were  recovered 
at  or  near  the  place  where  they  were  ringed. 

In  addition  to  these  papers  a  very  interesting  series  of 
articles  has  recently  appeared  in  British  Birds  summarising 
the  results  of  the  ringing  scheme  in  the  case  of  certain 
species  of  birds  (2.  xiii.  269,  292,  and  307). 


Plumage. 

We  have  a  good  many  records  of  varieties  of  plumage 
this  year.  The  two  Rooks  with  white  feathers  recorded  in 
191 8  from  the  Meadows  (Edinburgh),  were  seen  there  at 
intervals  between  January  and  April,  and  in  autumn  several 
birds  with  white  feathers  frequented  this  locality.  Two 
Jackdaws  were  noticed  at  Invergowrie  with  symmetrical 
white  primaries,  one  on  8th  March,  the  other  on  21st 
September.  A  cinnamon  Starling  was  seen  near  Cullen  in 
a  flock  of  normally  coloured  birds ;  this  seems  to  be  an 
uncommon  form  of  colour  variation.  During  August  a 
House-sparrow  was  frequently  seen  near  Dundee  whose 
plumage  was  in  tones  of  grey,  rather  darker  on  the  head. 
A  young  Spotted  Flycatcher,  pure  white,  is  recorded  from 
Dumfries  on  17th  July  (i.  1919,  195),  while  on  7th  and  23rd 
March  a  male  Blackbird  is  recorded  at  Paisley,  all  white, 
"  but  not  so  pure  as  the  snow  among  which  it  was  seen  "  ;  and 
a  bird  of  the  same  species,  with  a  conspicuous  white  patch  on 
the  right  wing,  was  seen  at  Lerwick  on  several  dates  between 
19th  October  and   ist  December.     Two  cases  of  melanism 
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are  rccorckd  in  the  Journal  of  the  Wild  Bird  Investigation 
Society,  p.  15.  These  refer  to  a  Blue  Tit  and  a  Swallow, 
both  from  St  Andrews. 

OffScatfield  a  Mallard  was  observed  in  the  Moray  Firth, 
entirely  buff-coloured  with  white  bar  and  blue  speculum,  on 
30th  March.  An  albino  Fulmar  was  got  on  St  Kilda  about 
the  end  of  August ;  it  had  a  dull  crimson  bill,  except  the  tips 
which  were  horn-coloured ;  the  feet  were  delicate  pink.  At 
Duncansby  Head  from  the  9th  to  the  25th  December  many 
hundreds  of  Fulmars  were  seen  on  the  cliffs ;  among  them 
was  one  quite  unlike  the  others ;  it  was  all  grey,  except  a 
very  little  dirty  white  on  the  belly,  and  the  grey  was  much 
dingier  than  that  on  the  rest  of  the  Fulmars.  During 
spring  and  summer  an  Oystercatcher  was  seen  on  Foula  with 
the  entire  head  and  neck  white,  wings  brownish  black. 
A  semi-albino  Ringed  Plover  was  seen  on  Tentsmuir  in  July, 
while  from  Tiree  comes  the  record  of  a  white  Snipe,  shot 
during  the  last  week  in  January;  it  was  pure  white,  except 
for  two  bright  marled  yellow  feathers  in  the  centre  of  the  tail 
and  two  of  the  same  colour  on  the  lower  back,  eyes  normal 
(i.  1919,  156).  On  i6th  November  a  Black-headed  Gull, 
uniform  sooty  black  in  colour,  is  reported  from  Darvel,  and 
on  27th  June  an  albino  Herring  Gull  was  seen  in  Largo  Bay. 
A  hen  Pheasant,  assuming  male  plumage,  was  shot  at  Derrie, 
Mochrum,  on  26th  November;  it  was  reddish  on  the  breast, 
some  metallic  feathers  on  the  neck,  but  no  ring ;  it  had 
a  long  tail. 

Habits,  etc. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  provision  of  foster- 
parents  by  Carrion  Crows  comes  from  Thornhill,  Dumfries- 
shire. On  the  22nd  of  May  a  nest  with  two  young  birds  was 
found  and  one  of  the  old  birds  shot ;  on  the  24th  three  old 
birds  were  shot  near  the  nest.  On  the  ist  June  another  old 
bird  was  shot ;  one  young  was  found  dead  in  the  nest  and 
one  almost  ready  to  fly  (i.  1919,  166).  At  Swordale,  East 
Ross,  on  24th  April  a  Rook  was  seen  sitting  on  the  top  of 
a  beech  hedge,  another  Rook  immediately  above  it  on  a  tree. 
The  first  one  leaned  right  down  into  the  hedge,  its  tail  sticking 
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vertically  up,  and  presently  emerged  with  a  blue  egg  in  its  bill 
and  flevv^  away  with  its  companion.  On  going  to  the  place 
a  newly  made  but  empty  Thrushes'  nest  was  found.  On  3rd 
July  a  pair  of  Magpies  and  young  were  seen  at  Corsemalzie 
Wigtownshire,  fiercely  attacking  a  brood  of  very  young 
Partridges,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  old  birds  to  defend 
them,  carried  off  several.  A  Long-eared  Owl  was  seen  at 
Mochrum  Loch  at  1 1  a.m.  on  7th  June,  sitting  upright  on  the 
branch  of  a  silver  fir,  about  20  feet  up,  pressed  closely 
against  the  trunk.  A  Golden  Eagle,  two  Buzzards,  and 
a  Peregrine  were  all  seen  in  the  air  together  at  Swordale 
on  5th  October,  the  Peregrine  flying  and  twisting  round 
the  slower  flying  Eagle  and  Buzzards,  and  making  several 
swoops  at  the  Eagle,  which  dodged  them.  At  the  same 
place  on  nth  May  a  male  Merlin  was  seen  "with  a  Starling 
in  its  claws,  shrieking  wildly  and  pursued  by  another 
Starling ;  the  Merlin  settled  in  the  grass,  but  on  being 
disturbed,  rose  again  and  let  the  Starling  go,  making  an 
unsuccessful  dive  at  it  as  it  flew  away."  The  wing  of  a  Merlin 
was  found  in  May  on  the  ledge  under  a  Peregrine's  nest  on 
the  south-west  of  Cowal,  doubtless  killed  by  the  Peregrine 
(i.  1920,  48).  Mr  Gordon  reports  having  flushed  Ring, 
Stock,  and  three  Rock  Doves  from  a  fir-wood  at  Alticig  at 
7  P.M.  on  17th  September,  A  Curlew  on  her  nest  at  Bath- 
gate was  so  tame  that  she  would  allow  our  correspondent 
there  to  approach  within  a  yard  of  her  nest ;  he  adds,  "She 
sat  and  never  moved,  not  seeming  the  least  afraid.  I  showed 
her  to  many  friends."  Guillemots  far  from  their  usual 
habitat  are  recorded  in  September :  one  was  killed  by  a 
Hawk  at  Glenorchard  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  and  another 
is  recorded  at  Loch  Achray  "  in  the  closing  days "  of  the 
month.  On  3rd  April  a  Heron  was  found  near  Aberdeen 
strangled  on  the  telephone  wires  (/oum.  Wild  Bird  Investiga- 
tion Society^  p.  15),  and  a  hen  Capercaillie  was  killed  on  the 
telephone  wire  near  the  post  office  in  the  centre  of  Montrose 
on  13th  April  (i.  1919,  156). 
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Migration, 
summary  of  movements. 

January, 

With  the  exception  of  Swans  there  is  no  record  of  move- 
ment up  to  2 1  St  January,  this  period  being  characterised  by 
unsettled  weather  and  varying  winds.  At  2  A.M.  on  the 
22nd  a  rush  of  Skylarks  is  reported  from  Little  Ross  lantern, 
and  that  night  Lapwings,  Thrushes,  and  Skylarks  from  the 
same  place  ;  and  these  species,  with  the  addition  of  Golden 
Plover  and  Curlew,  at  the  Pladda  lantern.  From  this  date  to 
the  end  of  the  month  nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred,  with 
the  exception  of  thousands  of  Little  Auks  in  Yell  Sound 
(Shetland)  on  the  29th. 

February. 

A  weather  movement  caused  by  frost  was  evident  in 
the  first  week  of  February ;  records  of  this  come  almost 
exclusively  from  north  of  the  Tay.  In  the  second  week, 
though  cold  weather  continued,  we  have  notes  of  some  of 
our  partial  migrants  returning  to  their  inland  nesting  places. 
The  second  half  of  the  month  showed  a  strengthening  of  this 
movement,  and  in  addition  we  find  winter  visitors  making 
their  way  northwards  and  a  good  deal  of  movement  among 
Duck  and  Geese.  It  would  appear  that  both  weather  and 
migration  were  perfectly  normal  throughout  the  month. 

March. 
With  unsettled  weather  throughout  the  month  but  little 
migration  is  recorded  in  March  ;  the  movements  showed  a 
continuation  of  those  noted  in  the  second  half  of  February. 
One  or  two  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  arrived,  and  the  first 
Wheatear  was  seen  on  the  30th. 

April. 
More  migration  was  evident  in  April ;  in  the  first  half 
this  was  chiefly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  preceding 
month,  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  arrival  of  summer 
visitors  and  a  little  passage  migration.  In  the  second  half 
there  was  a  very  big  arrival  of  summer  visitors,  which  seems 
to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  interrupted  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  on  the  27th,     In  addition  to  this,  passage  migration 
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increased  and  the  departure  of  a  good  many  winter  visitors 

is  noted. 

May. 

With  a  change  of  wind  to  the  south  and  south-east  on 

5th  May  a  very  large  arrival  of  summer  visitors  took  place, 

and  passage  migrants  are  noted  in  numbers,  while  the  late 

winter  visitors  were  betaking  themselves  to  their  northern 

nesting  grounds.     The  height  of  the  movement  was  on  the 

loth   and   it   continued  till    the    i6th,   after   which   we  iind 

small  numbers  only  up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

/line. 

The  weather  throughout  June  showed  no  unusual  features 

except  a  cold  snap  at  the  end  of  the  month.     In  the  first  half 

of  the  month  there  were  a  few  late  arrivals  and  some  passage 

migration.     One  or  two  interesting  occurrences  are  recorded 

in  the  second  half,  and  after  the  26th  flocking  and  returns  to 

the  shore  are  noted. 

July. 

With    unusually    cold    weather     there    was    very    little 

migration  in  the  first  half  of  July ;  almost  all  that  is  noted 

are  returns  to  the  shore  from  inland  breeding  places.      In  the 

second  half  the  weather  improved  somewhat,  and  there  were 

some  departures  of  Swifts  and  movement  among  Duck  and 

Wader. 

August. 

Up  to  24th  August  the  winds  were  chiefly  from  some 
southerly  or  westerly  quarter  and  warm  weather  prevailed, 
thereafter  the  wind  was  largely  from  the  north  and  west  and 
the  temperature  was  below  the  normal.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  month  there  is  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  movement 
among  our  own  breeding  birds.  Wader  were  arriving  from 
overseas  and  Swifts  were  leaving  the  country.  The  move- 
ments intensified  in  the  second  half  of  the  month,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  a  little  passage  migration. 

September. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  September  from  a  meteoro- 
logical standpoint  is  the  entire  absence  of  east  wind  in  our 
area ;   as  would  be  expected,  therefore,  there  was  no  rush 
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during  the  month.  In  the  first  half,  with  a  prevalence  of 
southerly  and  westerly  winds  and  warm  weather,  the  move- 
ments noted  in  August  were  apparent  in  greater  magnitude; 
there  were  many  departures  of  our  own  birds  and  a  good 
deal  of  passage  migration  is  recorded.  The  first  of  our 
winter  visitors  put  in  an  appearance,  chief  among  these  being 
Geese  and  Swans — a  very  early  date  for  these  species.  The 
temperature  fell  considerably  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
and  remained  below  normal  to  the  end.  There  are  no  big 
movements  during  this  period,  but  there  are  notes  of  arrival 
of  many  more  winter  visitors,  including  quite  an  unusual 
number  of  Geese,  more  passage  migration,  and  a  good  many 
of  our  summer  visitors  were  seen  for  the  last  time. 

October. 
Very  little  migration  is  recorded  in  the  first  half  of 
October ;  the  wind  was  very  variable  and  chiefly  from  some 
northerly  or  westerly  point,  and  although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  there  are  no  notes  of  large  numbers 
from  any  station.  The  latter  half  showed  more  activity.  The 
movements  were  all  very  normal  in  character ;  late  summer 
visitors  were  leaving  us,  winter  visitors  arriving,  and  some 
passage  migration  was  in  progress.  The  temperature 
throughout  the  month  was  variable. 

November. 

The  chief  feature  in  November  was  a  pronounced  weather 

movement  between  9th  and  i6th,  caused  by  severe  frost  and 

snow,  with  north-east  winds.     During   this   period    a  great 

deal  of  migration  took  place.     After  this  the  cold  was  not  so 

pronounced ;  the  wind  went  out  of  the  east,  but  there  was 

a  deficiency  of  warmth   up  to  the  end  of  the  month.     A 

notable  feature  of  the  second    half  of  the   month   and    of 

December  was  the  abundance  of  Woodcock ;  this  was  only 

in  certain  localities,  and  details  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 

species.     Otherwise  the  movements  were  small  and  normal 

in  character. 

December. 

In  an  open  and  unsettled  December  the  notes  sent  refer 
chiefly  to  local  movements  of  winter  visitors. 


NOTES   ON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF 
BIRDS  IN  1919. 

ARRANGED  UNDER  SPECIES. 

The  Hooded  Crow,  Corvus  comix  comix. — Is  noticed  fairly 
plentifully  in  January  and  February.  One  or  two  in  Largo  Bay  on 
4th  April,  two  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  the  20th,  and  three  or  four 
at  Balcomie  (E.  Fife)  on  30th  April.  A  large  autumn  arrival 
occurred  at  Noss  Head  on  24th  October,  sixty  or  seventy  being 
recorded;  and  on  28th  October  the  first  immigrants  are  noted  in 
Largo  Bay,  thereafter  the  usual  winter  numbers  are  reported. 

The  Carrion  Crow,  Corvus  corofie  corone. — Two  are  recorded 
from  North  Ronaldshay  on  24th  February  and  one  from  Pladda  on 
TSt  and  2nd  April.  On  14th  April  one  was  seen  at  Kinlochewe, 
where  it  is  rare,  a  few  at  Pladda  on  29th  April,  and  two  at  North 
Ronaldshay  on  3rd  May.  Autumn  records  are — sixteen  counted  in 
Tayport  Bay  on  13th  September,  two  at  Pladda  on  15th  October, 
and  one  at  Vallay  (O.H.)  on  12th  December. 

The  Rook,  Corvus  frugikgus  frugilegus. — Northward  movement 
of  this  bird  is  reported  from  Foula  on  nth  March  and  T2th  May, 
and  from  North  Ronaldshay  on  23rd  April.  On  12th  October 
a  great  flock  numbering  about  a  thousand  was  seen  at  Seggieden, 
and  several  Rooks  visited  Fair  Isle  on  21st  October. 

The  Jackdaw,  Corvus  mouedula^  subsp.  ? — A  Jackdaw  visited 
Pladda  on  20th  March,  and  several  were  seen  on  Fair  Isle  on  21st 
October. 

The  Magpie,  Pica  pica  pica. — Is  recorded  on  8th  ]\Iay  from 
Northfield,  near  Duns,  and  on  26th  May  from  Chirnside,  Berwick- 
shire, and  our  recorder  notes  these  as  the  first  occurrences  he  knows 
of  there  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Jay,  Garrulus  glandarius  rufiterguvi. — A  Jay,  probably 
of  this  subspecies,  is  reported  from  Ninewells,  Berwickshire,  on 
27th  May. 

The  Chough,  Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax. — Two  Choughs  appeared 
on  2nd  September  in  the  parish  of  Drumraelzier,  Peeblesshire;  one 
was  shot  by  mistake,  but  the  other  stayed  on  (i.  1920,  55). 
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The  Starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris  vulgaris. — There  are  a  good 
many  notes  of  movements  of  Starlings  from  Pladda  and  Little  Ross 
between  22  nd  February  and  8th  April,  a  great  rush  being  reported 
from  the  latter  station  on  25th  March.  Westward  flights  were 
observed  at  Dundee  on  the  forenoon  of  6th  April,  and  flocks  in  that 
neighbourhood  on  3rd  and  4th  May. 

On  14th  July  about  fifteen  were  seen  at  9  p.m.  flying  south  at 
Lunga  Island  off  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  many  arrivals  at  Pladda  on 
13th  and  14th  October,  enormous  flocks  near  Kirkcaldy  on  17th 
October,  while  many  were  killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  the 
evening  of  20th  October  and  several  at  the  same  light  at  11  p.m.  on 
1 6th  November. 

The  Hawfinch,  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  coccothratistes. — 
See  p.  loi. 

The  Greenfinch,  Chloris  chloris  chloris. — Five  Greenfinches 
appeared  at  Noss  Head  on  22nd  February  and  a  few  at  Fair  Isle  on 
nth  May.  On  25th  May  a  flock  of  twelve  males  was  seen  at 
Invergowrie.  In  autumn,  notes  of  increase  come  from  Bathgate  on 
15th  October,  and  Dundee  on  19th  October.  A  Greenfinch  visited 
Fair  Isle  on  loth  November,  great  flocks  were  at  Little  Ross  on 
15th  November,  three  at  Lerwick  on  28th  and  30th  November,  and 
a  flock  of  twelve  at  Pladda  on  30th  December. 

The  British  Goldfinch,  Carduelis  carduelis  britantiica. — On 
1st  February  nine  Goldfinches  were  seen  near  Giffnock  (i.  19 19,  63), 
and  a  pair  at  Mochrum  on  21st  May.  A  flock  of  thirty  at  Corse- 
malzie  (Wigtownshire)  on  24th  September,  seven  at  Darvel  on  8th 
November,  a  flock  of  thirty-two  at  Alticig  (Mochrum)  on  13th 
November,  and  twenty-five  in  the  same  neighbourhood  on  ist 
December.     These  probably  all  belonged  to  the  British  subspecies. 

The  Siskin,  Carduelis  spinus. — "  In  autumn "  an  enormous 
flock  numbering  about  two  thousand  birds  is  reported  from  the 
Earn,  Perthshire  (i.  1920,  57),  and  a  flock  of  twenty-six  from 
Derrie,  Mochrum,  on  i6th  October.  A  single  bird  was  at  Noss 
Head  on  13th  and  23rd  November. 

The  Mealy  Redpoll,  Carduelis  linaria  litiaria. — From  23rd 
January  to  6th  March  from  one  to  three  Mealy  Redpolls  are 
recorded  from  Lerwick.  On  28th  September  two  were  seen  on  Fair 
Isle,  three  there  on  5th  October,  and  a  few  on  5th  November. 
Early  in  December  one  was  caught  at  Glenorchard,  and  two 
"  Redpolls "  were  seen  in  the  Dean  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  on 
29th  December. 
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The  Lesser  Redpoll,  Carditdis  linaria  cabaret. — On  28th 
October  one  was  seen  near  Largo. 

The  Linnet,  Carduelis  can?iabina  cannabina.  —  Seven  are 
reported  at  Noss  Head  on  7th  February. 

The  Northern  Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pyrrhiila. — 
See  p.   TOT. 

The  British  Bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  pileata. — Two 
pairs  of  Bullfinches,  probably  this  race,  were  seen  at  Hareshawmuir 
on  25th  February — "first  seen  here,  gone  next  day." 

The  Crossbill,  Loxia  curvirostra  curvirostra. — See  p.  10 1. 

The  Chaffinch,  Frmgilla  ccelebs  ccelebs. — A  good  deal  of 
northward  movement  among  both  sexes  is  recorded  from  Foula, 
Noss  Head,  and  Whalsay  Skerries  between  loth  and  29th  April,  and 
a  flock  of  Chaffinches  was  seen  near  Dundee  on  i8th  May.  By 
2nd  October  autumn  movement  had  begun  at  Fair  Isle  and  a  few 
were  seen  there  up  to  21st  October.  Great  numbers  visited  Little 
Ross  on  8th  November,  some  appeared  at  Pladda  on  28th 
November,  while  from  T2th  November  to  22nd  December  single 
birds  are  repeatedly  recorded  from  Lerwick.  On  15th  December 
a  flock  of  about  four  hundred,  mostly  females,  is  reported  from 
Alticig,  Mochrum. 

The  Brambling,  Fringilla  montifringilla. — On  28th  March 
a  flock  of  forty  was  seen  on  the  islands,  Inverness,  and  a  male  at 
Noss  Head  on  14th  April  is  the  last  noted  in  spring. 

First  seen  at  Melrose  on  8th  October  and  by  22nd  October  large 
numbers  had  arrived  at  Duns,  first  seen  Hareshawmuir  on  26th 
October  and  Fair  Isle  on  30th  October.  During  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  we  have  more  records  than  usual  of  Bramblings, 
chiefly  from  Southern  Scotland. 

The  Tree-sparrow,  Passer  inojitanus  mo?ilaniis. — One  was 
seen  at  Cullen  on  .8th  January. 

The  Corn-bunting,  Emberiza  calandra  calandra. — On  23rd 
January  a  flock  of  twelve  was  seen  at  Cullen  and  seven  at  Whalsay 
Skerries  on  12th  February,  while  small  numbers  visited  Noss  Head 
from  22nd  March  to  20th  April.  A  flock  of  thirty  is  noted  near 
Dundee  on  14th  September,  numbers  at  Lerwick  on  9th  November, 
and  a  dozen  at  Noss  Head  on  14th  November. 

The  Yellow  Bunting,  Emberiza  citrinella  citrinella. — A  Yellow- 
hammer  appeared  on  Foula  on  7th  April,  a  few  on  Fair  Isle  on  nth 
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May,  and  one  at  the  latter  station  on  loth  November.     A  flock  of 
thirty-two  was  noticed  at  Alticig  (Wigtownshire)  on  14th  December. 

The  Ortolan,  Emberiza  hortulana. — See  p.  loi. 

The  Reed-bunting,  Emberiza  scha nidus  scha'/iiclits. — On  loth 
May  several  were  seen  on  Fair  Isle. 

The  Snow  -  bunting,  Plectrophefmx  fiivalis.  —  Throughout 
February  and  up  to  8th  March  a  good  deal  of  Snow-bunting 
movement  is  reported  from  Noss  Head,  North  Ronaldshay, 
Lerwick,  Whalsay  Skerries,  and  Foula.  Last  seen  Largo  Bay  on 
4th  April,  one  near  Moy  (Inverness-shire)  on  28th  April,  and  three 
at  Noss  Head  on  5th  May. 

By  20th  September  southward  movement  was  in  progress,  a  few 
being  seen  on  Fair  Isle,  one  at  Noss  Head  next  day,  three  at  this 
station  on  27th  September,  and  some  at  Aberlady  on  nth  October. 
From  27th  October  to  26th  November  a  considerable  immigration 
is  recorded  almost  exclusively  from  our  Northern  Isles  and  stations, 
a  flock  of  about  forty  visited  Kilmacolm  on  8th  and  9th  December, 
and  many  appeared  at  Noss  Head  in  frost  and  snow  on  25th 
December. 

The  Skylark,  Alauda  arvensis  arve?isis. — On  22nd  and  23rd 
January  a  rush  of  Skylarks  is  recorded  from  Little  Ross  and  Pladda 
lanterns,  and  very  large  flocks  about  Cullen  on  4th  and  5th 
February.  From  our  southern  stations,  more  activity  is  noted  from 
19th  to  23rd  February  (probably  returns  of  our  breeding  birds)  and 
on  9th  March.  What  were  probably  passage  migrants  are  reported 
from  the  lanterns  of  Little  Ross  on  5th  April,  North  Ronaldshay  on 
7th  and  8th  April,  and  Pladda  on  22nd  April.  Autumn  arrivals  are 
noted  at  Girlsta,  Shetland,  on  nth  and  13th  September,  Dundee  on 
14th  September,  13th  to  27th  September  at  Arbroath,  Corsemalzie 
on  28th  September,  and  the  Pladda  lantern  on  8th  October.  Great 
numbers  occurred  between  15th  and  25th  October  in  Wigtownshire, 
Hareshawmuir,  and  at  the  Little  Ross  and  Pladda  lanterns.  A 
strong  weather  movement  in  frost  and  snow  is  reported  from  Noss 
Head,  Largo,  Hareshawmuir,  Glenorchard,  Little  Ross,  and  Dundee 
between  12th  and  i6th  November,  and  many  were  at  Noss  Head  in 
frost  and  snow  on  25th  December  and  about  Largo  next  day. 

The  Tree-pipit,  A?ithus  trivialis  trivialis. — Is  first  recorded 
from  Contin  (Ross-shire)  on  28th  April,  Beith  on  3rd  May,  Howood 
and  Arden,  Loch  Lomond,  two  days  later.  Thereafter  arrivals  at 
breeding-places  are  noted  up  to  13th  May,  and  passage  migrants 
at  Fair  Isle  from  9th  to  nth  and  at  Lerwick  on  loth  May.     Tree- 
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pipits  were  on  the  move  by  i8th  July  and  moving  during  the  rest  of 
that  month  and  throughout  August.  One  was  killed  at  the  Little 
Ross  lantern  early  on  4th  September,  and  three  at  Noss  Head 
lantern  (passage  migrants?)  at  10  p.m.  on  i6th  September. 

The  Meadow-pipit,  Anthus  pratensis. — On  9th  February  several 
Meadow-pipits  were  seen  near  Dundee  and  one  at  Noss  Head  on 
23rd  February.  From  29th  March  to  14th  April  arrivals  are 
reported  from  a  good  many  mainland  stations  and  movement  at 
Fair  Isle  from  9th  to  nth  May. 

On  26th  August  many  parties  and  flocks,  up  to  a  hundred 
strong,  were  on  the  moors  and  meadows  at  Derrie,  Mochrum,  while 
two  days  later  only  an  odd  bird  or  two  could  be  seen  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  At  3  a.m.  on  4th  September  great  numbers  were 
at  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  and  next  day  Meadow-pipits  were 
"  swarming  along  the  shore  "  between  Tarbatness  and  Portmahomack. 
From  13th  to  27th  September  more  movement  is  recorded  from 
a  good  many  stations  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  Left  Hareshaw- 
muir  during  the  last  week  of  October,  a  few  on  the  moors  at 
Corsemalzie  (Wigtownshire)  on  nth  November,  and  a  good  many 
on  the  links  and  shore  at  St  Andrews  on  24th  November. 

The  Blue-headed  Wagtail,  J/<?/a^///ay?az'a_/?az'a. — See  p.  loi. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail,  Motacilla  flava  rayi.^ls  first  reported 
at  Summerston  (Clyde)  on  20th  April,  Beith  on  26th  April,  and 
Hareshawmuir  on  4th  May,  and  arrivals  are  recorded  till  loth  May. 
On  this  last  date  one  appeared  on  Fair  Isle.  Last  seen  in  autumn 
at  Alticig  (Wigtownshire)  on  17th  September. 

The  Grey  Wagtail,  Motacilla  cinerea  dnerea. — Three  Grey 
Wagtails  were  noted  near  Dundee  on  23rd  February,  one  at  Lower 
Largo  on  4th  March,  and  one  at  Glenorchard  on  ist  April.  A  good 
deal  of  movement  after  breeding  was  finished  is  recorded  from  2nd 
August  to  24th  September;  plentiful  at  Little  Ross  on  9th  October, 
and  several  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  in  early 
November. 

The  White  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba  alba. — Two  are  recorded 
from  the  R.  Beauly  on  4th  April,  and  from  this  time  till  12th  May 
there  are  frequent  notes  of  the  passage  of  small  numbers  from  east 
coast  stations.  The  first  note  from  the  west  is  from  Kinlochewe 
(W.  Ross)  on  1 2th  April,  and  there  are  records  of  passage  up  this 
side  of  Scotland  up  to  26th  April,  chiefly  from  Clyde.  A  single 
bird  visited  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  and  12th  June.  Shetland  and  Fair 
Isle  witnessed  autumn  passage  from  T4th  to  27th  August,  "many" 
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White  Wagtails  being  on  the  latter  station  on  21st  August.  On  the 
east,  records  come  from  Monifieth,  Tain,  Portmahomack,  Arbroath, 
and  Invergowrie  between  13th  August  and  14th  September,  and  on 
the  west  from  Pladda,  Turnberry,  Luce  Bay,  and  Alticig  from  27th 
August  to  1 7th  September. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba  bigubris. — There  are  some 
records  of  Pied  Wagtails  in  February  and  early  March,  but  no 
distinct  movement  is  shown  till  i6th  March,  when  an  arrival  began 
and  immigrants  are  reported  from  many  stations  up  to  21st  April. 
Several  visited  Fair  Isle  on  9th  May,  and  Lerwick  on  21st,  23rd, 
and  31st  August.  By  24th  August  they  were  collecting  into  flocks 
at  Seggieden,  and  much  autumn  movement  is  noted,  chiefly  from 
stations  in  Southern  Scotland,  from  this  date  up  to  i8th  October. 
In  November  and  December  there  are  records  of  small  numbers, 
chiefly  from  Fife  and  Wigtownshire,  no  doubt  wintering  birds. 

The  British  Great  Titmouse,  Parus  major  newtoni. — A 
Great  Tit  {$),  probably  of  this  race,  is  recorded  from  Kinlochewe, 
where  they  are  rare,  on  14th  April. 

The  British  Willow  Titmouse,  Parus  atricapillus  klein- 
schmidti. — A  Willow  Tit  is  reported  from  Bathgate  on  loth  May  and 
a  party  in  East  Ross  on  24th  June  (2.  xiii.  195).  One  was  seen  at 
Corsemalzie  on  14th  September  and  one  on  17th  September  on  the 
hills  between  Braemar  and  x\viemore,  just  under  2000  ft.  high 
(2,  xiii.  195).  It  is  probable  that  these  are  all  referable  to  the 
British  race. 

The  British  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  /^githalos  caudatus 
roseiis. — A  flock  of  twelve  near  Invergowrie  on  29th  November  were 
the  first  seen  by  our  recorder  there  since  191 6,  and  flocks  of 
seventeen  on  13th  October  and  eighteen  on  i8th  December  were  the 
only  ones  seen  about  Corsemalzie  in  1919. 

The  Goldcrest,  Regidus  regulus. — Four  Goldcrests  taken  at 
the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  8th  April  may  have  been 
returning  migrants  of  our  British  R.  r.  afigiori//ii,  while  great 
numbers  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  17th  April  and  single  birds  at 
Lerwick  on  6th  and  loth  May  were  no  doubt  the  continental 
R.  r.  regulus  on  its  way  overseas. 

From  13th  September  to  23rd  October  there  are  a  good  many 
records  of  Goldcrests  from  the  Little  Ross  and  Pladda  lanterns  and 
of  increases  at  Bathgate  and  Glenorchard.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  this  was  the  southward  movement  of  our  breeding  birds. 
A  Goldcrest  of  the  typical  form  is  noted  at  Noss  Head  lantern  at 
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4  A.M.  on  4th  October,  otherwise  there  are  no  notes  of  continental 
immigration. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike,  Lanius  collurio  collurio. — See  p.  loi. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Miiscicapa  striata  striata. — First 
recorded  from  Broughton,  Peeblesshire,  on  loth  May,  Rouken 
Glen  and  Darvel  next  day,  Hareshawmuir  on  the  13th,  and  Beith, 
Swordale  (E.  Ross),  Glenorchard,  and  Corsemalzie  on  the  14th 
May.  Thereafter  up  to  21st  May  arrivals  are  reported  from  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  A  Spotted  Flycatcher  on  23rd  May  on  Foula 
was  undoubtedly  a  passage  migrant.  Autumn  movement  is  noted 
in  the  latter  half  of  August  and  throughout  September;  last  seen 
Crianlarich  on  i6th  September,  Balgay  (Forfarshire)  on  the  21st 
and  Corsemalzie  on  28th  September. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  hypoleuca  hypoleuca. — Two 
are  recorded  from  North  Ronaldshay  on  7th  May,  one  at  Noss 
Head  and  a  male  from  the  Newburgh  district,  Aberdeenshire,  next 
day  (i.  1919,  195),  single  birds  at  Fair  Isle  on  9th  and  loth  May, 
a  male  at  Lerwick  and  two  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  this  last  date, 
one  near  Loch  Lubnaig  on  15th  May,  one  at  Contin,  Ross-shire,  on 
22nd  May  (i.  T919,  194),  and  an  adult  male  in  Sutherlandshire  on 
29th  June. 

The  only  autumn  record  is  of  a  bird  of  the  year  killed  at  the 
Little  Ross  lantern  on  the  morning  of  4th  September. 

The  Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  collybita  coUybita. — Several  had 
arrived  at  Rouken  Glen  on  12th  April. 

The  Scandinavian  Chiffchaff,  Phylloscopus  collybita  abiett?ius. 
— A  Chiffchaff  recorded  from  Lerwick  on  13th  May  probably 
belonged  to  this  subspecies,  while  one  there  on  5th  December  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  Ph.  c.  tristis. 

The  Willow-warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochiliis  trochihis. — The 
earliest  record  in  1919  is  from  Duns  on  loth  April,  Darvel  and 
Broughton  on  19th  April,  Kilchattan  Bay,  Kilmacolm,  and 
Haddington  next  day.  After  this  there  are  many  notes  of  the 
arrival  of  breeding  birds  right  up  to  i8th  May.  A  very  early 
passage  migrant  is  reported  from  Lerwick  on  17th  and  i8th  April, 
and  passage  migration  was  noted  at  this  station  and  Fair  Isle  from 
loth  to  14th  May.  Autumn  movement  is  recorded  during 
September;  last  seen  Glenorchard  and  Largo  on  12th  September, 
Corsemalzie  on  14th,  Balgay  on  21st,  and  Broughty  Ferry  on  22nd 
September.  A  Willow-warbler  at  Noss  Head  on  1 7th  October  was 
doubtless  a  passage  migrant. 
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The  Wood-warbler,  Fhylloscopus  sibilatrix  sihilatrix. — A  very 
unusually  early  note  of  a  Wood-warbler  comes  from  Duns  on  13th 
April.  The  next  is  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  on  5th 
May,  Contin,  Ross-shire,  next  day,  and  Corsemalzie  on  9th  May. 
Thereafter  up  to  24th  May  there  are  a  good  many  records  of  its 
arrival  at  breeding-places.  Autumn  movement  is  noted  in  August ; 
last  seen  Broughty  Ferry  on  23rd  August,  and  Seggieden  on  3TSt 
August. 

The  Grasshopper-warbler,  Locustella  ncevia  nxvia. — The  only 
note  is  of  three  at  Lochwinnoch  on  loth  May. 

The    Reed-warbler,    Acrocephalus   scirpaceus   scirpacens. — See 

p.    lOI. 

The  Sedge  -  warbler,  Acrocephalus  schcenohxnus.  —  Is  first 
reported  from  the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  midnight  on  ist  May, 
Monifieth  on  6th  May,  Mochrum  next  day,  and  Fossil  Marsh  on 
8th  May.  Thereafter  there  are  many  notes  of  arrival  at  nesting 
places  up  to  20th  May.  A  passage  migrant  visited  Lerwick  on  i6th 
May  (i.  1920,  28).  Last  seen  Sleepless  Is.  (Tay)  on  ist  September, 
many  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  early  on  4th  September,  and  two  at 
Corsemalzie  on  14th  September. 

The  Garden-warbler,  Sylvia  boriti. — The  first  note  of  the 
season  comes  from  Duns  on  8th  May,  thereafter  Rouken  Glen  and 
Darvel  on  the  nth,  Kilmacolm  next  day,  and  Beith  on  13th  May. 
After  this  there  are  records  of  arrivals  up  to  22nd  May.  The  only 
autumn  record  is  from  Johnstone  on  roth  October. 

The  Blackcap,  Sylvia  atricapilla  atricapilla. — Arrivals  are 
noted  at  Rouken  Glen  on  13th  May  and  Darvel  on  i6th  May. 
Passage  migrants,  single  birds  in  each  case,  are  reported  from  Foula 
on  9th  May,  a  female,  Lerwick,  on  24th  September,  Fair  Isle  on 
2nd  and  27th  October,  and  Noss  Head  on  4th  November. 

The  Whitethroat,  Sylvia  commrmis  coTnmjinis. — Is  first 
recorded  from  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  on  25th  April,  Corsemalzie  on 
29th  April,  and  Glenorchard  on  7th  May.  Thereafter  there  are 
many  records  of  arrivals,  till  by  25  th  May  the  full  numbers  of 
breeding  birds  seem  to  have  been  present.  Passage  migrants  are 
noted  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  8th  May  and  Lerwick  on  nth  May. 
Departure  was  taking  place  in  the  second  half  of  August ;  last  seen 
Swordale  and  Glenorchard  on  ist  September,  many  at  the  Little 
Ross  lantern  at  3  a.m.  on  4th  September,  and  last  seen  Corsemalzie 
that    day,  Rouken   Glen   on    7th,  and   Largo  on   20th  September. 
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A    Whitethroat   at    Noss    Head    on    14th    and    17th    October   was 
probably  a  passage  migrant. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Sy/via  atrruca  curruca. — The  only 
note  in  1 919  is  from  Little  Ross  on  27th  August. 

The  Fieldfare,  Turdus  pilaris. — A  good  deal  of  movement 
of  small  numbers  of  Fieldfares  is  recorded,  chiefly  from  our 
Northern  Isles  in  February  and  March.  Last  seen  at  Ballindoon 
on  4th  April,  Bathgate  and  Hareshawmuir  (in  a  snowstorm)  on  27th 
April,  several  small  flocks  at  North  Ronaldshay  and  fourteen  at 
Noss  Head  on  7th  May,  five  at  Noss  Head  next  day,  and  several  at 
Fair  Isle  on  loth  May.  The  first  arrivals  in  autumn  are  at  Melrose 
on  8th  October,  Hareshawmuir  on  nth,  Corsemalzie  next  day,  and 
Bathgate  on  13th  October.  From  24th  October  to  i8th  November 
a  large  arrival  took  place  and  is  recorded  all  over  Scotland  from  the 
Shetlands  to  Little  Ross.  The  only  note  of  large  numbers  after 
this  is  at  Noss  Head  on  25th  December  in  frost  and  snow. 

The  Song-thrush,  Turdus  philoinelus. — A  rush  of  Song- 
thrushes  to  the  Little  Ross  lantern  and  a  good  many  at  the 
Pladda  lantern  are  recorded  on  the  night  of  22nd  January,  and  from 
1 2th  February  to  ist  March  there  are  many  notes  of  the  return  of 
our  T.  ph.  clarkci  to  its  breeding-places.  A  Thrush  on  Foula  on 
27th  February  may  have  belonged  to  the  typical  form;  many  were  at 
the  Little  Ross  lantern  early  on  9th  March,  while  Thrushes  at  Noss 
Head  on  29th  March  and  7th  to  9th  May,  and  at  Fair  Isle  on  loth 
May,  in  all  probability  were  T.  ph.  philomeliis.  No  large  autumn 
movement  is  reported;  from  13th  September  to  20th  October  small 
numbers  are  noted  as  on  the  move;  on  21st  October  many  were  at 
the  Pladda  lantern,  three  at  Noss  Head,  and  one  at  the  Shillay  lantern 
(Monach  Islands).  Constant  notes  of  fluctuating  numbers  come 
from  Noss  Head  up  to  15th  November,  both  races  being  present — 
thus  one  of  the  typical  form  was  obtained  there  on  5th  November 
and  a  British  one  on  8th  November. 

The  Redwing,  Turdus  viusicus. — From  i6th  March  to  mid- 
April  there  are  many  notes  from  various  parts  ot  Scotland  of 
Redwings  on  their  northward  journey;  last  seen  Kinlochewe  i8th 
April,  Foula  on  25th  April,  and  Fair  Isle  on  loth  May.  The  first 
autumn  records  come  from  Bathgate  on  23rd  September,  Fair  Isle 
on  4th  October,  and  Duns  on  7th  October.  After  this  a  large 
immigration  is  reported  from  stations  all  over  Scotland,  lasting  up  to 
14th  November.  On  25th  December  a  weather  movement  in  frost 
and  snow  is  recorded  from  Noss  Head.  j;  -^ 
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The  Ring  -  ouzel,  Tardus  torquatiis  torquatus.  —  Passage 
migrants  appeared  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  i6th  April  and  7th  and 
8th  May,  at  Lerwick  on  31st  August,  Pladda  lantern  on  4th 
September,  and  Whalsay  Skerries  lantern  on  20th  September.  A 
late  specimen,  a  male,  was  shot  at  Hareshawmuir  on  20th  October. 

The  Blackbird,  Turdi/s  mentla  inerula. — From  20th  February 
to  8th  April  there  are  many  notes  of  small  movements  of  Black- 
birds :  these  come  from  Little  Ross,  Pladda,  and  Noss  Head,  and 
a  few  from  Foula  and  North  Ronaldshay.  A  female  was  killed  at 
the  lantern  at  this  last  station  at  i  a.m.  on  ist  May,  and  one  is  noted 
at  Noss  Head  on  7th  May.  On  17th  September  Blackbirds  in 
considerable  numbers  were  seen  moving  south  at  Melrose.  From 
20th  October  to  19th  November  steady  movement  is  recorded  at  our 
Northern  Isles  and  Noss  Head,  which  looks  like  immigration.  On 
2ist  and  22nd  October  many  were  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern,  and 
many  at  the  Pladda  lantern  on  25th  October,  probably  emigrants, 
and  two  at  the  Shillay  lantern  at  r  1.40  p.m.  A  large  arrival  is  noted 
at  Seggieden  on  3rd  November,  unusual  numbers  between  Lichyra 
and  Glencorse  on  9th  November,  and  several  at  Shillay  (Monachs) 
on  17th  December. 

The  Wheatear,  (Ena/ithe  cenanthe  cenaiithe. — Is  first  noted  at 
Torrs  Sandhills  on  30th  March,  Broughton  on  3rd  April,  and  Little 
Ross  two  days  later.  The  main  arrival  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  12th  and  24th  April,  but  movement  is  reported  right  up  to 
13th  May;  from  about  29th  April  onwards  this  movement  is 
recorded  almost  wholly  from  the  Northern  Isles,  and  probably  refers 
chiefly  to  passage  migrants.  During  August  and  September  much 
movement  is  recorded,  and  by  20th  September  almost  all  our 
Wheatears  seem  to  have  gone.  Last  seen  Corsemalzie  on  24th 
September,  Bathgate  next  day,  Noss  Head  on  28th  September,  and 
Fair  Isle  on  20th  October. 

The  Greater  Wheatear,  CEnanthe  cenanthe  leucorrhoa. — h.  few 
were  passing  Noss  Head  from  30th  April  to  nth  May,  and  one  is 
recorded  at  Beith  on  loth  May.  Several  were  seen  at  Girlsta 
(Shetland)  from  8th  to  nth  September  (i.  1920,  28),  at  Noss  Head 
on  i6th  and  17th  September,  and  one  at  Lerwick  on  21st  and  24th 
September. 

The  Whinchat,  Saxicola  rubetra  rubetra. — The  first  notes  of 
this  species  come  from  Corsemalzie  on  3rd  May,  Darvel  on  6th,  and 
Hareshawmuir  next  day.  After  this  there  are  notes  of  arrival  from 
many  stations  up  to  14th  May.  Passage  migration  was  observed  at 
Noss  Head,  North  Ronaldshay,  Lerwick,  and  Fair  Isle  from  7th  to 
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14th  May.  During  August  and  up  to  mid-September  there  are 
many  mainland  notes  of  the  southward  movement  of  Whinchats ; 
single  birds  were  seen  at  Darvel  (Ayrshire)  on  21st  September  and 
Lahill  (Fife)  on  2nd  October. 

The  Redstart,  Pkceniciin/s  p/uvnicurus  phoeniciirus. — Very 
early  arrivals  are  recorded  from  Duns  on  12th  April  and  Kilmacolm 
on  2ist  April,  but  the  main  arrival  took  place  between  3rd  and  15th 
May,  during  which  time  many  notes  come  of  the  appearance  of 
these  birds  at  their  breeding-places.  Passage  migration  is  noted 
from  Noss  Head  and  stations  in  our  Northern  Isles  steadily  from 
7th  to  loth  May.  Throughout  August  much  southward  movement 
of  Redstarts  is  noted,  great  numbers  were  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern 
early  on  4th  September;  last  seen  Kingoodie  on  7th  September, 
Bathgate  next  day,  and  Swordale  on  23rd  September. 

The  Black  Redstart,  Phxnicurus  ochrurus  gibraltariensis. — 
See  p.  101. 

The  Continental  Redbreast,  Erithacus  rubecula  rnbecula. — 
On  2ist  January  and  i6th  April  a  Redbreast  was  noted  at  Lerwick 
and  one  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  12th  February.  From  7th  to  14th 
May  a  considerable  northward  movement  is  recorded  from  Noss 
Head,  Fair  Isle,  and  Lerwick.  On  5th  September  two  Continental 
Redbreasts  are  reported  from  Portmahomack,  and  from  loth  to  19th 
November  a  good  deal  of  movement  is  recorded  from  our  northern 
stations.  We  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  above  records  all  refer 
to  the  typical  form,  as  also  that  of  three  Redbreasts  at  Duncansby 
Head  from  loth  to  i8th  December. 

The  British  Redbreast,  Erithacus  rubecula  melophilus. — A 
specimen  of  this  subspecies  was  sent  us  from  Little  Ross  lantern  on 
4th  September,  and  Redbreasts  at  Pladda  on  25th  August  and  i8th 
September  probably  belonged  to  the  British  race.  "A  number" 
there  on  19th  November  are  more  difficult  to  place. 

The  Hedge-sparrow,  Prunella  7nodularis.—K  few  appeared  on 
Pladda  on  28th  September  and  19th  November,  perhaps  our  British 
bird  on  the  move ;  but  a  few  records  of  single  birds  from  Noss  Head 
and  Lerwick  between  4th  November  and  5th  December  look  more 
like  immigration  from  overseas. 

The  Wren,  Troglodytes  troglodytes  troglodytes. — Two  Wrens 
noted  on  Foula  on  ist  March  may  have  been  71  t.  zetlandicus.  A 
Wren  is  reported  from  Noss  Head  on  loth  March,  a  few  arrived  on 
Pladda  on  28th  September,  one  at  Noss  Head  on  24th  October  and 
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five  there  from  loth  to  i8th  December,  and  a  number  at  Pladda  on 
19th  November. 

The  Swallow,  Hirundo  riistica  rustica. — Is  first  recorded  from 
Castle  Kennedy  (Wigtownshire)  on  12th  April,  Summerston  next 
day,  and  Dundee  on  the  14th.  After  this  a  large  arrival  took  place, 
lasting  up  to  nth  May,  by  which  time  our  breeding  birds  seem 
mostly  to  have  been  present.  From  9th  to  i6th  May  a  good  deal 
of  movement  is  reported  from  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  several 
Swallows  on  Fair  Isle  on  12th  June.  As  early  as  the  end  of  July 
autumn  movement  is  noted  and  this  continued  throughout  August, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  departures  took  place  in  September.  Last 
seen  Abernethy  (Perth)  on  3rd  October,  Corsemalzie  next  day,  near 
Largo  on  6th  October,  Melrose  on  8th,  St  Monans  (Fife)  on  nth, 
and  Dundee  (one  going  north)  on  19th  October. 

The  House-martin,  Delichon  nrbica  nrbica. — Is  first  noted  at 
Broughton  (Peeblesshire)  on  12th  April  and  Castle  Kennedy  on 
19th  April.  Thereafter  is  a  pause  till  8th  May,  when  a  large  arrival 
began  and  lasted  throughout  May,  and  even  as  late  as  8th  June 
several  pairs  arrived  in  Largo  and  took  up  their  abode  there.  From 
I  ith  May  to  9th  June  there  are  notes  of  House-martins  at  Fair  Isle, 
Foula,  and  Lerwick.  On  14th  August  five  were  seen  on  Tiree 
(where  they  do  not  breed),  and  from  this  time  throughout  September 
many  records  show  the  departure  of  this  species.  Last  seen 
Kingoodie  (Tay)  28th  September,  Abernethy  3rd  October,  and 
Largo  on   i6th  October. 

The  Sand-martin,  Eiparia  riparia  riparia. — Is  noted  at 
Dunragit  (Wigtownshire)  on  9th  April,  Summerston  on  [3th,  Beith 
on  19th,  and  Edinburgh  on  20th  April.  Subsequent  arrivals  are 
reported  up  to  loth  May.  Movement  is  recorded  during  August  j 
last  seen  Turnberry  (Ayrshire)  on  4th  September,  Dundee  on  7th, 
Luce  Bay  on  9th,  Largo  on  loth,  and  Fort  William  on  14th 
September. 

The  Swift,  Apus  api/s  apus. — Appeared  on  5th  May  at  Pladda, 
Summerston,  Muirend  (Cathcart),  Collessie  (Fife),  and  Wigtown, 
and  at  Little  Ross,  Largo,  and  Cupar  next  day.  Thereafter  many 
arrivals  are  reported  right  up  to  the  end  of  May.  A  Swift  visited 
Foula  on  i6th  May,  Fair  Isle  on  3rd  and  12th  June,  and  two  were 
on  Foula  on  this  last  date.  From  20th  July  and  throughout  August 
much  departure  is  recorded ;  last  seen  Ballater  on  5th  September, 
Fort  William  next  day,  Portmahomack  and  Dundee  on  7th 
September,  Noss  Head  on  9th  and  Fair  Isle  on  12th  September. 
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The  Nightjar,  Caprimulgus  etiropmis  europczus. — Was  noted 
at  Corsemalzie  on  loth  May,  Kilmacolm  on  21st  May,  and 
Hareshawmuir  (where  it  does  not  breed)  on  24th  May.  Single 
birds  are  reported  from  Corsemalzie  on  3rd  September,  North  Unst 
on  17th,  and  near  Largo  on  24th  September. 

The  Bee-eater,  Merops  apiaster. — See  p.  10 1. 

The  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  atthis  ispida. — A  Kingfisher  was  seen 
on  Loch  Maree  on  7th  and  19th  April,  one  at  Glenorchard  on  26th 
April,  two  there  on  5th  October,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piltantan  Burn,  Old  Luce,  on  14th  November. 

The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Dryobates  major,  subsp.  ? — 
A  female  appeared  at  Lahill(Fife)  on  27th  December;  and  see  p.  102. 

The  Wryneck,  Jy/ix  torquilla  torqiiilla. — On  7th  May  one 
Wryneck  and  next  day  three  are  reported  from  North  Ronaldshay, 
one  from  Fair  Isle  on  9th  May,  and  one  at  Bixter  (Shetland)  on 
loth  May. 

The  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  canon/ s  ca?ioriis. — Is  first  recorded  from 
Dullatur,  Stirlingshire,  on  20th  April,  Stranraer  on  22nd,  Kilmacolm 
on  25th,  and  Beith  and  Inverness  on  26th  April.  From  this  time 
up  to  14th  May  constant  arrival  took  place,  and  on  15th  May  a 
Cuckoo  arrived  on  Foula  and  stayed  about  a  week.  Last  heard  at 
Corsemalzie  on  25th  June  and  Bathgate  on  27th  June,  last  adult 
seen  at  Swordale  on  nth  July,  and  last  young  bird  at  Seggieden  on 
23rd  July. 

The  Long-eared  Owl,  Asio  otus  otus. — Single  birds  are  reported 
from  the  Pladda  lantern  on  22nd  February,  Lerwick  on  28th  March, 
Foula  on  1 7th  June,  and  Noss  Head  on  4th  November. 

The  Short-eared  Ov^^l,  Asio  flammeus  flammeus. — Single 
birds  are  noted  at  Vallay  (O.H.)  on  24th  February,  Glenling 
(Mochrum)  on  nth  August,  Glenorchard  on  5th  October,  and 
Corsemalzie  on  2nd  December. 

The  Hobby,  Falco  suhbuteo  subbuteo. — See  p.  102. 

The  Merlin,  Falco  columbariits  cEsalon. — Single  birds  were 
observed  at  Fair  Isle  on  21st  August,  4th  September,  and  8th 
October,  and  at  Noss  Head  on  30th  August. 

The  Kestrel,  Falco  tbimmcidus  tinnmiculus. — One  appeared 
at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  8th  February,  and  a  good  deal  of  movement 
is  noted  at  Noss  Head  and  Fair  Isle  from  5th  April  to  9th  June,  and 
again  from  2  7th  August  to  2  7th  October. 

103  AND   104  P 
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The    Rough-legged    Buzzard,    Buteo    lagopus    kigopus. — See 

p.     I02. 

The  Common  Buzzard,  Buteo  buteo  buteo.— A  pair  are  recorded 
at  Darvel  on  26th  January  and  four  at  Swordale  on  i6th  February. 

The  Hen-harrier,  Circus  cyaneus. — A  female  is  reported  from 
Vallay  (O.H.)  on  ist  February. 

The  Sparrow-hawk,  Accipiter  nisus  nisus. — Single  birds  were 
seen  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  2isc  February,  and  Pladda  on  12th 
February,  14th  March,  15th  October,  and  19th  November. 

The  Whooper  Swan,  Cygnus  cygnus. — "Swans"  were  going 
south  at  Lerwick  on  13th  January,  a  flock  of  about  150  Whoopers 
was  seen  on  Loch  Spiggie,  Dunrossness,  on  15th  January,  and  a 
flock  of  thirteen  flew  over  Duddingston  Loch  on  19th  January 
(i.  1 9 19,  54).  On  9th  February  ten  Whoopers  visited  North 
Ronaldshay,  three  "Swans"  were  seen  at  Lerwick  on  6th  April, 
and  two  Whoopers  at  Vallay  (O.H.)  on  ist  May  (i.  1920,  54). 
From  5th  to  13th  June  a  Whooper  frequented  Loch  Beannachavan 
(Ross-shire)  (i.  19 19,  196),  and  an  adult  and  sometimes  two  were 
seen  on  Loch  Trieg  in  late  June  and  early  July  (r.  1919,  196); 
later  they  are  recorded  as  having  bred  in  this  locality  in  191 9  and 
probably  in  19 18  (i.  1920,  68).  By  14th  September  several 
had  returned  as  far  as  Lerwick,  and  a  "Swan"  was  seen  at  Vallay 
(O.H.)  on  28th  September.  Two  Whoopers  at  Loch  Ryan  on  20th 
October,  seven  at  Vallay  on  23rd  October,  five  Swans  at  Shillay 
(Monachs)  on  25th  October,  and  a  flock  of  150  Swans  (probably 
Whoopers)  at  Vallay  on  27th  November. 

Bewick's  Swan,  Cygnus  bewickii  bewickii.- — Five  appeared  on 
Castle  Semple  Loch  on  24th  October,  two  went  south  at  Vallay  on 
13th  November,  and  four  flew  west  there  on  22nd  November. 
Thirteen  were  on  Bishop  Loch  on  7th  December  and  sixteen  on 
Castle  Semple  Loch  on  30th  December — "a  pair  with  three  grey 
cygnets  and  eleven  others." 

The  Grey-lag  Goose,  Anser  anser. — On  3rd  July  a  Grey-lag 
Goose  with  a  young  one  is  recorded  at  Whalfirth  (Shetland) ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  species  has  now  begun  to  breed 
in  Shetland.  One  of  the  features  of  the  autumn  of  1919  is  the 
early  movements  of  Geese — seven  Grey-lags  were  seen  at  Noss 
Head  on  nth  September,  some  in  Wigtown  Bay  on  i6th  September, 
six  at  Fairlie  (Ayrshire)  on  19th,  and  a  pair  at  Loch  Chesney, 
Corsemalzie,  on  26th  September — "earliest  ever  seen  there."     Great 
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numbers  frequented  Wigtown  Bay  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  and  fifty  were  seen  at  Little  Ross  on  17th  November. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Geese"  or  "Grey  Geese"  much 
movement  is  recorded  from  25th  February  to  6th  May,  and  again 
from  14th  September  to  loth  November. 

The  White-fronted  Goose,  Anser  albifrons.  —  Four  were 
seen  at  Vallay  on  6th  March.  On  24th  April  a  skein  of  thirty 
White-fronted  Geese  were  seen  flying  west  at  Newtonmore,  the 
severe  blizzard  of  27th  April  followed,  and  on  30th  April  a  skein  of 
thirty  were  again  seen  at  Newtonmore,  going  north-east  this  time. 
Eleven  were  observed  in  Wigtown  Bay  on  3rd  December,  and  seven 
at  Vallay  on  13th  and  20th  December. 

The  Bean  Goose,  Anser  fabalis  fabalis. — About  thirty  had 
returned  to  the  moors  at  Hareshawmuir  on  22  nd  September,  and 
eighty  were  seen  there  on  14th  October.  Five  visited  Darsnag 
Flow  (Wigtownshire)  on  12th  December. 

The  Pink-footed  Goose,  Anser  brachyrhynchus. — About  forty 
were  on  the  Beauly  Firth  on  5th  May.  On  19th  September  about 
forty  flew  east  at  Harburn,  Midlothian  j  a  flock  of  twenty-two  were 
on  Hule  Moss,  Greenlaw,  on  27th  September;  and  on  14th 
November  two  were  on  Luce  Sands. 

The  Barnacle  Goose,  Branta  leticopsis. — On  6th  October 
about  four  hundred  Barnacle  Geese  were  seen  flying  south  at  Vallay 
(N.  Uist),  and  considerable  movement  is  reported  from  this  station 
up  to  14th  November. 

The  Brent  Goose,  Branta  bernicla  bernida. — Twelve  visited 
Vallay  on  ist  February  and  seventeen  on  26th  March,  while  a 
Brent  Goose  was  seen  on  North  Ronaldshay  on  7th  May.  The 
autumn  notes  are  all  from  Fair  Isle — five  on  12th  September,  eleven 
on  30th  September,  and  fourteen  on  3rd  October. 

The  Mallard,  Anas  platyrhyncha  platyrhyncha. — Great  flocks 
were  still  in  Largo  Bay  on  25th  March  but  had  much  diminished  by 
4th  April.  The  last  of  the  winter  flocks  was  seen  off  Dundee  on 
19th  April.  On  14th  August  five  were  seen  at  Fair  Isle,  a  "sharp 
increase"  took  place  at  Dundee  on  19th  October,  and  immigration 
is  recorded  steadily  for  the  next  month ;  during  the  latter  half  of 
November  enormous  numbers  are  reported  in  Largo  Bay  and 
St  Andrews  Bay. 

The  Gadwall,  Anas  strepera.  —  One  was  seen  on  Loch 
Chesney,  Corsemalzie,  on  loth  August,  and  three  seen  flighting  and 
one  shot  at  Vallay  (O.H.)  on  23rd  October. 
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The  Teal,  Anas  crecca  cncca. — Large  numbers  are  recorded  at 
North  Ronaldshay  on  5th  February.  Two  had  reached  Largo  Bay 
on  6th  August,  about  a  score  near  Mugdrum  Is.  (Tay)  on  loth 
November,  and  a  lot  about  the  mouth  of  the  Piltantan  Burn,  Luce 
Sands,  on  14th  November. 

The  Wigeon,  Anas  penelope — Thousands  were  observed  in 
the  Cromarty  Firth  on  3rd  February,  and  great  numbers  at  North 
Ronaldshay  two  days  later.  Seen  off  Tentsmuir  Point  up  to  3rd 
May  and  North  Ronaldshay  to  6th  May.  Two  were  shot  at  Vallay 
on  27th  August,  considerable  movement  of  small  numbers  is 
recorded  in  September  and  large  arrivals  from  roth  to  24th 
October,  while  on  24th  November  many  were  present  at  St 
Andrews. 

The  American  Wigeon,  A7ias  ai?iericana. — See  p.  102. 

The  Pintail,  Anas  acuta. — A  pair  were  seen  at  Vallay  on  21st 
February,  and  another  at  North  Ronaldshay  on  19th  April.  On 
15th  August  an  adult  and  an  immature,  both  females,  were  shot  at 
Kirwhisp  Sandbank,  Tay,  a  flock  of  thirty-two  were  on  the 
Bladenoch  River,  Wigtown  Bay,  on  15th  November,  while  on  12th 
December  a  Pintail  duck  was  shot  at  Glenorchard. 

The  Shoveler,  Spatula  clypeata. — Two  were  on  Duns  Castle 
Lake  on  21st  September,  and  about  thirty  at  Mugdrum  Is.  (Tay)  on 
loth  November. 

The  Pochard,  Nyroca  ferina  ferina. — Fifteen  were  seen  on 
North  Ronaldshay  on  22  nd  February;  last  seen  Tay  Estuary  on  9th 
March,  and  one  at  Lerwick  on  9th  and  i6th  March.  By  24th 
October  there  were  flocks  on  Castle  Semple  Loch. 

The  Tufted  Duck,  Nyroca  fuligula. — Last  seen  Tay  Estuary 
on  23rd  February,  and  had  returned  there  by  i6th  November. 

The  Scaup,  Nyroca  marila  marila. — A  large  flock  is  reported 
in  the  Moray  Firth  on  30th  March;  last  seen  Tay  Estuary  27th 
April  and  Cromarty  Firth  14th  May.  On  8th  July  an  adult  drake 
was  seen  on  an  inland  loch  in  Caithness,  one  at  Balgray  (Clyde)  on 
6th  September,  about  fifty  off  Mugdrum  Is.  on  loth  November, 
and  some  in  the  sea  off  Craignarget  (Wigtownshire)  on  14th 
November. 

The  Goldeneye,  Bucephala  clangula  clangula.— Recorded  fairly 
frequently  to  the  end  of  March ;  last  seen  Tay  Estuary  6th  April, 
Cromarty  Firth  14th  May,  and  Mochrum  Loch  on  i6th  May,  these 
last  two  records  being  of  immature  males.     On  8th  July  about  six 
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immature  males  were  seen  on  an  inland  loch  in  Caithness.  Arrivals 
are  recorded  in  autumn  from  Balgray  (Clyde)  on  19th  October,  Fair 
Isle  on  2ist,  and  Castle  Semple  Loch  on  24th  October.  Thereafter 
many  records  come  up  to  14th  November. 

The  Long -tailed  Duck,  Clangula  hyemaiis. — About  two 
hundred  were  seen  at  Balcomie  Bay  (E.  Fife)  on  30th  April  "very 
restless."  First  seen  Fair  Isle  25th  October,  Largo  Bay  31st 
October,  and  Dundee   15th  November. 

The  Common  Scoter,  Oidemia  nigra  nigra. — One  was  seen  on 
Duddingston  Loch  on  5th  May  (i.  19 19,  197)  and  small  flocks  in 
Largo  Bay  on  27th  May.  On  29th  July  there  were  hundreds  in 
Luce  Bay,  and  good-sized  flocks  in  St  Andrews  Bay  on  29th  August. 

The  Velvet  Scoter,  Oidemia  fusca  fu sea. — Some  in  Largo  Bay 
up  to  1 2th  May.  On  29th  July  nine  were  seen  in  Luce  Bay,  and 
some  in  St  Andrews  Bay  on  29th  August. 

The  Goosander,  Mergus  tnerganser  merganser. — Three  females 
were  seen  in  Invergowrie  Bay  on  9th  February,  two  at  Vallay  on 
26th  March,  and  a  "big  lot"  on  the  Beauly  Firth  on  5th  May. 
One  near  Dundee  on  17th  August,  three  in  St  Andrews  Bay  on 
29th  August,  and  a  few  on  Piltantan  Burn,  Luce  Sands,  on  14th 
November. 

The  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Mergus  serrator. — Last  seen 
off  Tentsmuir  Point  on  3rd  May,  and  a  lot  in  the  Beauly  Firth  on 
5th  May.  By  29th  August  a  good  many  had  returned  to  St 
Andrews  Bay,  and  one  was  seen  on  Fair  Isle  on  30th  September 
and  8th  October. 

The  Smew,  Mergus  albellus. — See  p.  102. 

The  Gannet,  Sula  bassana. — Three  were  seen  at  Whalsay 
Skerries  on  i8th  January  and  one  at  Pladda  on  25th  January. 
Numerous  notes  of  Gannets  come  after  mid-March  and  up  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  on  14th  November  one  was  seen  in  Luce  Bay. 

The  Great  Shearwater,  Puffin  us  gravis. — See  p.  102. 

The  Manx  Shearwater,  Puffinus  puffirms  puffinus. — One  was 
seen  in  Largo  Bay  on  27th  May. 

The  Fulmar,  Fulmarus  glacialis  glacialis. — On  15th  and  17th 
January  and  8th  March  one  or  two  are  noted  at  Whalsay  Skerries, 
ist  April  and  13th  May  at  Lerwick,  and  "great  numbers"  at  North 
Ronaldshay  on   20th  April.     Hundreds  were  at  Duncansby  Head 
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from  loth  to  i8th  December,  and  eight  pairs  at  Noss  Head  on  15th 
December. 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Podiceps  cri status  cristatus. — 
One  was  seen  in  Largo  Bay  on  25th  March,  a  pair  on  the  Tay 
Estuary  from  20th  to  27th  April,  and  a  pair  visited  the  Island  House 
Loch,  Tiree,  on  23rd  May  but  were  not  on  the  loch  next  day. 
Seven  were  seen  in  St  Andrews  Bay  on  29th  August,  one  at 
Balgavies  Loch  (Forfarshire)  on  7th  September,  one  on  Balgray 
Reservoir  (Clyde)  on  nth  October,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piltantan  Burn  (Sol way)  on  14th  November. 

The  Slavonian  Grebe,  Podiceps  aiiritus. — A  Slavonian  Grebe 
was  seen  on  Loch  Maree  on  9th  and  15th  April,  three  in  breeding 
plumage  on  Loch  Eil  on  12th  September,  and  several  in  St  Andrews 
Bay  on  24th  November. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver,  Colyinbus  immer. — Is  recorded 
from  Pladda  as  late  as  29th  April,  Luce  Bay  on  i8th  and  29th 
May,  and  Kames,  Kyles  of  Bute,  on  23rd  May.  Seen  again  in 
Luce  Bay  on  13th  November  and  at  Pladda  on  23rd  November. 

The  Black -throated  Diver,  Colymbus  arctica. — One  was 
seen  on  Loch  Maree  on   loth  April. 

The  Red-throated  Diver,  Colyinbus  stellata. — On  6th  May 
one  was  seen  in  breeding  dress  in  Monineth  Bay  and  two  at  Kames 
on  23rd  May. 

The  Wood-pigeon,  Coluviba  palumbus  pahimbus. — On  3rd 
January  large  flocks  were  arriving  from  the  east  at  Kirkcaldy,  and 
an  influx  is  noted  at  Invergowrie  on  i6th  March.  One  at  Fair  Isle 
on  20th  October,  and  a  considerable  movement  at  Seggieden  (Tay) 
from  13th  to  19th  November,  due  no  doubt  to  the  frost  and  snow 
then  prevailing. 

The  Stock-dove,  Columba  anas. — Returned  to  nesting-places 
at  Lahill  on  2Sth  February  and  Darvel  next  day,  but  the  full 
numbers  were  not  present  at  Lahill  till  mid-April.  On  7th  April 
two,  and  on  19th  April  one,  were  seen  at  Loch  Maree  (W.  Ross). 

The  Turtle-dove,  Streptopelia  turtur  turtur. — Between  20th 
and  30th  June  one  was  seen  several  times  at  Cairnmore  House, 
Port  Ellen,  Islay. 

The  Oystercatcher,  Hcematopus  ostra/egus  ostralcgus. — Many 
notes  of  return  to  breeding-places  inland  and  in  our  Northern  Isles 
come  from  mid-February  to  mid-April;    on   26th  April  a  flock  of 
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twenty  was  seen  some  miles  inland  near  Loch  Clachan,  Inverness- 
shire,  and  a  flock  of  twenty-five  in  Tayport  Bay  on  3rd  May.  By 
loth  July  Oystercatchers  were  heard  going  south  over  Largo  by 
night,  and  from  this  time  and  throughout  August  there  are  many 
notes  of  return  to  the  shores  after  nesting.  A  rush  at  the  Pladda 
lantern  is  recorded  early  on  23rd  August,  and  "hundreds"  in  St 
Andrews  Bay  on  29th  August,  while  on  22  nd  November  quite 
unusual  numbers  were  in  Largo  Bay. 

The  Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  hiaticula  hiaticula. — A  few 
pairs  are  noted  at  Pladda  on  14th  April,  and  all  had  left  this  station 
by  1 6th  August.  One  is  reported  at  Bangour  Reservoir  on  i8th 
August,  four  at  Balgray  on  6th  September  and  ten  there  next  day, 
at  the  Noss  Head  lantern  at  10  p.m.  on  17th  September,  and  one 
killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  2  a.m.  on  23rd  October. 

The  Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  apricarius. — On  2  2/2  3rd 
January  many  were  at  the  Pladda  lantern,  and  many  returns  to 
breeding-places  are  noted  from  mid-February  to  mid-March.  On 
28th  March  a  flock  of  thirty  flew  over  Largo,  and  a  flock  of  fifty — 
"many  with  very  black  breasts" — was  seen  at  Whitelaw  on  ist  April. 
On  20th  July  a  few  were  seen  at  Pladda  and  two  at  Fair  Isle,  and 
twenty  to  thirty  at  the  Cromarty  Firth  on  4th  August  and  during 
this  month  and  September  much  movement  to  the  shores  is  reported, 
most  being  probably  our  own  birds  returning  from  their  inland 
breeding-places,  while  some  may  have  been  overseas  immigrants. 
Hareshawmuir  was  deserted  in  the  last  week  of  October  and 
several  Golden  Plover  were  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  1 1  p.m. 
on  22nd  November. 

The  Grey  Plover,  Sqtiatarola  squatarola. — One  was  seen 
at  Fairlie  on  25th  October  and  three  on  Luce  Sands  on 
14th  November. 

The  Lapwing,  Vanellus  vanellus. — On  22  nd  January  there  were 
larce  numbers  at  the  Little  Ross  and  Pladda  lanterns  and  at  Cullen. 
Many  notes  come  during  February  of  movement  at  our  southern 
lanterns  and  returns  to  breeding-places ;  while  during  April  there 
are  notes  of  movement  from  our  Northern  Isles  and  mainland, 
some  of  which  may  refer  to  birds  on  their  way  to  nest  overseas. 
A  flock  of  thirty-seven  is  reported  at  Loch  Elrig  (Wigtownshire) 
on  27th  May,  and  one  of  seventy  there  on  4th  June,  while  on 
26th  June  small  flocks  are  recorded  at  the  Cromarty  Firth.  Many 
records  of  flocking  and  return  to  the  coasts  come  between  20th  July 
and  17th  September,  some  were  in  the  rays  of  the  Little  Ross  lantern 
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on  23rd  October  and  22nd  November,  and  the  last  for  the  season 
at  Hareshawmuir  was  seen  on  nth  November. 

The  Turnstone,  Arenaria  interpres  interpres. — Is  recorded 
steadily  from  our  shores  to  the  end  of  April;  on  12th  May  there 
were  a  great  many  in  Largo  Bay  but  most  had  left  by  the  14th,  three 
on  Garheugh  shore  (Sol way)  on  the  i8th,  and  three  on  Tentsmuir 
shore  on  31st  May.  On  28th  June  and  5th  July  a  Turnstone, 
"  apparently  in  ill-health,"  was  seen  on  Tentsmuir  shore.  Five  were 
seen  on  Luce  Sands  on  7th  July,  and  we  have  many  records  of 
arrival  on  our  coasts  during  August. 

The  Ruff,  Philomachus  pugnax.—  '^\x\'^&  birds  are  reported 
from  Balgray  on  6th  and  21st  September,  and  two  from  this  place 
and  one  from  Waulkmill  Glen  Dam  on  7th  September. 

The  Sanderling,  Crocethia  alba. — Is  noted  at  North  Ronald- 
shay  on  18th  April,  twelve  in  summer  plumage  at  Tentsmuir  shore 
on  31st  May,  and  eight  (one  in  full  breeding-dress)  by  the  Dornoch 
Firth  on  gth  June.  By  6th  August  two  were  in  Largo  Bay  on 
their  return  journey,  one  at  St  Andrews  on  29th  August,  and  three 
at  Turnberry  on  ist  September.  Between  this  date  and  i8th 
September  there  are  a  good  many  records  of  Sanderling  from 
Turnberry,  the  Dornoch  and  Beauly  Firths,  Tentsmuir  shore  and 
Monifieth  Bay. 

The  Knot,  Erolia  catmtus.  —  A  fiock  of  fifty  was  seen  at 
Broughty  Ferry  on  22nd  March  and  four  there  on  12th  August, 
two  at  Largo  Bay  on  20th  August,  and  several  at  Little  Ross 
lantern  at  10  p.m.  on  26th  August.  There  are  many  notes  of 
further  arrivals  during  September. 

The  Dunlin,  Erolia  alpitm  alpiiia. — Eight  were  beside  Castle 
Loch,  Mochrum,  on  19th  May,  seven  together  in  Luce  Bay  on 
23rd  May,  and  a  flock  of  eighteen  on  Tentsmuir  shore  on  31st  May. 
Return  movement  to  the  shores  is  visible  from  12th  July  onwards; 
on  14th  August  two  were  seen  at  sea,  south-west  of  Tiree,  going 
south,  while  great  numbers  were  in  Monifieth  Bay  on  17th  and 
1 8th  September. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Erolia  ferruginea. — On  28th  July, 
four  in  summer  plumage  were  seen  in  the  Cromarty  Firth.  On 
6th  and  7th  September  about  fifteen  were  at  Balgray  Dam,  two  in 
Monifieth  Bay  on  17th  September  and  one  next  day,  and  two  at 
Balgray  Dam  on  19th  October. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper,  Erolia  vinj-itiiua  maritima. — A  good 
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many  were  still  at  Balcomie  (E.   Fife)  on  30th  April,  and  on   13th 
October  some  are  recorded  at  Lerwick. 

The  Common  Sandpiper,  Tri/iga  hypoleuca.—\%  first  recorded 
from  Duns  on  nth  April,  Broughton,  Corsemalzie,  and  Contin 
(Ross-shire)  on  17th,  and  Darvel  and  Summerston  on  i8th  April. 
After  this  the  spread  was  rapid,  and  arrivals  at  breeding-places  are 
noted  up  to  7th  May,  while  on  nth  and  12th  May  one  was  on 
Fair  Isle.  Movement  to  the  shores  is  apparent  on  19th  July,  and 
there  are  many  notes  of  departure  during  August.  Last  seen  Fair 
Isle  on  4th  September,  Portmahomack  and  Corsemalzie  next  day, 
Balgray  on  7th  and  Noss  Head  on  nth  September. 

The  Green  Sandpiper,  Tringa  ochropus. — See  p.  102. 

The  Redshank,  Tringa  totanus. — Was  arriving  at  inland 
nesting  sites  between  5th  March  and  13th  April.  By  13th  July 
return  to  the  shores  was  in  progress,  and  a  good  deal  of  movement 
is  noted  up  to  the  end  of  August. 

The  Spotted  Redshank,  Tringa  erythropus. — See  p.  102. 

The  Greenshank,  Tringa' nebularia.  —  ^e\&[2i\  were  seen  every 
day  beside  Loch  Maree  from  7th  to  19th  April.  On  7th  July  three 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piltantan  Burn  (Wigtownshire),  and  three 
on  Tiree  on  5th  August.  From  23rd  August  to  21st  September 
there  are  a  good  many  records  of  Greenshanks  from  Balgray  and 
Waulkmill  Glen  Dams,  Monifieth  Bay,  and  lurnberry. 

The  Red-necked  Phalarope,  Phalaropus  lohatus. — Is  recorded 
as  returning  to  one  of  its  nesting-places  on  24th  May. 

The  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  Limosa  lapponica  lappotiica. — Is  last 
recorded  from  Monifieth  Bay  on  6th  May  and  the  Cromarty  Firth 
on  15th  May.  On  12th  July  three  were  seen  in  Tayport  Bay  and 
twelve,  mostly  in  summer  plumage,  on  ist  August  at  Broughty 
Ferry.  Thereafter  there  are  a  good  many  records  of  Bar-tailed 
Godwits  from  our  shores. 

The  Black-tailed  Godwit,  Limosa  linwsa. — See  p.  102. 

The  Curlew,  Nianenius  arquata  arquata. — Many  Curlew  were 
at  the  Pladda  lantern  on  2  2/2 3rd  January,  and  from  mid-February 
to  mid-March  there  are  many  notes  of  return  to  inland  breeding- 
places,  with  rushes  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  21st  February 
and  9th  March,  and  a  "great  rush"  there  on  25th  INLirch.  Some 
Curlew  were  at  the  Pladda  lantern  on  T/2nd  April  and  numbers  at 
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the  Little  Ross  lantern  at  midnight  on  5th  April,  "quite  forty'  in 
Invergowrie  Bay  on  19th  April,  and  eleven  together  on  Garheugh 
shore  on  29th  May.  By  30th  June,  and  throughout  July  and 
August  and  the  first  half  of  September,  much  flocking  and  returning 
to  the  shores  is  noted,  while  on  loth  September  eight  Curlew  came 
from  across  the  sea  and  flew  inland  at  Arbroath.  On  19th  October 
Curlew  were  on  the  Pentlands,  a  few  on  Fair  Isle  on  the  2otb, 
and  last  seen  at  Hareshawmuir  on  25th  October. 

The  Whimbrel,  Nuvienius  phaopus  phcBopus. — Arrivals  are 
recorded  from  North  Ronaldshay  on  19th  April,  Vallay  (O.H.)  on 
25th  April,  and  Corsemalzie  on  9th  May;  while  throughout  May  a 
good  deal  of  movement  is  reported,  and  a  few  Whimbrel  were  on 
Fair  Isle  on  3rd  June.  On  4th  August  two  flew  south  over  Tiree, 
and  considerable  migration  is  recorded  from  many  Scottish  stations 
from  this  time  up  to  18th  September,  when  one  was  seen  at 
Fairlie,   Ayr. 

The  Great  Snipe,  GalUnago  inedia. — See  p.  102. 

The  Common  Snipe,  Gallinago  gallinago  gallinago. — On  15th 
September  a  few  arrivals  are  noted  at  Mugdrum,  two  Snipe  were 
killed  at  the  Little  Ross  lantern  on  22nd  October,  and  several  are 
recorded  at  Fair  Isle  from  25th  October  to  10th  November.  On 
13th  November  about  sixteen  were  seen  at  Noss  Head,  "hundreds" 
there  the  next  two  days  in  frost  and  snow,  and  only  about  seventeen 
there  on  17th  November.  On  14th  November  many  were  found 
in  the  rushes  at  the  edge  of  the  shore  in  Luce  Bay  in  frost,  but 
these  Snipe  must  have  gone  on,  as  a  general  scarcity  of  the  species 
is  noted  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1919- 

The  Jack  Snipe,  Limiwcryptes  gallinula. — First  seen  at  Vallay 
on  nth  September,  Shillay  (Monach  Islands)  on  23rd  September, 
Leswalt  (Stranraer)  on  24th  September,  and  Muirend  Meadows, 
Cathcart,  on  6th  October.  Thereafter  there  are  many  notes  of 
Jack  Snipe  up  to  the  end  of  November,  including  a  considerable 
immigration  at  Noss  Head  in  frost  and  snow  from  13th  to  15th 
November. 

The  Woodcock,  Scolopax  rusticola. — A  little  movement  is 
reported  from  North  Ronaldshay  and  Noss  Head  between 
8th  and  12th  February.  On  20th  October  two  Woodcock 
appeared  on  Fair  Isle,  and  small  numbers  on  migration  are  noted 
up  to  the  third  week  of  November.  On  22nd  and  23rd  November 
"the  largest  flight  of  Woodcock  ever  known  here"  is  reported  from 
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Banff,  they  came  with  a  N.E.  wind.  During  the  last  week  of  this 
month  very  large  numbers  are  recorded  from  East  Fife;  at  Kippo 
(near  Kingsbarns)  about  a  hundred  were  seen  and  twenty-seven 
shot  in  one  day,  twenty-five  were  seen  at  Kilconquhar,  and  ten  shot 
at  Teasses  (near  Largo).  These  large  numbers  stayed  till  the  end 
of  the  year  in  this  part  of  Fife,  though  no  unusual  quantity  of 
Woodcock  is  recorded  from  North  or  West  Fife.  This  immigra- 
tion is  reported  from  other  parts  of  the  East  Coast — in  Morayshire 
Woodcock  were  unusually  plentiful,  and  in  south-east  Aberdeen 
near  the  coast,  though  inshore  the  numbers  were  normal.  In 
Berwickshire  more  than  usual  were  present  at  Ayton  (on  the  sea), 
while  at  Whitehall  (inshore)  no  more  than  usual  were  present.  In 
Roxburghshire  there  were  only  normal  numbers  early  in  the  season, 
but  more  than  usual  later  on.  On  the  West  Coast  too  this  species 
was  very  plentiful  in  some  localities ;  in  Islay  the  November  flight 
was  very  large,  "a  lot  on  the  hill"  are  noted  at  Vallay  (O.H.)  on 
8th  December,  and  Woodcock  remained  more  numerous  there  all 
winter  than  our  correspondent  had  ever  known  them,  while  at 
Ardmarnock,  Kyles  of  Bute,  thirteen  were  shot  on  8th  December. 

The  Sandwich  Tern,  Sterna  sandvicensis  sandvicensis. — Is  first 
recorded  from  Luce  Bay  on  21st  April,  Largo  Bay  and  Elie  two 
days  later,  and  North  Ronald  shay  on  3rd  May.  Last  seen  at  the 
East  Neuk  of  Fife  on  20th  September,  Arbroath  on  27th,  and  Leven 
on  3rd  October. 

The  Common  Tern,  Sterna  hiruudo. — There  are  very  early 
records  of  this  species  this  year,  viz.,  from  Tayport  Bay  on  12th 
April,  Broughty  Ferry  on  15th,  and  Elie  on  21st  April.  By  30th 
April  one  was  seen  at  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  arrivals  are  reported 
from  many  stations  up  to  20th  May.  Last  seen  at  Elie  on  23rd 
September  and  Granton  on  5th  October. 

The  Arctic  Tern,  Sterna  paradiscea. — Three  were  noted  at 
Noss  Head  on  5th  May;  the  species  arrived  at  Lerwick  on  nth 
May,  and  Vallay  (O.FI.)  on  15th  May.  On  12th  August  many  were 
seen  on  migration  on  Tiree,  on  25th  August  their  "remarkable 
disappearance  after  gale ;  unusually  early "  is  recorded  at  Lerwick 
(i.  1920,  28),  and  two  were  seen  there  on  31st  August  (i.e.). 

The  Little  Tern,  Sterna  albifrons  albifrons. — Is  recorded 
on  9th  May  from  St  Andrews,  and  as  "numerous"  in  Monifieth  Bay 
on  14th  August. 

The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  Lari/s  fusciis. — An  adult 
bird  (subsp.  ?)  was   seen   at    Darvel    on    5th   January.     Arrivals    no 
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doubt  of  our  Z.  /.  ajjlnis  are  reported  from  Glasgow  Harbour  on 
loth  March  and  Erskine  Ferry  (Clyde)  on  17th  March,  and  a  good 
many  were  seen  about  Dundee  and  in  East  Fife  from  28th  to  30th 
April.     On  i  ith  September  two  were  seen  on  Loch  Lomond. 

'  The  Glaucous  Gull,  Lams  hyperhoreus. — Is  reported  from 
the  Tay  Estuary  on  nth  January  and  North  Ronaldshay  on  12th 
February.  Fair  Isle  records  the  species  on  20th  and  30th  October 
and  31st  December,  Noss  Head  on  6th  and  28th  November,  while 
two  adults  visited  Kinross  on  21st  December  (i.  1920,  20). 

The  Iceland  Gull,  Lams  kiicoptems.  -Single  birds  are  noted 
at  Whalsay  Skerries  on  31st  January,  Noss  Head  on  5th  and  7th 
February,  and  Fair  Isle  on  27th  October  and  loth  November,  while 
three  were  seen  at  this  last  station  on  27th  December. 

The  Kittiwake,  Rissa  tridactyla  tridadyla. — Visited  the  Foula 
cliffs  on  3rd  April,  and  numbers  were  seen  at  Lerwick  on  9th  April. 
On  28th  June  many  were  seen  at  Tentsmuir  Point,  and  a  few  visited 
the  Pladda  lantern  on  15th  November. 

The  Great  Skua,  Stercorarius  skua  skua. — Two  were  seen  on 
Foula  on  24th  April,  one  near  Lerwick  two  days  later,  and  they 
were  "daily  increasing"  at  Foula  at  the  end  of  April.  Between 
13th  and  1 6th  September  one  to  three  were  seen  on  the  Beauly 
Firth. 

The  Arctic  Skua,  Stercorarius  parasiticus. — Is  recorded  from 
near  Daviot  (Inverness-shire)  on  28th  April,  Foula  on  30th  April, 
and  Largo  Bay  on  2  7th  May.  Four  were  seen  at  Tentsmuir  Point 
on  5th  July,  and  from  this  time  to  19th  September  there  are  a  good 
many  reports  of  Arctic  Skuas  along  our  coasts,  and  one  was  seen  at 
Broughty  Ferry  on  25th  October. 

The  Guillemot,  Uria  troille  troille. — Inland  occurrences  of 
this  species  are  recorded  from  Glenorchard  (Stirlingshire)  on  29th 
September,  and  Loch  Achray  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  Uria  grylle  grylle.~Ox\e  was  seen  off 
Pladda  on  ist  June,  and  two  off  Garheugh  (Wigtownshire)  on  6th 
July  and  nth  and  13th  September. 

The  Little  Auk,  A  lie  alle. — On  29th  January  one  was 
found  dead  on  the  Skerries  and  thousands  were  reported  in  Yell 
Sound,  single  birds  at  Shillay  (Monachs)  on  8th  and  31st  December, 
while  on  the  latter  date  many  were  about  Fair  Isle. 
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The  Puffin,  Fraterciila  arctica  arc^ica. charge  arrivals  are 
recorded  from  Whalsay  Skerries  on  23rd  April  and  Foula  on  4th 
May.  Had  left  the  former  station  on  15th  August,  and  Lunga 
Island — "where  thousands  breed" — on  23rd  August. 

The  Corncrake,  Crex  crex. — Is  reported  from  Duns  on  13th 
April,  Beith  on  21st,  and  Glenorchard  on  28th  April,  and  Cullen  on 
1st  May.  After  this  arrivals  are  recorded  up  to  22nd  May  from 
stations  all  over  Scotland.  Last  seen  at  Corsemakie  on  i6th 
September  and  Glenorchard  on  25th  September. 

The  Spotted  Crake,  Porzmia  porzana. — See  p.  102. 

The  Water-rail,  Rallus  aquaticus  aquaticus. — One  was  seen  at 
Seggieden  (Tay)  on  12th  September,  and  two  were  killed  at  the 
Little  Ross  lantern  on  22nd  October.  Single  birds  were  noted  at 
Noss  Head  on  5th  and  13th  November,  Vallay  on  12th  December, 
and  Darvel  on  30th  December,  and  two  at  Derrie,  Mochrum,  on 
17  th  December. 

The  Capercaillie,  Tetrao  urogallus  urogallus.—  On  13th  April 
a  Capercaillie  was  killed  on  the  telephone  wires  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Montrose  (i.  1919,  156),  and  a  hen  of  this  species  was  shot 
at  Teasses,  near  Largo,  on  29th  November. 

The  Quail,  Coturnix  coturnix  coturnix. — A  Quail  was  killed 
on  1 8th  May  at  Duncansby  Head  Fog  Signal  Station  and  sent  to 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum ;  it  proved  to  be  a  male.  On  7th  July 
this  species  was  heard  on  the  farm  of  Swanston,  Midlothian 
(i.  1919,  166),  and  on  14th  August  a  Quail  was  killed  at  Culduthel, 
Inverness. 
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Goose,  Bean,  131. 
Goose,  Brent,  131. 
Goose,  Grey- lag,  104,  130. 
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Nightjar,  104,  106,  109,  129. 
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Ortolan,  loi,  120. 
Ouzel,  Ring-,  126. 
Owl,  Long-eared,  113,  129. 
Owl,  Short-eared,  129. 
Oystercatcher,   104,   105,   no,  112, 
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Partridge,  Iu8,  113. 

Peregrine,  1 13. 

Phalarope,  Red-necked,  104,  137. 

Pheasant,  108,  112. 

Pigeon,  Wood-,  107,  109,  113,  134. 

Pintail,  132. 

Pipit,  Meadow-,  105,  106,  121. 

Pipit,  Tree-,  105,  108,  120. 

Plover,  Golden,  105,  114,  135. 

Plover,  Grey,  135. 

Plover,  Ringed,  107,  112,  135. 

Pochard,  108,  132. 

Ptarmigan,  108. 

Pufifin,  141. 


Quail,  109,  141. 

R 

Rail,  Water-,  141. 
Raven,  108. 
Razorbill,  104. 

Redbreast,  British,  104,  127. 
Redbreast,  Continental,  127. 
Redpoll,  Lesser,  105,  119. 
Redpoll,  Mealy,  118. 
Redshank,  104,  105,  107,  137. 
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Redshank,  Spotted,  102,  137. 
Redstart,  104,  105,  108,  127. 
Redstart,  Black,  loi,  127. 
Redwing,  1 10,  125. 
Rook,  105,  107,  III,  112,  117. 
Ruff,  136. 


Sanderling,  136. 

Sandpiper,  Common,  105,  106,  107, 

108,  137. 
Sandpiper,  Curlew,  136. 
Sandpiper,  Green,  102,  137. 
Sandpiper,  Purple,  136. 
Scaup,  132. 
Scoter,  Common,  133. 
Scoter,  Velvet,  133. 
Shag,  1 10. 

Shearwater,  Great,  102,  13^. 
Shearwater,  Manx,  133. 
Shoveler,  132. 

Shrike,  Red-backed,  loi,  123. 
Siskin,  1 18. 

Skua,  Arctic,  104,  108,  140. 
Skua,  Great,  104,  140. 
Skylark,  105,  114,  120. 
Smew,  102,  133. 
Snipe,    Common,    104,    105,     no, 

112,  138. 
Snipe,  Great,  102,  138. 
Snipe,  Jack,  no,  138. 
Sparrowhawk,  130. 
Sparrow,  Hedge-,  106,  127. 
Sparrow,  House-,  107,  in. 
Sparrow,  Tree-,  106,  107,  119. 
Starling,  105,  no,  in,  113,  iiS. 
Stonechat,  104. 
Swallow,  106,  112,  128. 
Swan,  Bewick's,  130. 
Swan,  Whooper,  100,  103,  107,  130. 
Swift,  115,  128. 


Tern,  Common,  109,  139. 

Tern,  Little,  icg,  139. 

Tern,  Sandwich,  139. 

Thrush,  104,  106,  113,  114,  125. 

Thrush,  Missel,  104,  107. 

Titmouse,  Blue,  112. 

Titmouse,  British  Great,  105,  122. 

Titmouse,  British  Long-tailed,  122. 

Titmouse,  British  Willow,  109,  122. 

Turnstone,  136. 


W 

Wagtail,  Blue-headed,  loi,  121. 
Wagtail,  Grey,  104,  105,  106,  121. 
Wagtail,  Pied,  104,  122. 
Wagtail,  White,  121,  122. 
Wagtail,  Yellow,  121. 
Warbler,    Garden,    103,    104,    108, 

124. 
Warbler,  Grasshopper,  124. 
Warbler,  Reed,  loi,  124. 
Warbler,  Sedge-,  104,  124, 
Warbler,   Willow-,    104,    105,   106, 

107,  123. 
Warbler,  Wood-,  104,  124. 
Wheatear,  105,  114,  126. 
Wheat  ear.  Greater,  126. 
Whimbrel,  138. 
Whinchat,  105,  loS,  126,  127. 
Whilethroat,  104,  106,  124,  125. 
Whitethroat,  Lesser,  125. 
Wigeon,  107,  132, 
Wigeon,  American,  102,  132. 
Woodcock,     105,    107,     no,    116, 

138,   139. 
Woodpecker,   Great  Spotted,   102, 

106,  129. 
Wren,  108,  127. 
Wryneck,  129. 


Teal,  108,  132. 

Tern,  Arctic,  109,  139. 


Yellow-hammer.       See      Bunting, 
Yellow. 
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SPRING    MIGRATION   AT   LITTLE   ROSS    IN    1920. 

By  William  Begg. 

Winter  has  passed,  and  the  severest  I  have  experienced  in 
all  my  lighthouse  service  as  far  as  wind  and  rain  storms, 
though  there  was  very  little  frost  and  snow,  which  has  caused 
a  great  mildness,  bringing  in  a  very  early  spring.  In  the  open 
on  the  14th  March,  the  primrose  could  be  gathered  in  bunches, 
wild  daffodils  were  bursting  out  here  and  there,  the  daisy 
and  violet,  all  appearing  in  their  simple  beauty.  Now  along 
with  these  early  wild  flowers  come  other  spring  scenes, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  our  summer  birds.  After  putting 
in  the  winter  in  more  genial  and  cheerful  homes  than  they 
could  have  found  here,  they  have  left  this  southern  home 
and  seek  again  their  northern  summer  quarters. 

Passing  by  hedgerow,  gorse-bank,  wood,  and  field,  we 
find  bird-life  getting  very  animated,  where  a  short  time  ago 
appeared  only  desolation. 

On  St  Valentine's  Day  I  heard  the  first  sweet  notes  of 
the  Song-thrush,  which  in  itself  makes  one  forget  the  dreary 
past  months.  On  our  island  of  Little  Ross  there  is  a  gun- 
socket  for  firing  signals  for  the  lifeboat,  and  on  top  of  this 
for  the  last  six  years  a  Thrush  sits  from  the  middle  of 
February  up  till  the  end  of  March  every  morning  and 
evening  piping  his  tuneful  lays. 

Other  advance-guards  have  made  an  early  appearance  ; 
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it  is  still  Februar)',  and  we  have  nightly  visits  of  Pipits, 
Fieldfares,  Missel-thrushes,  Blackbirds,  and  Starlings  passing 
in  great  numbers.  With  the  entry  of  March  we  expect 
a  greater  influx  of  our  migratory  birds,  and  on  suitable 
nights  we  are  rarely  disappointed ;  round  the  lanterns, 
closely  packed,  are  numerous  Goldcrests,  Wheatears,  Larks, 
Redwings,  Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Ring-ouzels,  and  Starlings. 
I  may  make  here  a  particular  mention  as  regards  Ring- 
ouzel.  I  have  at  other  stations  met  with  them  occasionally, 
but  here  I  have  counted  over  a  dozen  flying  against  the 
lantern  at  one  time.  Between  the  22nd  March  and  the 
nth  April  we  have  had  nightly  visits  of  these  beautiful 
birds ;  one  especially  had  the  white  ring  very  prominent 
round  the  neck,  extra  deep  and  snowy  white,  and  back, 
breast,  underparts  prominently  speckled  with  white,  in  fact 
the  most  magnificent  Ouzel  I  have  ever  seen.  Redwings 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  17th  January,  accompanied 
by  several  Skylarks  and  Starlings, 

On  the  7th  February  (S.E.  strong  haze),  at  8  r.M.,  came 
a  rush  of  Lapwings,  Larks,  and  Knots. 

14th  February  (S.E.  fresh,  rain). — Curlews,  Oyster- 
catchers,  Terns,  Redshanks,  and  Larks. 

i6th  February  (S.E.  haze,  rain). — At  9  p.m.  came  another 
rush  of  the  above-mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  Song- 
thrushes,  flying  round  the  lantern  until  daylight  the  following 
morning,  when  they  took  their  various  courses. 

i8th  February  (S.E.  haze,  rain). — The  various  different 
species  made  their  appearance  again  :  all  the  above,  with,  in 
addition,  Missel-thrush,  Blackbirds,  Robins,  and  Short-eared 
Owl ;  a  great  many  were  killed.  The  Owl  had  a  great 
night ;  every  time  he  made  his  appearance  he  took  away  a 
Starling ;  whether  the  same  owl  I  can't  say,  but  one  visited 
us  for  four  successive  nights. 

25th  February  (calm,  haze). — Fresh  arrivals  at  10  P.M.; 
several  Turnstones,  Ring-plover,  and  Snipe ;  several  Turn- 
stones and  Ring-plover  were  killed, 

15th  March. — An  excellent  night  for  migration;  thick 
haze,  with  light  airs,  but  got  a  great  disappointment ;  only 
a  rush  of  Starlings, 
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20th  March  (N.E.  light,  haze  and  fog). — Great  animation ; 
the  rays  were  closely  packed  with  circling  birds  of  various 
species ;  we  had  again  Curlews,  Lapwings,  Starlings,  Wheat- 
ears,  Larks,  Fieldfares,  Thrushes,  Redwing,  Oystercatchers, 
Knots,  Redshanks,  Ring-plover,  Ring-ouzel,  and  although 
none  were  seen,  the  call  of  the  Snipe  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

22nd  March. — Another  great  night  with  same  weather 
conditions ;  all  the  above  again  were  represented ;  extras 
were  Goldcrests,  Robins,  Turnstones. 

8th  April  (E.  fresh  breeze,  haze). — Curlews,  Golden  Plover, 
Ring-plover,  Wigeon,  Redshanks,  Water -rails.  Ring-ouzel  ; 
several  Ring-ouzel,  Water-rail,  and  Redshanks  were  killed. 

9th  till  13th  April. — From  10  P.M.  nightly,  and  until  break 
of  day  on  the  following  morning,  we  had  all  the  above  species. 
14th  April. — At  1 1  P.M.  came  a  rush  of  Fieldfares,  there  then 
coming  on  a  drizzle  of  small  rain  which  continued  until  i  A.M. 
of  the  1 5th.  The  rain  clearing  with  a  shift  of  wind  from 
S.E.  to  S.W.,  they  then  all  disappeared ;  several  were  killed. 

15th  April. — During  the  first  two  hours  of  darkness,  only 
a  few  Wheatears  with  one  Lesser  Whitethroat ;  this  night  was 
excellent,  it  being  a  haze  with  very  light  breeze  from  S.E. 
At  1 1  P.M.  I  was  out  on  the  balcony  walking  round  and 
taking  notes  :  an  odd  Fieldfare  came,  but  only  flying  round. 
At  11.20  P.M.  a  slight  rain  began  to  fall;  then  such  a  night 
I  never  witnessed.  Fieldfares  alone  ;  every  ray  was  filled  with 
them ;  no  one  could  form  any  idea  as  to  their  numbers- 
Although  they  were  in  such  multitudes,  the  death-roll  was 
not  heavy,  they  merely  flushing,  not  striking,  the  lantern  ; 
but  when  one  did  strike,  instant  death  was  the  result.  After 
breakfast  on  the  i6th,  I  was  down  at  the  garden,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  island  I  walked  down,  the  sight  of  Fieldfares 
was  unprecedented  for  this  station  in  my  six  years  here.  In 
the  garden  I  found  a  male  Redstart,  several  Lesser  White- 
throats,  one  Redwing,  and  a  few  Blackbirds.  At  5  P.M.  I 
went  for  a  turn  of  the  island.  At  the  north-east  end  I  rose 
Fieldfares :  I  may  without  exaggerating  put  them  at  several 
thousands.  I  had  a  great  sight  in  observing  the  attitude  of 
this  flock  ;   they  rose  in  spiral  formation  for    I    should  say 
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several  thousand  feet,  against  a  background  of  clear  blue  sky. 
Although  at  such  a  height,  owing  to  their  great  numbers  they 
were  quite  easily  followed.  This  circling  continued  until 
they  got  the  desired  altitude,  when  they  made  off  in  a 
northerly  course.  I  found  a  Water-rail  and  a  Nightjar  lying 
dead.  The  Nightjar  was  badly  destroyed  by  rats,  otherwise  I 
would  have  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  This  is 
the  third  Nightjar  1  have  found  here. 

1 8th  April. — At  midnight,  resting  round  the  lantern  were 
several  Chiffchaffs,  Willow-wrens,  and  Whcatears.  Three 
Chiffchaffs,  one  Wheatear,  one  Willow-wren,  and  one  Fieldfare 
were  picked  up  in  the  court  below  dead.  Also  were  seen  in 
the  garden  several  wounded  Fieldfares  and  Blackbirds. 

19th  April.  —  At  10  A.M.  observed  first  Swallow  busy 
chasing  flies  close  to  the  grass  in  the  garden. 

20th  April. — A  very  good  night;  light  S.W.  wind  and 
slight  rain.  11  p.m.  arrivals  began :  several  Chiffchaffs  and 
Willow-wrens  ;  by  midnight  several  Wheatears,  one  Fieldfare. 
Starlings  as  usual  numerous,  also  several  Redshanks,  one 
Oystercatcher ;  these  kept  up  a  flight  round  the  lantern  until 
daylight  began  to  break. 

23rd  and  24th  April.— Willow-wrens,  Chifichaffs,  Wheat- 
ears,  Starlings,  Robins,  one  Fieldfare :  all  the  above  well 
represented  on  both  nights  from  10.30  P.M.  till  daylight. 

25th  April. — At  4.30  P.M.  Meadow-pipits.  These  were 
thickly  scattered  over  the  island  ;  in  general  we  don't  have 
many  during  the  night,  the  Meadow-pipit  is  more  of  a 
traveller  during  daytime.  This  date  I  have  just  located  a 
Peregrine  Falcon's  nest  with  four  eggs,  and  in  close  proximity 
is  a  Kestrel's  nest,  but  neither  can  be  reached  as  the  cliffs 
are  very  rotten. 

From  the  26th  April  until  the  end  of  the  month  resident 
Wheatears  are  busy  nesting  :  there  are  something  like  eight 
nests.  One  pair  of  Hedge-sparrows  nest  annually  in  the 
garden  ;  in  the  cart-shed  are  four  Starlings,  and  another  in 
the  smithy  chimney,  all  with  eggs.  Meadow-  and  Rock- 
pipits  nest  in  goodly  numbers.  There  must  be  a  Blackbird's 
also,  as  there  are  a  pair  seen.  Skylarks,  we  have  several  of 
them  also  nesting. 
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Six  pairs  of  Oystercatchers,  one  pair  of  Herring-gulls,  a 
dozen  pairs  of  Common  Gulls  nest  on  the  island,  but  they 
have  a  hard  time  to  get  their  young  reared  owing  to 
rats  and  the  Herring-gull,  who  steal  eggs  and  young. 
There  is  an  island  in  the  Sound,  and  upon  it  the  Common 
Gulls'  nests  are  very  numerous. 

How  different  now  to  sit  on  a  quiet  evening  and  see  the 
life  and  bustle  on  an  outlying  skerry.  A  few  months  ago 
only  a  solitary  Skart  might  have  been  seen  ;  now  the  air  is 
filled  with  circling  birds,  the  cliffs  all  spotted  with  Gull, 
Razorbill,  Guillemot,  and  Black  Guillemot,  while  high  in 
the  air  sounds  the  cry  of  the  stately  Peregrine,  the  grunt 
of  the  Cormorant  from  their  various  colonies,  also  the  croak 
of  the  Raven  and  sharp  call  of  the  Jackdaw.  From  the  hill 
above  these  cliffs  is  heard  the  plaintive  call  of  the  nesting 
Peewits. 


The  Changing  Habits  of  Birds.  —  Perhaps  the  following 
notes  on  the  changed  habits  of  birds  which  the  writer  has  observed 
in  North  Uist  since  191 7,  may  be  of  interest.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  this  part  of  the  island  has  been  very  lightly  shot  over, 
so  that  we  can  put  aside  the  assumption  that  the  birds  in  question 
have  been  frightened  away.  The  war,  no  doubt,  had  an  effect  on 
the  migration  of  birds,  but  ever  since  November  1918,  Snipe  and 
other  migrants  have  not  been  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  pre-war 
days.  The  changed  weather  conditions  of  the  last  three  years  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  rainfall  is  much  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  the  gales  more  frequent 
and  of  longer  duration.  My  object  in  writing  this  note,  however, 
is  to  give  the  facts  as  I  have  found  them,  and  not  to  speculate  on 
the  causes.  I  will  begin  with  the  Grey  Lag  Goose  {Anseranser). 
This  goose  breeds  in  North  Uist  and  to  my  mind  is  as  plentiful  as 
ever.  In  September  large  flocks  came  to  the  corn  and  did  a  lot  of 
damage,  but  since  then  I  have  hardly  seen  any.  In  former  years 
one  would  find  them  during  the  autumn  and  winter  in  the  machair 
almost  every  day.  I  have  made  enquiries  throughout  the  island, 
and  find  in  every  case  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  the  Grey  Lag. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  in  South  Uist.  Take  the 
Bernicle  Goose  {Bemicla  leucopsis),  in  former  years  during  winter 
and  spring  till  the  time  of  their  departure,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
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the  tnachair  here  every  day.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have 
only  settled  here  a  few  times.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bernicle 
are  going  to  the  islands  in  the  Sound  of  Harris.  Then  to  turn  to 
the  waders.  Before  the  war  Curlew  flighting  was  quite  a  successful 
sport ;  one  gun  might  get  as  many  as  fourteen  birds  in  one  evening. 
The  Curlew  now  go  in  large  packs  or  bunches,  and  we  only  get  the 
one  shot.  Another  wader,  which  is  of  course  not  a  sporting  bird, 
is  the  Dunlin  {Tringa  alpind).  These  were  quite  numerous  here 
in  former  years,  now  one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  single  bird.  The 
Golden  Plover  {Charadrhis  pbivialis)  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
it  was,  and  it  has  forsaken  its  old  haunts.     One  finds  it  in  quite  - 

different  places  to  those  which  it  used  to  frequent.     The  Common  I 

Snipe  {Galli/iago  gallinago)  too   is  on  the  decrease,  but  the  Jack  \ 

Snipe  {Gallinago  gallinuld)  was  more  plentiful  last  year  than  I  have 
known  it.  The  Woodcock  {Scolopax  n/sticola)  too  was  numerous 
this  last  season.  Wheatears  {Saxicola  cenanthe),  Redwings  {Turdus 
iliacus),  and  Fieldfares  {Turdus  pilaris)  are  all  becoming  less 
numerous.  The  one  bird  which  is  increasing,  and  at  a  terrible 
rate,  is  the  Starling  {Sturnus  vulgaris).  I  can  remember  when 
there  were  very  few  of  them  here.  The  other  night  I  saw  thousands 
of  Starlings  coming  in  to  roost  in  a  large  cave  which  was  devoted 
to  the  Rock  Pigeon  {Columba  livia).  The  Starlings  have  almost 
entirely  ousted  the  poor  Rock  Dove. — George  Beveridge,  Vallay, 
North  Uist. 

Ringed  Plover  breeding  inland  in  Midlothian.— For  the 

past  two  years  a  pair  of  these  birds  have  successfully  reared  their 
young  in  a  field  adjoining  Harperrig  Reservoir.  In  1919  the  field 
was  under  potatoes.  This  year  it  was  under  turnips,  and  the  eggs 
had  to  be  removed  from  their  original  situation  — a  proceeding 
necessitated  by  the  process  of  cultivation — but  the  birds  accepted 
the  change  and  the  eggs  hatched  in  due  course.  I  saw  both  the 
young  birds  and  their  parents  in  June. — Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 
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THE  ATTEMPTED  BREEDING  OF  THE  BEE- 
EATER  {MEROPS  API  ASTER)   IN    MIDLOTHIAN. 

By  William  Eagle  Clarke. 

The  present  summer  (1920)  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  British 
ornithology,  namely,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  pair  of 
Bee-eaters  to  nest  in  Scotland — an  essay,  however,  which 
most  unfortunately  was  not  achieved.  The  phenomenal 
nature  of  this  attempt  may  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  the 
scene  selected  by  these  feathered  adventurers  lies  only  a 
little  short  of  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  accustomed 
nesting-quarters  of  the  species  in  Western  Europe. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  Mr  David  Hamilton  discovered  that 
a  pair  of  these  birds  had  taken  up  quarters  on  a  sand-bank 
flanking  the  western  side  of  the  river  Esk  at  Musselburgh. 
Mr  Hamilton  at  once  informed  his  friend,  Mr  Kirke  Nash, 
of  this  most  interesting  fact,  and  the  two  had  the  birds 
under  daily  observation  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  A  full 
and  detailed  account  of  their  watchings  was  communicated 
to  The  Scotsman,  in  whose  columns  it  appeared  on  the 
1 8th  of  June.  That  the  birds  had  established  themselves 
for  the  season  and  fully  intended  nesting  was  obvious  from 
their  behaviour,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  had  selected  a 
particular  hole  in  the  sand-bank,  doubtless  of  their  own 
excavation  since  a  small  heap  of  sand  was  found  just  below 
it.  This  hole  was  frequently  visited  and  occupied  at  intervals 
by  both  birds,  sometimes  simultaneously.  Circumstances, 
however,  were  unfortunately  against  them.  The  presence  of 
such  unusual  and  singularly  beautiful  visitors  was  liable  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  who  continually  traverse 
the  much  frequented  footpath  which  skirts  the  river  opposite 
the  site  chosen  by  the  Bee-eaters.  All,  however,  appears  to 
have  gone  well  until  the  12th  of  the  month,  on  which  date 
the  female  was  not  observed,  and  the  watchers  surmised  that 
she  might  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of  incubation,  as  the 
male  was  still  present. 
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For  the  further  particulars  relating  to  the  closing  episodes 
in  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  pair  of  birds,  I  am  indebted 
to  official  sources  of  information,  and  to  the  enquiries  under- 
taken by  my  friends,  Messrs  Richard  and  R.  M.  Tomlinson, 
of  Inveresk. 

As  regards  the  fate  of  the  female  :  on  the  evening  of  the 
nth,  Mr  Donald  Marquis,  the  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir 
A.  Berkeley  Milne,  Inveresk  Gate,  in  company  with  Police 
Constable  Mitchell,  observed  a  bird  flutter  down  from  one 
of  the  trees  in  the  garden  and  fall  among  the  grass.  It 
appeared  to  be  in  an  exhausted  or  injured  condition  and  it 
allowed  Mr  Marquis  to  pick  it  up.  The  bird  was  at  once 
recognised  as  a  rarity  and  thought  to  be  a  King-fisher,  and 
was  put  into  one  of  the  greenhouses  and  supplied  with  water 
and  food.  The  bird  being  quite  unknown  to  him,  he,  on  the 
14th,  informed  Mr  R.  Tomlinson,  who  is  much  interested  in 
bird-life,  what  had  happened.  Mr  Tomlinson  at  once  went 
to  see  the  bird,  and  Mr  Marquis  learned  from  him  that  it 
was  a  Bee-eater  and  at  once  supplied  the  bird  with  honey 
bees,  but  unhappily  it  died  on  the  following  day.  The  day 
after  its  capture  the  bird  laid  an  egg  which  was  unfortunatel)' 
broken.  At  Mr  Marquis's  request  Mr  Tomlinson  presented 
the  dead  bird  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

The  mateless  male  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  the  15th 
when  it,  too,  disappeared.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  bird 
had  been  captured  and  killed  by  a  cat.  This,  however,  was 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  for  on  interviewing  the  owner  of  the 
cat,  Mr  R.  Tomlinson  found  that  its  victim  had  been  buried 
in  the  garden.  The  body  was  exhumed  in  Mr  Tomlinson's 
presence  and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  it  was  not  the 
mate  of  the  deceased  Bee-eater  but  an  Undulated  Grass 
Parrakeet  or  Budgerigar  {M clop  sit  tactis  undtilatus). 

The  female  Bee-eater  was  duly  received  at  the  Museum, 
and  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  emaciated  condition.  A 
careful  examination  revealed  no  signs  of  external  injury, 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  wounds  or  contusions  on  its 
body  after  the  skin  had  been  removed.  On  dissection  a 
full-sized  soft-shelled  egg  was  found  in  the  oviduct,  and  other 
ova  were  observed  in  less  advanced  stages  of  development. 
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At  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  instituted  an  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  associated  with  the  capture  of  the 
female  bird.  Evidence  was  obtained  from  the  persons  con- 
cerned and  of  those  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  From  this  official  enquiry  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  no  blame  whatever  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  any- 
one, and  that  Mr  Marquis  did  his  best  to  resu.scitate  the 
exhausted  bird.  It  seems  possible  that  the  bird  may  have 
been  injured  in  an  attempt  to  capture  her  in  the  nesting 
hole,  for  the  site  is  much  visited  by  boys  in  quest  of  the 
eggs  of  Sand-martins  which  breed  in  the  river-bank.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  ungenial  weather  conditions  may  have  been 
unsuited  to  the  food  requirements  of  birds  accustomed 
to  sunny  climes  at  all  season.s. 


Garganey  near  Glasgow. — On  i6th  May  1920  Mr  Thomas 
Hill  and  I  observed  a  pair  of  Garganey  {Qiierqiiedj/la  circia),  on  a 
marsh  at  Summerston  Station,  Dumbartonshire.  The  features  that 
attracted  our  attention,  immediately  we  noticed  the  male,  were  (i) 
the  white  stripe  from  above  the  eye  back  towards  the  neck,  (2)  the 
li-ht  bJuish-grey  wing  coverts,  (3)  the  buoyancy  in  the  water.  The 
second  bird,  which  we  took  to  be  the  female,  was  much  duller  in 
plumage,  a  difference  quite  noticeable  when  the  two  were  in  flight. 
Gray,  in  The  Birds  of  the  IVesi  of  Scotland,  p.  372,  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  a  pair  in  Upper  Loch  Fyne.  The  locality  where  his 
informant  resided  was,  we  understand,  Minard,  and  the  small  moor- 
land loch  referred  to  in  all  probability  drains  into  "  Argyle," 
so  that  the  occurrence  at  Summerston  constitutes  the  first  satis- 
factory record  of  this  species  for  "Clyde."— Harry  G.  Gumming, 
Glasgow. 

Wigeon  breeding  in  West  Ross. — Having  noticed  in  the 
article  on  "  The  Wigeon  as  a  Scottish  Breeding  Species  "  {Scot.  Nat., 
1920,  i-^  that  the  only  published  record  of  this  Duck  breeding  in 
West  Ross  is  that  of  Booth  in  1868,  I  made  special  enquiry  when 
I  was  fishing  at  Coulin  in  May  1920.  I  learnt  from  a  keeper  there, 
who  knows  the  bird  well,  that  the  Wigeon  breeds  regularly  on  a 
loch  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  the 
exact  date  when  it  first  began  to  do  so. — N.  E.  Baxter. 

105   AND    106  R 
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Wigeon  near  Glasgow. — On  the  evening  of  6th  August  1920 
I  shot  a  young  Wigeon  here.  It  was  one  of  a  flock  of  eight  or  ten 
ducks  which  flew  rapidly  past  me.  I  believe  they  were  all  Wigeon, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them  distinctly.  I  have  never  seen 
Wigeon  here  at  this  time  of  year  before.— James  Bartholomew, 
Glenorchard,  Torrance. 

Cuckoo's  Egg  in  a  Song-thrush's  Nest.  — In  May  1920  I 
received  three  eggs  which  were  found  in  a  Thrush's  nest  in  the 
grounds  of  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  Two  of  these  were  typical 
eggs  of  the  rightful  owner  of  the  nest,  the  other  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  Cuckoo.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  pine-tree,  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  edge  of  a  path  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  Palace.  The  Cuckoo's  egg  was  of  a  light 
greenish-grey  ground  colour  and  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a  Pied 
Wagtail.  There  are  only  a  few  records  of  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo 
having  been  found  in  the  nest  of  the  Song-thrush  in  the  British 
Isles. — Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 

Greenland  Falcon  in  Orkney. — An  exceptionally  fine  adult 
female  specimen  of  Falco  candicans  was  captured  at  Suleskerry,  an 
islet    or  reef   37  miles  west    of  the   mainland  of  Orkney,    on   the 

26th  of  February  1920,  and  was  forwarded   to  the  Royal  Scottish 

Museum. — Wm.  Eagle  Clarke. 

Albino  Rock-dove  in  Outer  Hebrides. — On  the  30th  of 
January  1920  I  shot  an  Albino  Rock-dove  from  a  party  of  normally 
coloured  birds  at  Barra.  It  had  the  pink  eyes  characteristic  of  an 
albino,  and  its  dimensions  in  all  respects  agreed  with  those  of  Cohnnba 
livia.  The  bird  is  now  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  where  other 
rare  and  uncommon  birds  obtained  here  have  also  found  their 
way. — Wm.  L.  MacGillivrav,  Barra. 

Corncrake— late  Nesting— in  Glen  Shira,  Argyllshire.- 

On  1 2th  August  1920  Mr  Hugh  M'Phee,  Helensburgh,  found  a  nest 
and  eight  eggs  of  above.  The  eggs  on  being  tested  were  somewhat 
incubated,  the  bird  probably  having  been  sitting  a  week. — Charles 
Kirk,  Glasgow. 

Unusual  Abundance  of  Purple  Sandpipers  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Fife. — Mr  Skinner,  Taxidermist,  Kirkcaldy,  tells  me  that  on  14th 
December  19 19,  he  recorded  the  Purple  Sandpiper  in  considerable 
numbers  along  the  coast  at  Seafield,  between  Kirkcaldy  and 
Kinghorn.  Identification  was  certain  as,  about  the  same  time, 
three  or  four  of  the  birds  were  shot  and  brought  to  him  to  be 
stuffed. — Norman  M.  Johnson,  Kirkcaldy. 
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THE  SHOVELER  AS  A  SCOTTISH  BREEDING 

SPECIES. 

By  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

When  endeavouring  to  work  out  the  spread  and  distribution, 
in  Scotland,  of  the  various  species  of  duck  under  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  in  some  cases  the  lines  of  advance  and 
subsequent  dispersal  are  much  easier  to  trace  than  in  others. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Wigeon,  the  line  of  advance 
was  so  well  marked  as  to  be  tolerably  easy  to  trace,  whereas 
that  of  the  Shoveler  presents  considerable  difficulty.  There 
is  none  of  the  impetuous  elan  on  a  narrow  front  which 
characterised  the  onward  movement  of  the  Wigeon,  but  the 
methods  of  the  Shoveler  may  be  described  as  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  peaceful  penetration.  The  general  trend  of 
advance  of  this  species  seems  to  have  been  from  south  to 
north,  the  only  old-established  breeding  place  in  the  north 
being  that  at  Loch  Spynie,  from  which  the  small  colony  at 
the  Loch  of  Cotts  was,  no  doubt,  an  overflow.  Otherwise 
we  find  that  Shoveler  bred  near  the  Tweed  in  Selby's  day, 
then  Forth  and  Clyde  were  invaded,  and  subsequently  Tay. 
It  was  not  until  the  nineties  of  last  century  that  we  find 
the  species  nesting  in  Orkney  and  West  Sutherland,  while 
the  Outer  Hebrides  were  not  reached  till  1903,  and  even 
to-day  (1920)  there  is  no  record  of  breeding  in  North 
Sutherland  or  Shetland.  A  curious  and  interesting  point  is 
that  this  duck  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  down  and 
established  itself  as  a  plentiful  breeding  species  in  either 
Clyde  or  Solway,  records  from  these  areas  being  scanty. 
The  parts  of  Scotland  most  fully  colonised  are  Tweed,  Forth, 
Tay,  and  Moray,  though  it  has  established  itself  and  is 
increasing  in  several  other  areas. 

Turning  now  to  its  distribution  outside  Scotland,  we  find 
that  the  Shoveler  breeds  in  many  parts  of  England,  having 
greatly  increased  there  since  1876.  It  is  increasing  in  Ireland 
and  breeds  in  every  province.  Abroad  the  Shoveler  has  a 
very  wide  breeding  range;  to  quote  the  B.O.U.  Handlist, 
p.  173:  "The  Shoveler  inhabits  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
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and  its  breeding  range  is  circumpolar.  In  the  Pal?earctic 
Region  it  is  seldom  found  nesting  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  extends  from  thence  southwards  to  North  Africa,  and  is 
said  to  be  resident  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  In  North 
America  it  breeds  from  Alaska  southwards  to  the  southern 
United  States.  In  winter  it  ranges  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
Senegambia,  Somaliland,  and  has  been  incorrectly  recorded 
from  the  Cape ;  also  to  Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  South  China, 
Formosa,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  America  it  winters 
in  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and  Colombia,  and  has  been 
recorded  from  Newfoundland  and  the  Bermudas."  The  dis- 
tricts in  Europe  in  which  this  duck  breeds  most  plentifully  seem 
to  lie  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  southern  Russia. 
It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  distribution  that  the 
Shoveler  is  much  less  of  an  Arctic  breeding  duck  than  the 
VVigeon,  consequently  the  line  of  advance  of  the  two  species 
in  Scotland  differs  utterly. 

Chronological  List  of  Scottish  Breeding  Places  of 

THE  Shoveler. 

1833.  Has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tweed.     (Selby,  ///.  Brit.   Orii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.   297). 

1843  (prior  to).  Gullane  (Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  123). 

185 1.  Loch  Spynie,  Morayshire  {JVat.  Hist,  and  Sport  in  Moray, 
p.  126). 

187 1  (before).  Dumbartonshire   {Birds   of  the    West   of    Scotland, 

V-  365)- 

1875  (from  about).  Craigleith  Moss,  Murthly,  Perthshire  {A 
Vertebrate  Faima  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.   234). 

1876.   Hoselaw  Loch,  Roxburgh  {A  Fauna  of  Tweed,  p.  156). 

1878.  Loch  of  Cotts,  Morayshire  {Fauna  of  Moray,  1889,  p.  t,t,). 

1880.  Loch  Leven,  Kinross-shire  {Proc.  Roy.  Phy.  Soc.  Edin., 
vii.,  1882,  p.  202). 

1885.  Methven  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire  {Scot.  Nat.,  1885-86, 
p.  369). 

1885.  Loch  Gelly,  South  Fife  (W.  Evans,  in  litt.). 

1886.  (about).     Yetholm    Loch   and    several    neighbouring   places 

{Birds  of  Northuniberhifid  ail       '  ^  Fasterfi  Border,  p.  376). 

1887.  Young  shot,  Tiree  {Fauna  of  A  ^^  7  and  the  Inner  Hebrides, 

p.  128). 
1887.  Loch  ma  Haick,  near  Doune,  S.W.  Perth  (W.  Evans,  in  litt.). 
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1890.  Murthly,  Perthshire  (A.S.JV.JI.,  1899,  p.  201). 

1891.  Sanday,  Orkney  (A.S.iV.If.,  1892,  p.  138). 

1S92,  North  Ronaldshay,  Orkney  {A.S.JV.B'.,  1893,  p.  73). 

1893.   Doune,    Perthshire,    great    increase    as   a    breeding   species 

{A.S.lV.H.,  1894,  p.  219). 
1895  (before).  Swampy  lochs  near  Tain,  Ross-shire  {Fauna  of  the 

Moray  Basin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108). 
1895.  Loch    Cama,    West   Sutherland    {A    Fauna    of    the    JV.  W. 

Highlands  and  Skye,  p.  232). 
1S95.   Moray  area.     Breeding  regularly   and    not    uncommonly   in 

many  parts  {A  Fautia  of  the  Moray  Basin,  vol.  ii ,  p.  108). 
1898.  Tiree,  breeding  regularly  {A.S.N.If,  1898,  p.  156). 
1S99  or  1900,  River  Cairn,  Dumfriesshire  {Birds  of  Dumfriesshire, 

p.  271). 
1900.  Tentsmuir,    North    Fife    {A    Vertebrate  Fauna    of   Tay  a?id 

Strathmore,  p.  234). 

1902  (before).   Kirkcudbright,  nests  annually,  also   in  Midlothian, 

Fife,    Aberdeen,     Inverness    {Nat.    Hist.    Brit.    Surface 
Feeding  Ducks,  p.   59). 

1903  (several  seasons  before).  Loch  of  Slains,  Aberdeen  {A  Fauna 

of  Dee,  p.  148). 

1903.  South  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides  {A.S.N.H.,  1903,  p.  245). 

1904.  East  Lothian  {Zoologist,  1904,  p.  459). 

1905.  Burntisland  (near),  S.  Fife  {A.S.N. H.,  1906,  p.  198). 

1907.  Outer  Hebrides,  increasing  (y^.-^.A^ZT.,  1907,  p   213). 

1908.  Tiree,  increasing  yearly  {A.S.N.H,  1908,  p.  252). 

1909.  Biel,  East  Lothian  {Scot.  Nat.,  1920,  p.  84). 

1910.  Threipmuir,  Midlothian  {Scot.  Nat.,  1920,  p.  84). 

1912.  Increasing  in  Strathmore  and  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Methven  Loch  and  at  Kinnaird  {A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Tay  Basin  and  Strathmore,  p.  234). 

1 91 2.  Now  nesting  most  mosses  or  loughs  on  the  Scottish  side  of 

the  Border  {Brit.  Birds  (mag.),  vol.  vi.,  p.  114). 

1913.  Morton  Loch,  North  Fife  (W.  Berry,  in  litt.). 

191 5.  Castle   Semple    Loch,    Renfrewshire,    nests    annually   {Scot. 

Nat.,  1915,  p.  268). 
1 9 18    (and    before).     North    Uist,    Outer    Hebrides    {Scot.    N'at., 

1919,  p.    17). 
1920.  Raith  Lake,  near  Kirkcaldy,  S.  Fife  {L.J.R.  and  E.  V.B.). 

First  dates  of  breeding  wfinted  : — 

.  Whitterick  Bog,  near  St  Boswells. 

.  Hule  Moss,  near  Greenlaw. 

.   Kirkcudbright. 
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Tweed. 

Breeds  regularly  and  in  increasing  numbers,  chiefly  a  summer 
visitor  but  also  occurs  in  winter.  What  may  be  the  first  record  of 
the  species  nesting  in  Scotland  is  that  of  Selby,  who  in  1833  (///. 
Brit.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297)  says:  "It  has  .  .  .  been  known  to 
breed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed."  Mr  Bolam  {Birds 
of  North,  and  the  E.  Borders,  p.  376)  says:  "The  Shoveler  was 
known  to  breed  on  Tweedside  in  Selby's  day,  though  probably 
only  rarely,  and  I  fancy  must  have  ceased  to  do  so  altogether 
not  long  afterwards ;  its  resuscitation  is  worth  tracing."  While 
Mr  A.  H.  Evans  in  A  Fauna  of  the  Tweed  Area,  p.  157,  writes: 
"The  instances  here  cited  clearly  show  that  the  Shoveler  has 
occurred  and  has  bred  in  the  Tweed  area  since  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  and  in  all  probability  from  time  immemorial,  while 
examples  are  obtained  at  all  times  of  the  year,  though  more 
rarely  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast.  The  bird  is  no  new-comer 
to  the  district,  though  the  evidence  above  given  makes  it  plain 
that  the  numbers  are  increasing,  and  that  many  additional  localities 
are  being  utilised  for  breeding  sites."  Referring  to  the  above, 
Mr  Abel  Chapman  {British  Birds  (mag.),  vol.  vi.,  p.  114)  says: 
"All  the  same  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  they  were  so 
extremely  rare  that  one  might  spend  a  decade  without  seeing  more 
than  an  odd  pair,  or  possibly  two.  Nowadays  they  are  fairly 
distributed  on  most  suitable  mosses  or  loughs." 

Berwickshire,— \la.s    bred    of  late   years   at    Hule    Moss,    near 
Greenlaw  {A  Fauna  of  the  Tweed  Area,  p.  156). 

Roxburgh.- — In  A  Fauna  of  the  Tweed  Area,  p.  156,  Mr  A.  H. 
Evans  states  that  the  Shoveler  was  known  to  breed  at  Hoselaw  Loch 
by  1876,  while  Mr  Bolam  in  his  Birds  of  Northumberhind  and  the 
Eastern  Borders,  p.  376,  writes:  "On  8th  April  1876,  when  there 
were  several  others  on  the  loch,  Brotherston  of  Kelso  received  one 
to  stuff  from  Hoselaw,  the  first  he  had  seen  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
but  two  years  later  it  had  become  well  established  there,  where  it 
has  since  continued  to  breed  in  greater  or  less  numbers  according 
to  the  protection  received.  About  ten  years  later  there  were  quite 
half  a  dozen  pairs  breeding  on  that  loch  (a  number  which  has  not 
often  been  exceeded  since,  sometimes  only  a  pair  or  two  resorting 
thither),  and  they  had  spread  to  Yetholm  Loch,  and  several 
neighbouring  places.  In  1S93  there  were  at  least  five  or  six 
breeding  pairs  at  Hoselaw,  and  several  at  Yetholm."  Thereafter 
the  species  spread  to  other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
May  1878  a  pair  were  shot  at  Samieston,  near  Jedburgh;  the  female 
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contained  an  egg  almost  ready  for  exclusion  {Faiam  of  the  Tweed 
Area,  p.  156).  About  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
Shoveler  were  found  nesting  at  Whitterick  Bog,  near  St  Boswells  {I.e.). 
Selkirkshire. — Bolam  records  Shovelers  from  the  Shaws  Loch, 
in  Ettrickdale,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  look-out  were  kept  for 
nesting  of  the  species  in  this  district  {Birds  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Eastern  Borders,  p.  377). 

SOLWAY. 

Breeds.     Local  autumn  and  winter  visitor. 

Kirkcudbright.  —  In  the  Natural  History  of  British  Surface 
Feeding  Ducks,  p.  59,  published  in  1902,  Mr  Millais  says  that  the 
Shoveler  breeds  annually  in  the  Stewartry.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  detailed  information  available  regarding  the  nesting  of 
this  duck  in  Kirkcudbright,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  any 
readers  who  have  notes  of  its  first  arrival  and  subsequent  nesting 
there  would  be  kind  enough  to  send  them  to  us. 

Dumfriesshire. — A  Shoveler's  nest  was  found  beside  the  River 
Cairn  on  Coatstown  Farm  in  this  county  in  the  spring  of  1899  or 
1900,  and  Mr  Gladstone  believes  that  the  species  may  be  said  to 
breed  occasionally  in  V)MV^'ix'\^%'i\v\x&  {Birds  of  Diwifries,  p.  271). 

Clyde. 

Breeds  in  small  numbers  and  is  a  winter  visitor.  One  of  the 
earliest  records  of  the  Shoveler  nesting  in  Scotland  comes  from 
Clyde,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  established  itself  and  spread 
through  the  area  as  it  has  done  in  some  other  parts. 

Dumbartonshire. — Before  187 1,  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Gray,  p.  365,  a  female 
Shoveler  had  been  shot  and  the  nest  found  in  this  county. 

Re nfreiv shire. — The  male  bird  of  a  pair  was  killed  on  the  Gryfe, 
near  Lichinnan,  in  the  first  week  of  June  1870  {Birds  of  West 
of  Scotland,  p.  364),  and  though  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed 
as  a  breeding  record,  still  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  birds  were 
nesting.  After  this  there  is  an  absolute  absence  of  records  until 
Mr  John  Robertson  wrote  his  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Renfrewshire 
{Scot.  Nat.,  T915,  p.  268);  in  this  he  tells  us  that  a  pair  or  two  nest 
each  year  on  Castle  Semple  Loch. 

Forth. 
Breeds,  and  is  a  winter  visitor. 
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East  Lothian. — One  of  the  very  early  records  of  Scottish  breed- 
ing comes  from  this  county,  where  prior  to  1843  Sir  Wm.  Jardine 
saw  a  nest  and  eggs,  with  the  female  bird,  that  had  been  brought 
from  Gullane  Links  (Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.,  xiv.,  p.  123).  It  apparently 
settled  down  and  bred  in  the  county  in  small  numbers,  as  in  1904 
H.  D.  Simpson,  writing  in  the  Zoologist  (1904,  p.  459),  says: 
"Although  nesting  in  East  Lothian  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird." 
Mr  Evans  saw  a  duck  with  a  brood  on  a  pond  at  Biel  on  12th  June 
1909  {Scot.  Nat.,  1920,  p.  84). 

Midlothian. — Before  1902  the  Shoveler  nested  annually  in 
Midlothian  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Surface  Feeding  Ducks,  p.  59).  Mr 
Evans  saw  a  pair  on  Threipmuir  Reservoir  all  through  May  1904 
"evidently  nesting;  male  usually  seen  alone."  On  19th  May  19 10 
he  found  two  nests  with  ten  and  eleven  eggs  respectively,  and  other 
nests  have  since  been  seen  {Scot.  Nat.,  1920,  p.  84). 

S.  IV.  Perth. — Mr  William  Evans  has  kindly  informed  us 
that  on  3rd  May  1886  he  saw  four  pairs  of  Shovelers  on  Loch  ma 
Haick  (Uoune),  evidently  nesting,  and  on  18th  May  1887  a  nest 
with  eggs  was  found  there  by  Colonel  Duthie.  By  1893  the  species 
had  increased  in  numbers  about  Doune,  and  on  6th  May  of  that 
year  Colonel  Duthie  found  no  fewer  than  seven  nests. 

Kinross-shire.  —  In  common  with  many  other  species  the 
Shoveler  has  found  a  congenial  home  at  Loch  Leven.  They  bred 
for  the  first  time  on  this  sheet  of  water  in  1880  {Proc.  Roy.  Phy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  vii.,  18S2,  p.  202),  a  nest  and  nine  eggs  being  found 
there  on  i6th  May  of  that  year  by  Dr  A.  C.  Stark.  Mr  William 
Evans  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  note:  "Several  pairs  seen 
and  a  nest  with  ten  eggs  found  by  me  nth  June  1883  on  the  south 
shore.  Since  then  I  have  seen  many  nests  both  on  the  shore  and 
on  St  Serf's  Island ;  they  were  numerous  throughout  the  "  eighties." 
Later,  on  i8th  May  1898,  I  noted  ten  or  twelve  pairs,  and  found 
three  nests.  In  May  1908  I  noted  Shovelers  as  still  plentiful,  but 
not  more  so  than  in  1898."  In  19 10  we  saw  a  good  many  Shoveler 
and  found  several  nests  at  this  loch. 

South  Fife. — Before  1905  the  Shoveler  was  known  to  nest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burntisland  {A.S.N. H.,  1906,  p.  198),  and 
in  1906  Mr  Evans  saw  a  pair  on  Burntisland  Reservoir  where  he 
had  no  doubt  they  were  breeding,  though  he  did  not  find  a  nest. 
The  same  naturalist  saw  a  duck  with  quite  small  young  on  Loch 
Gelly  on  17th  June  1885,  and  two  broods  there  three  days  later. 
Nests  were  found  in  subsequent  years. 

In  June  1920  we  saw  a  duck  and  young  brood  on  Raith  Lake, 
near  Kirkcaldy. 
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Tay. 

Breeds  and  is  a  winter  visitor. 

North  Fife. — A  nest  of  the  Shoveler  was  found  on  Tentsmuir 
in  1900  {^Vertebrate  Faima  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  234),  and 
Mr  Berry  of  Tayfield,  writing  in  1899,  says:  "This  year  we  have 
seen  as  many  as  three  pairs  of  Shoveler,  and  one  pair  is  certainly 
breeding ;  it  was  a  new-comer  last  year."  He  also  informs  us  that 
it  has  bred  sporadically  on  the  muir  since,  always  in  wet  seasons;  a 
pair  nested  at  Morton  Loch  near  by  in  191 3,  and  again  in  1920. 
There  is  no  absolute  breeding  record  from  Lindores,  but  we  have 
twice  seen  Shoveler  there  in  the  breeding  season.  This  year  (1920) 
they  were  flying  round  very  anxiously,  as  if  they  had  young  in  the 
reed-bed. 

Forfar. — Our  knowledge  of  the  breeding  status  of  this  duck  in 
Forfar  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Dr  Harvie-Brown  in  the  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  Tay  and  Strathmore,  p.  234,  says:  "In  1905  I  found  it 
far  from  uncommon  on  the  further  inland  lochs  of  Rescobie  and 
Loch  of  Forfar";  this  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  he  found  it 
breeding  or  not.  In  191 2  we  saw  eggs  of  the  Shoveler  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  Kirriemuir  district,  while  in  the  same  year  a 
Shoveler's  nest  with  ten  eggs  was  found  at  Kinnordy  by  Professor 
L.  R.  Sutherland,  who  also  reports  one  with  eleven  eggs  at  Rossie 
Moor  on  7th  May  19 15  {in  litt.). 

North  and  Central  Perth. — From  about  1S75  Shoveler  have 
bred  at  Craigleith  Moss,  Murthly  {Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Tay  and 
Strathmore,  p.  234),  while  in  1885  it  is  recorded  as  breeding 
regularly  at  Methven  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire  {Scot.  N'at., 
1885-86,  p.  369).  By  1899  the  Shoveler  is  recorded  as  compara- 
tively common  at  Murthly,  and  Colonel  Campbell  says :  "  I  was 
not  aware  till  this  year  that  its  range  had  extended  to  the  Black 
Mount,  from  which  place  I  had  specimens  sent  me;  and  as  it  has 
evidently  got  a  foothold,  it  will  doubtless  spread  .  .  .  over  the 
whole  district"  {A.S.N.H.,  1899,  p.  201).  By  the  date  of  Dr 
Harvie-Brown's  volume  on  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Tay  Aj-ea 
and  Strathmore  (1906),  p.  234,  the  Shoveler  is  described  as: 
"  Undoubtedly  an  increasing  breeding  species  through  Strathmore 
and  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  at  Methven  Loch,  where,  Millais 
tells  me,  there  are  about  five  pairs ;  also  at  Kinnaird  about 
two  piirs ;  and  other  places,  probably  Lindores,  Dupplin,  and 
Meikleour."  We  visited  Dupplin  Loch  in  1919  but  did  not  see  the 
species  there,  while  Mr  John  Cramna,  who  has  been  an  interested 
observer  for  many  years  of  the  duck  and  other  birds  breeding  on 
105  AND    106  S 
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the  loch,  tells  us  that  as  far  as  he  knows  the  Shoveler  has  never 
bred.  Mr  Evans,  however,  informs  us  that  Mr  R.  H.  Meldrum, 
Perth,  showed  him  a  Shoveler's  egg  from  a  nest  "  near  a  small  pond 
— not  the  loch — at  Dupplin,"  taken  on  13th  May  1906, 

Dee. 

One  recorded  breeding  place,  and  a  winter  visitor. 

Aberdeen. — In  the  Vertebrate  Fmina  of  Dee,  p.  148,  published 
in  1903,  the  Shoveler  is  stated  to  have  bred  for  several  seasons  on 
the  Loch  of  Slains,  and  Mr  Sim  describes  it  as  "not  a  common 
species  with  us  but  increasing." 

Moray. 

Breeds.  Seems  to  be  chiefly  a  summer  visitor.  Dr  Harvie- 
Brown  records  the  Shoveler  as  breeding  regularly  and  not  uncom- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  Moray  Area  in  1895  (//  Fauna  of  the 
Moray  Basin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108). 

Morayshire. — As  long  ago  as  185 1,  Shoveler  bred  on  Loch 
Spynie,  a  nest  being  found  there  by  St  John  on  19th  May  of  that 
year  (iVaA  Hist,  and  Sport  in  Moray,  p.  126).  Since  this  time 
they  seem  to  have  bred  steadily  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  and 
Loch  Spynie  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  whence  other  lochs  in  Moray 
were  colonised.  In  1878  two  pairs  bred  at  the  Loch  of  Cotts 
{Fauna  of  Moray,  ed.  1889,  p.  33). 

Inverness-shire. — Before  1902,  Mr  Millais  records  the  Shoveler 
as  breeding  annually  in  this  county  {Nat.  Hist.  Brit.  Surface  Feed- 
ing Ducks,  p.  59). 

East  Ross-shire. — In  the  Fauna  of  the  Moray  Basin,  vol.  ii., 
p.  108,  we  find :  "  Mr  Jennings  informs  us  that  he  has  known  a  few 
instances  of  this  species  breeding  on  small  swampy  lochs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tain,  but  he  has  never  met  with  it  in  the  winter." 

North-West  Highlands  and  Skye. 

One  breeding  record;  otherwise  rare  visitor.  The  bird  seems 
to  be  very  uncommon  in  this  area,  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  species  in  Skye  not  being  till  1892. 

West  Sutherland. — In  1895  Colonel  Duthie  records  :  "  I  found  a 
nest  of  the  Shoveler  this  summer  on  Loch  Cama,  Assynt,  in  the 
heather,  and  saw  three,  if  not  four,  birds  flying  about"  {A  Fauna 
of  the  North- West  Hi^:;hlands  and  Skye,  p.  232).  Curiously  enough 
this  is  the  first  record  of  the  Shoveler  in  West  Sutherland. 
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Inner  Hebrides. 

Breeds. 

In  1887  young  Shoveler  were  shot  in  Tiree  {A  Fauna  of  Argyll 
and  the  Liner  Hebrides,  p.  128);  in  1898  it  is  noted  as  breeding 
regularly  in  that  island  {A.S.N.H.,  i8g8,  p.  156),  while  in  1908  it 
is  stated  to  be  increasing  yearly  there  {A.S.N.H.,  1908,  p.  252), 
and  in  1913  {Scot.  Nat.,  1913,  p.  197)  a  great  many  now  nesting 
there.  So  far,  it  has  not  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  any  of  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  this  group. 

Outer  Hebrides. 

Breeds,  and  is  also  seen  in  winter. 

When  Dr  Harvie-Brown  wrote  his  volume  on  the  Fauna  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  in  1888,  there  was  no  authenticated  occurrence  of 
the  species  in  these  islands;  but  in  the  winter  of  1894-95  several 
were  seen  in  South  Uist  {A.S.N.H.,  1903,  p.  76),  and  in  1903  Mr 
Donald  Guthrie  sent  him  a  Shoveler's  egg  taken  by  him  from  a 
nest  there  in  May  of  that  year.  He  believed  the  species  to  have 
nested  there  previously,  although  this  was  the  first  time  the  nest 
had  been  discovered  (A.S.JV.H,  1903,  p.  245).  In  1906  it  was 
still  on  the  increase  in  these  islands.  Mr  N.  B.  Kinnear  found  a 
nest  and  saw  several  pairs  of  birds  to  the  south  of  the  Sound  of 
Harris  (A.S.JV.H,  1907,  p.  82),  while  Mr  P.  H.  Bahr  in  the 
following  year  found  two  nests  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  reports 
that  it  is  still  on  the  increase  (^..S.TV^ZT.,  1907,  p.  213). 

Writing  in  19 19  Mr  F.  S.  Beveridge  records  the  Shoveler  as 
nesting  in  North  Uist.  He  says  :  "  Mr  M'Elfrish  has  found  nests 
there  in  recent  years,"  but  he  seems  to  consider  the  species  rare 
in  North  Uist  (Scot.  Nat.,  1919,  p.  17). 

Orkney. 

Breeds,  and  is  also  seen  during  the  winter. 

The  first  record  of  the  Shoveler  breeding  in  Orkney  is  that  of 
Mr  William  Harvey,  who,  in  1891,  observed  four  pairs  of  these 
duck  frequenting  his  farm  in  Sanday.  He  watched  to  see  whether 
they  were  going  to  nest  and  in  June  flushed  a  female  from  a  nest 
with  six  eggs.  Later  he  saw  several  broods  on  the  loch,  altogether 
about  thirty  young  ones  being  seen  {A.S.N.H,  1892,  p.  138). 
The  next  year  Mr  Allan  Briggs  found  two  pairs  of  Shoveler 
breeding  on  the  Mill  Loch,  North  Ronaldshay,  and  on  making 
inquiries  among  the  natives  the  general  opinion  was  that  they  had 
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appeared  the  year  before  for  the  first  time  {A.S.N.H.,  1893,  p.  73). 
Mr  Meade  Waldo  {in  lift.)  kindly  tells  us  that  it  is  now  not  rare 
and  breeds  in  Orkney. 

Shetland. 


No  record. 
Uncommon  visitor. 


Sutherland. 


North  Argyll. 


In  the  Fauna  of  Argyll  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  p.  128,  Dr 
Harvie-Brown  says  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  occurs  in 
Argyll. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Shoveler  is  rapidly 
increasing  as  a  breeding  species  in  Scotland,  being  naturally 
more  numerous  in  the  localities  where  there  are  lochs  and 
mosses  adapted  to  its  habits  than  in  other  less  suitable 
districts.  We  have  given  all  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  on  the  spread  and  distribution  of  this  species 
in  our  country.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  far  from 
being  complete,  but  it  is  impossible  ever  to  obtain  a  perfect 
series  of  records  of  breeding  places  of  any  species  and  of  the 
dates  when  they  were  first  inhabited.  In  this  imperfect 
world  of  ours,  however,  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  papers  such  as  these  will  show 
where  the  blanks  lie,  and  in  what  localities  most  work  still 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  many  places  not  colonised 
by  the  Shoveler,  and  probably  even  more  where  colonisation 
has  taken  place  but  has  not  yet  been  recorded,  and  Scottish 
ornithologists  have  still  an  interesting  task  before  them  in 
tracing  to  its  close  the  spread  of  this  and  many  another 
species  throughout  the  country. 
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FURTHER  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  DIPTERA^'    „ 

OF  THE  FORTH  AREA.  \.\      ^^^ 

By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  F.E.S.,  F.R.S.E.  '^i^ij*'^  '*    v 

The  following  fifty  species  of  Diptera  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  additions  to  the  rapidly  growing  list  for  the  Forth 
area.  Except  where  otherwise  stated  they  were  captured  by 
myself: — 

1.  Bidi'o   lepidus,    Lw. —  cJ ,  Glencorse,    5th    October    igoS    (J. 

Waterston — reported  by  him  to  be  in  large  numbers). 

2.  Chironomus  ammlaris,  Deg. — 5  ^  and  2  $,  Kinghorn,  2gth 

May  1896. 

3.  C.  dispar,   Mg.— (^ ,   Aberlady,  July    1898  (W.   Evans);    ?, 

Aberlady,    2nd   June    1903;    ?,    Braid    Hills,   12th    June 
1893. 

4.  C.pictulus,  Mg. —  ?  ,  Edinburgh,  12th  May  1895  ;   $,  ,  Balerno, 

24th  May  1900. 

5.  C.    tentans.    Fab. —  (^ ,    Arthur    Seat,    ist    July    1893;     c^ , 

Aberlady,  July    1898    (W.  Evans);    2    ?,   Kinghorn,   29th 
May  1896. 

6.  Cricotopus  sylvestrisy  Fab. —  $,  Kinghorn,  29th  May  1896. 

7.  Camptodadius  aterrimus,  Mg. — -^,  Gullane,  3rd  May   1895; 

5     $    and    I    ?,    Craiglockhart,    19th    March    1898;     ?, 
Balerno,   24th  May  1900. 

8.  Tanytarsus  tenuis,  Mg. —  ^,  Balerno,  30th  May  1904. 

9.  Diamesa  zvalt/ii,   Mg. —  S,  Gullane,  3rd   May   1895;    5    c^ , 

Balerno,  24th  May  1900;    $,  Braid  Burn,  23rd  June  1904. 

10.  Tanypus  dubms,  Staeg. —  $,  Braid  Burn,  23rd  June  1904. 

11.  T.  phaita,  Egg. —  ^,  Kinghorn,  29th  May  1896. 

12.  T.  varius,  Fab. —  $,  Braid  Hills,  27th  May  1894;  bred  from 

larva  from  Elf  Loch,  Braid  Hills,  by  the  late  J.  G.  Good- 
child,  May  1905. 

13.  Rhipidia   maculata,    Mg. —  ^    in    garden,    Comiston    Drive, 

Edinburgh,   15th  May  1911. 

14.  Tipula    vittata,    Mg. —  $     near   Aberdour,    13th    May    1905 

(W.  Evans). 

15.  Empis  chioptera,  Fin. — 3    c? ,   Edinburgh    Botanic    Gardens, 

1 6th  May  1904  (J.  Waterston). 

1 6.  Hilara  cilipes,  Mg. —  $,  Heriot,  28th  June  1898  (W.  Evans). 
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17.  Microphorus  velutinus,  Mcq. —  9)  Aberlady,  2nd  June  1903. 

18.  Tachydromia   ciliaris,  Fin. —  $,    Glencorse,    8th    September 

1898. 

19.  T.    nigritarsis,    Fin, —  $,   Glencorse,    6th   June    1894;    ?, 

Drumshoreland,   17th  August  1914. 

20.  Cnemodon    vitripennis,    Mg. —  $,  Arniston,   17th    July    1906 

(J.  Waterston). 

21.  Muscina  pascuorum,  Mg. — Several   hatched  from   larvae   by 

G.  Nelson,  Falkirk,  August  1908. 

22.  Mordlia   simplex^  Lw. —  $^    Balerno,    9th    June    1899   (W. 

Evans);  ?,  Polton,  25th  June  1901  (W.  Evans);  ?, 
Blackford  Hill,  27th  June  1904;  c^,  Aberfoyle,  12th 
September  1905  (A.  E.  J.  Carter);  c?  >  Drumshoreland, 
17th  August  19 1 4. 

23.  Hebecnema   nigricolor,    Fin. —  c^ ,    Arniston,    17th   July   1906 

(J.  Waterston). 

24.  Mydcea    ciliatocosta,    Ztt. —  ? ,    Glencorse,    8th    September 

1898. 

25.  M.   iasiophthalma,   Mcq. —  ?,   Bavelaw,    i8th  August    1898 

(W.  Evans). 

26.  Trichopticus   nigrifellus,  Ztt. —  c? ,  Cowdenbeath,   nth   June 

1904  (J.  Waterston). 

27.  Limnophora  csrea,  Fin. — Several  of  each  sex,  Aberlady,  July 

1898  (W.  Evans). 

28.  L.  carbonella,  Ztt. —  $,  Blackford  Hill,  27th  June  1904. 

29.  L.    litorea,    Fin. —  ?,    Braid    Hills,    12th   June    1893;     ?, 

Blackford  Hill,  27th  June  1904. 

30.  L.  maculosa^  Mg. — ^?,  Gullane,   12th  September  1893;    ^, 

Aberlady,   25th  August   1904. 

31.  Hydrophoria  palposa,  Stein. — 3   ?,  Aberlady,  4th  June  1896. 

If  my  identification  of  these  specimens  is  correct  this  is  the 
first  British  record  of  the  species. 

32.  Hykmyia   lasciva,    Ztt. —  $,    Gullane,    3rd    May    1895;     $, 

Aberlady,    4th   June    1896;    c?>    Gosford   Park,    5th    May 
1898;  2   ?,  Aberdour,  7th  July  1904;    ?,  Drumshoreland, 

17th  August  19 14. 

33.  Pegomyia    esuriens,     Mg.  —  ? ,     near     Fairmilehead,    June 

1918. 

34.  Chortophila  curvicauda,  Ztt. — 2  ^  ,  Pentlands,  27th  May  1895 

(W.  Evans);    ?,  Heriot,  28th  June   1898  (W.  Evans);    <i 
and  ?,  Aberlady,  2nd  June  1903. 

35.  C.  discreta,  Mg. — 4  $,  Glencorse,  25th  July  1918. 

36.  C.  muscaria,  Mg. —  (J,  Aberdour,  April  1904  (J.  Waterston). 
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37.  C.  sepia,  Mg.— 2   ?,  Kinghorn,  29th  May  1896;    ?,  Balerno, 

24th  May  1900  and  3olh  May  1904;  2  $  and  i  9, 
Bavelaw  Burn,  Balerno,  30th  May  1904  (J.  Waterston) ; 
S,  Balerno,  4th  June  1914;  c? .  Fairmilehead,  June  1918 
and  15th  May  1919- 

38.  Anthomyia    (Bstiva,    Mg. — This    is    the    A.    sulciventris   of 

Zetterstedt  and  Meade.  It  is  common  everywhere.  I 
have  specimens  from  Edinburgh,  Glencorse,  Aberlady, 
Balerno,  Roslin,   Kinghorn,  etc. 

39.  Cetema  myopina,  Lw. —  ?,  Aberlady,  July  1898  (W.  Evans). 

40.  Notiphila  dorsata,  Stnh.— Aberlady,  July  1898  (VV.  Evans). 

41.  TV",  riparin,  Mg. — Aberlady,  July  1898  (W.  Evans). 

42.  Parydra  aquihi,  Fin. — Aberlady,  25th  August  1904. 

43.  P.  coarctata,  Fin. — Aberdour,  7th  July  1904. 

44.  P.  pt/silla,  Mg. — Aberlady,  25th  August  1904. 

45.  Scatella  quadrata,  Fin. — Bavelaw  Burn,  Balerno,  30th  May 

1904  (J.  Waterston). 

46.  S.  sorhillans,  Hal. — Aberdour,  7th  July  1904. 

47.  .S".  stagfialis,  Fin.— Aberdour,  7th  July  1904;  Aberlady,  25th 

August  1904. 

48.  Chro7natomyia     offinis.     Fin.— Garden,     Edinburgh,     larvae 

mining  leaves  of  Chrysmitheinuvi — emerged  from  pupae 
in  December  1908  (Dr  T.  B.  Sprague). 

49.  Tetanura    pa/lidivenfris,     Fin. —  ?,     Kinghorn,     29th     May 

1896;    (^>  Arniston  Woods,  17th  July  1906  (J.  Waterston). 

50.  Sapromyza  forida,  Fin. — Aberdour,  7th  July  1904. 


Rhyssa  persuasoria  in  East  Lothian. — In  the  Entomologisfs 
Monthly  Magazine  for  191 7  I  recorded  the  presence  of  this  interest- 
ing insect  in  Mid-Lothian.  I  have  now  to  record  its  occurrence  in 
East  Lothian,  Miss  Balfour  having  recently  sent  me  two  specimens 
from  Whittingehame  in  that  county.  One  of  them  was  obtained 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  other  was  captured  by  the  Hon.  Guy 
Charteris  on  5th  September  1919.  Both  are  females. — William 
Evans,   Edinburgh. 
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Crossbills  in  Dee. — Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  recording  that 
on  13th  July  1920  I  saw  a  family  group  of  Crossbills  {Loxia 
curvirostra)  feeding  among  the  pines  near  Crathes  Station,  Deeside 
Railway,  and  to-day  noted  a  pair  high  up  on  Scots  pines  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  former  site.  It  is  believed  that  these  birds  nest 
in  the  woods  around  Crathes  Castle  as  they  are  seen  with  young  almost 
every  summer  in  the  neighbourhood. — Alex.  Macdonald,  Darris. 

Common  Crane  in  Kirkcudbright, — When  walking  on  the 
Cairnsmore  Moor  (Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright)  on  the  15th  June, 
I  saw  a  Common  Crane  alight  a  short  distance  away.  I  watched  it 
for  a  considerable  time,  feeding  in  the  bog,  mobbed  by  Lapwings, 
and  believe  that  it  was  an  immature  bird,  as  the  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  wing  coverts  still  seemed  somewhat  brown.  The  bird 
was  quite  full-winged  and  flew  at  a  great  height,  and  remained  about 
the  moor  for  several  days. 

Enquiries  having  failed  to  elicit  any  information  as  to  its  being 
an  escaped  bird  and  the  wind  having  been  S.E.  for  several  days 
and  therefore  favourable  for  rare  visitors,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  migrant. 

As  the  collection  of  Cranes  at  Logan,  Wigtownshire,  is  not  far 
from  Cairnsmore,  it  niay  be  well  to  record  that  the  Common 
Crane  has  never  been  kept  there.  Neither  was  it  an  escape  from 
the  Woburn  collection,  where  young  birds  are  left  full-winged. 
— M.  Bedford. 

Abundance  of  Painted  Lady  Butterflies  at  Fowlsheugh. 

— When  sitting  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  at  Fowlsheugh  on 
2ist  June  1920,  watching  the  wonderful  multitudes  of  cliff  breeding 
birds  thronging  the  ledges  and  the  sea  below  us,  we  were  struck  by 
the  unusual  number  of  Painted  Lady  Butterflies  ( Vanessa  cardui) 
which  were  flitting  about.  We  must  have  seen  quite  twenty  all  in  a 
very  worn  and  tattered  condition.  One  of  us  had  on  a  tweed  skirt 
buffy  brown  in  colour  with  orange  and  blue  flecks  and  one  of  the 
Painted  Ladies  repeatedly  lit  upon  the  skirt  and  remained  there 
for  quite  a  long  time.  When  sitting  on  this  unusual  resting  place 
it  was  very  inconspicuous,  the  colours  of  the  butterfly  blending 
into  those  of  the  tweed. — Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn 
v.  Baxter. 
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ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  HELIX  CANTIANA 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  Robert  Dunlop. 

According  to  Mr  John  W.  Taylor's  new  work  on  the  Land 
and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  British  Isles,  Helix  cmittana 
has  never  been  recorded  from  Scotland,  except  as  introduced 
by  Mr  W,  Baillie  from  England  to  Brora,  Sutherland,  in 
1888,  where  he  says  it  increased  abundantly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  been  found  in  Ireland. 

Its  general  distribution  is  England,  North  France, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  North  Germany.  It  is  quite  unknown 
however  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  but  its  range 
in  that  country  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  embraces  every 
county  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  from  south 
Northumberland  to  south  Devon,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring inland  counties,  without  a  single  detached  outlier 
throughout  its  whole  range. 

During  the  present  summer  (1920)  specimens  were  col- 
lected by  me  at  Charlestown  on  the  Forth,  on  an  old  ballast 
heap  that  has  not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  at  a  spot  on 
the  heap  almost  composed  of  limestone.  For  several  years  I 
had  collected  during  the  winter  months  some  small  Helixes 
hibernating  below  the  limestone  blocks,  which  puzzled  me 
very  much ;  but  at  last  I  put  them  down  as  Helix  riifesceiis 
{striolata  of  Taylor's  book).  This  month  (July)  I  took  a  friend 
who  was  interested  in  shells  to  see  them,  but  could  not  find  one. 
On  the  vegetation  all  round  the  place,  Helix  cantiana  was  in 
abundance,  and  on  less  than  a  square  yard  I  collected  over 
two  dozen.  No  doubt  this  mollusc  has  been  introduced  with 
the  ballast  coming  into  Charlestown  harbour  many  years 
ago,  and  it  has  now  taken  a  firm  hold.  Helix  virgata  also 
occurs  on  these  ballast  heaps,  whence  it  was  recorded  by 
Mr  William  Evans  in  1904.  Specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  Mr  J.  \\\  Taylor,  who  confirms  the  identifications. 
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The  Fulmar  Petrel  breeding  in  the  Forth  Area. — In  the 

summer  of  191 5,  I  observed  a  single  Fulmar  Petrel  flying  up  and 
down  at  a  rock-bird  nesting  colony  on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  as 
recorded  by  Mr  W.  Evans  in  this  magazine  at  the  time.  I  put  a 
"Nature  Note"  in  the  Scotsniafi  suggesting  the  strong  probability 
of  the  species  establishing  itself  in  the  district  as  a  breeding  species 
either  that  year  or  in  the  near  future.  Before  seeing  the  bird 
at  the  Berwick  cliffs,  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  Foulsheugh  in 
Kincardineshire  in  May,  and  observed  there  a  Fulmar  flying  about 
among  the  Herring  Gulls. 

The  war  intervened,  and  I  did  not  visit  the  Forth  locality  again 
till  the  2nd  of  May  1920.  Looking  over  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff, 
I  saw  a  pair  of  Fulmars  sitting  on  a  ledge  beside  some  Herring 
Gulls  and  Shags  :  they  dropped  off,  sailed  up  and  down,  and  then 
disappeared.  A  fortnight  later,  on  i6th  May,  I  observed  a  pair 
and  a  single  bird  on  the  cliffs  of  St  Abb's  Head.  The  pair  had 
evidently  settled,  and  the  odd  bird  was  no  doubt  looking  out  for 
a  site  for  a  nest.  On  23rd  May  there  were  no  less  than  three 
settled  pairs  at  St  Abb's  which  had  taken  up  nesting  sites,  and  I 
also  saw  two  or  three  others  flitting  about  with  their  characteristic 
sharp  beating,  then  rapid  gliding  flight,  as  different  as  possible  from 
that  of  a  Gull.  I  think  with  my  friend  Mr  Wm.  Douglas,  who 
watched  the  bird  with  me,  that  the  flight  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel  at 
its  nesting  cliff  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon, 
and  displays  almost  equal  command  of  wing.  There  was  also 
another  pair  settled  on  a  part  of  the  cliffs  several  miles  on  the 
west  side  of  St  Abb's  Head.  The  birds  had  invariably  selected 
very  inaccessible  ledges,  rather  high  up.  One  pair  towards  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  I  approached  within  about  25  feet.  They 
uttered  a  croaking  note  a  little  like  a  Shag's,  and  threatened  me 
with  open  beaks  and  inflated  throats.  No  eggs  seemed  to  be  laid 
at  this  date,  but  the  females  were  silting  in  the  chosen  hollows. 
They  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Herring  Gull  when  on 
a  ledge,  as  they  never  stand  up  but  cling  in  the  manner  of  a 
Swift.  The  birds  were  much  tamer  than  the  Herring  Gulls,  among 
which  they  glided,  and  frequently  would  pass  along  the  cliff  edge 
within  20  feet  of  the  spectator.  At  a  great  distance  the  straightness 
and  flatness  of  the  wings  easily  distinguish  them,  apart  from  their 
much  greater  speed,  from  the  Gulls.  The  colony  will  probably 
increase,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  there  are  others 
on  the  Bass  and  May. — Harold  Raeburn. 

Fulmars  breeding  at  Fowlsheugh,  Kincardineshire.— 
When    we   visited    Fowlsheugh,  in    June    19 14,  and    saw    Fulmars 
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(^Fulinarus  glacialis  glacialis)  on  the  cliffs,  but  failed  to  see  eggs,  we 
fully  intended  to  return  in  191 5  to  obtain,  if  possible,  direct 
evidence  of  their  breeding  there.  The  War,  however,  made  this 
impossible  and  it  was  not  until  21st  June  1920  that  we  were  able 
to  return  to  this  wonderful  bird  colony.  We  found  the  numbers  of 
Fulmars  had  increased  since  our  first  visit,  whereas  on  that  occasion 
we  only  made  out  about  ten  birds,  this  time  we  saw  from  ten  to 
twelve  pairs.  We  saw  several  Fulmars  apparently  sitting,  and  after 
long  and  patient  watching  saw  one  move  off  her  nest  leaving  her 
egg  visible;  thus  the  breeding  of  the  Fulmar  at  Fowlsheugh  is 
established  beyond  doubt,  though  in  all  probability  this  is  not  the 
first  year  it  has  nested  there. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  .Leonora 
Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Largo,  Fife. 

Fulmars  at  Troup  Head,  Banffshire. — On  26th  July  several 
pairs  of  Fulmars  were  seen  at  Troup  Head,  at  a  point  where  the 
cliffs  average  about  300  feet  in  height  and  are  practically  inaccessible. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  breed  there,  as  the  birds  were 
constantly  flying  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  cliffs.  No  eggs 
were  observed,  but  what  appeared  to  be  a  brooding  female  was  seen 
on  a  ledge  near  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  This  bird  was  apparently  visited 
by  its  mate,  although  the  actual  meeting  was  not  seen.— J.  Gowan, 
The  Wakes,  Cullen. 


CURRENT   LITERATURE. 

Otter  captured  at  Musselburgh. — The  following  note  is  from 
The  Scotsman  of  13th  April  1920:  Early  yesterday  morning  two 
police  ofificers  on  duty  in  Musselburgh  heard  an  unusual  noise  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Esk,  behind  the  Town-Clerk's  office, 
and  on  investigating  found  three  otters,  one  of  which  they  captured. 
The  animal  was  quite  young,  and  disported  itself  in  the  police 
yard  till  two  officials  of  the  Scottish  Zoological  Park,  who  had 
been  telephoned  for,  came  and  removed  it  to  that  institution.  This 
is  the  third  otter  captured  in  Musselburgh  within  three  years. 

The  Status  of  Scottish  Wild  Cats. — The  purity  of  descent 
of  the  examples  of  Wild  Cats  now  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  has  often  been  doubted,  and  the  allegation  has  been  made 
that  cross-breeding  with  domesticated  cats  (descendants  of  an 
Egyptian  species)  is  so  universal  that  pure-bred  Scottish  Wild 
Cats    are    scarcely    to    be    found.     We    are    specially    interested, 
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therefore,  to  read  Mr  R  I.  Pocock's  comment  in  The  Field 
(loth  April  1920,  p.  523),  in  connection  with  the  addition  of  an 
Inverness-shire  Wild  Cat  to  the  collections  in  the  Zoological 
Ciardens,  Regent's  Park,  that  he  had  "  never  seen  a  Wild  Cat,  alive 
or  dead,  from  the  Grampians  that  showed  the  least  trace  of 
impurity  of  lineage."  This  entirely  agrees  with  our  own  opinion,  for 
no  trace  of  cross-breeding  has  been  apparent  in  any  of  the  Wild 
Cats  received  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  from  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  during  many  years. 

Distribution    of   Scottish    Crested   Tit. — In  an  article   in 
The  Fiehi  (7th   February   1920,   p.    172)   on   the  Scottish   Crested 
Tit,   the  familiar   statement  was   made  by  Mr   E.    E.    Pettitt  that 
this  Scottish  race  "appears  to  be  entirely  restricted  to  the  basin  of 
the  Spey,  and  is  to  be  found  there,  and  nowhere  else,  winter  and 
summer   alike."     An    interesting   response   to   this   statement   was 
made  in  a  subsequent  number  (6th  March,  p.  331)  by  Mr  Murdoch 
Matheson,    who   finds    that,    so    far    from    being    confined   to   the 
Spey  valley,    the  Scottish   Crested  Tit   "is  resident   and  nests  in 
the  old  fir  and  pine  woods  of  both   Achnacarry  and  Glengarry." 
The  writer  continues :  "  I  have  found  one  or  two  nests  yearly  in 
Glengarry   for   the    last   thirty   years.     The    nest  is   always   in   an 
old   fir  tree,   and  some   of  the  eggs   resemble  those  of  the  Tree- 
creeper  ;  others  hardly  different  from  those  of  the  Coal  Tit ;  the 
usual  number  being  from  seven  to  nine.     The  time  of  nesting  is 
mid-May.     During  winter  the  Crested  Tit  travels  about  in  company 
with  the    Long-tailed  and  other  Tits,   and  often  a  pair  of  Tree- 
creepers.     They  are   then   continually  on  the  move,  and  visit  the 
birch  woods  as  well  as  the  pines,  sometimes  disappearing  for  days. 
They  often  alight  on  the  ground  among  the  heather.     In  April  they 
all  disperse  in  pairs ;  but  although  other  Tits  nest  wherever  there 
is  any  sort  of  wood,  the  Crested  Tit  during  the  nesting  season  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  old  Scotch  fir  forests.     They  do  not  nest 
in  plantations  even  sixty  years  old.     I  think  it  is  a  very  local  bird, 
and  does  not  extend  its  range  or  increase  in  number."     Mr  Pettitt, 
in  a  later  reference  to  the  above  note,  suggests  {The  Field,   27th 
March  1920)  that  the  Glengarry  colony  may  be  an  isolated  colony, 
or   may   prove   to    be   the   western    outpost   of  a   more   extensive 
breeding  area  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.     The  size  of  the 
clutches  found  in  Glengarry  show  that  there  the  Tits  are  unusually 
prolific,  for  the  average  clutch  in  the  Spey  valley  is  much  smaller 
than  the  seven  to  nine  recorded  by  Mr  Matheson,  nine  being  most 
unlikely  to  be  met  with.     In  a  reply  to  Mr  Pettitt,  Mr  Matheson 
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gives,  amongst  other  interesting  information,  another  record  of 
the  nesting  of  the  Crested  Tit.  This  is  reproduced  as  follows 
from  The  Field  of  24th  April :  "  In  reply  to  Mr  Pettitt's  inquiry,  the 
Glengarry  referred  to  is  in  Inverness-shire.  It  lies  between  Loch 
Oich  and  Loch  Hourn.  The  fir  woods  lie  on  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Garry,  and  are,  roughly,  six  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 
These  woods  are  part  of  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  the  remains 
of  which  (old  fir  roots)  show  that  at  one  time  it  extended  right 
across  Scotland.  Another  similar  fir  wood  may  be  seen  in  Glen 
Mallie,  Loch  Arkaig  side,  and  is  of  even  larger  extent.  Between 
the  years  1889  and  1906  the  late  W.  Cameron  (gamekeeper)  used 
to  find  the  Crested  Tit  nesting  there.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  1906,  but  there  were  several  pairs  there  at  that  time.  I 
think  Mr  Kearton  got  his  photos  of  the  Crested  Tit  there. 
I  think  this  bird  is  commoner  than  is  supposed,  as  it  is  easily 
overlooked  in  those  large  woods." 

Fauna  of  Clyde  Sea  Area. — About  160  species  of  animals, 
almost  all  invertebrates,  have  been  recorded  by  Louis  P.  W.  Renouf 
as  occurring  on  the  area  of  the  Ascog  Patches  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Bute  {Glasgoiv  Naturalist,  vol.  viii.,  1920,  p.  113).  The  list 
contains  the  names  of  representatives  of  Sponges,  Coelenterates, 
Molluscs,  Worms,  Polyzoa,  Crustaceans,  Echinoderms,  Tunicates, 
and  a  few  Fishes  and  Protozoa;  while  it  makes  no  pretence  to 
completeness,  it  affords  evidence  of  what  variety  a  small  area 
may  yield  in  a  few  days'  dredging,  and  makes  a  useful  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  detailed  distribution  of  the  Clyde  fauna. 

Land  and  Freshwater  Molluscs  of  Lanarkshire.  —  A 
valuable  contribution  (which  now  appears  after  his  death)  has  been 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Molluscan  fauna  of  Lanarkshire  by 
W.  Denison  Roebuck  {Glasgotv  Naturalist,  vol.  viii.,  1920,  p.  131). 
His  list  of  species,  made  up  from  the  examination  of  many  individual 
collections,  includes  58  species,  of  which  8  are  slugs,  23  land  and 
27  freshwater  shells.  This  represents  on  the  whole  a  poor 
Molluscan  fauna,  but  the  absence  of  several  common  species 
such  as  the  Great  Slug,  Li/nax  inaximus,  from  the  list  suggests 
that  further  collecting  might  result  in  the  discovery  of  several 
additional  species. 

A  Variety  of  Mollusc  new  to  Scotland. — Helicogona 
arbustoriim,  var.  bifasciata,  Kew.  —  From  the  limestone  island 
of  Lismore,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Rev.  G.  A.  Frank  Knight  records 
one  specimen  of  the  var.  bifasciata  of  Helicogona  arbustorum,  the 
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specimen  having  been  idcnlilied  by  the  late  W.  Denison  Roebuck. 
The  variety  differs  from  the  typical  form  in  possessing,  instead  of 
one  dark  brown  band  encircling  the  whorls,  one  or  more  darker 
spiral  bands.  The  variety,  previously  unknown  from  Scotland, 
has  several  English  records,  and  occurs  in  Switzerland.  {Glasgozv 
Naturalist^  vol.  viii.,  1920,  p.  127.) 

Development  of  the  Common  Sun-Stau. — A  valuable  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Common  Sun-Star  {Crossaster  pa/>posus)  by 
Prof.  J.  F.  Gemmill  appears  in  Quart.  Join:  Micr.  Sc,  vol.  64,  1920, 
p  155.  The  development  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  and 
anal  openings  lasts  throughout  some  seven  to  eight  weeks,  and 
during  that  period  every  change  of  significance  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  miniature  Starfish  through  the  fasting  larval  stage  has  been 
recorded.  In  the  Firth  of  Clyde  the  spawning  season  occurs  in 
March  and  April,  the  arms  and  sucker  are  hinted  at  nine  or  ten 
days  after  the  fertilisation  of  the  egg,  the  first  indication  of  skeletal 
plates  occurs  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day,  sucker  fixation 
begins  about  the  nineteenth  day,  and  shortly  after  the  sucker  feet  on 
the  arms  begin  to  act  (twenty-eighth  to  thirtieth  day)  sucker  fixation 
is  lost  (thirty-fifth  day)  and  the  Starfish  begins  a  free  life. 

Development  of  Sea-Anemones. — Two  related  Sea-Anemones 
— the  Plumose  Anemone  {Metridium  dia?ithus)  and  the  Cloak 
Anemone  {Adaiiisia  paltiata),  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  study  of  development  by  Prof  J.  F.  Gemmill  {Phil.  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc,  Ser.  B.,  vol.  209,  pp.  351-75).  The  former  begins  to 
spawn  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  June,  the  latter  in  September  and 
October.  The  observations  made  by  the  author  lead  him  to  suggest 
that  Sea-Anemones  acquired  an  ectodermal  gullet  and  the  rudiments 
of  bilateral  symmetry  during  a  creeping  ancestral  stage,  from  which 
also  the  Leaf-worms  or  Turbellaria  and  the  higher  Metazoa  were 
derived. 

Sheep  Tapeworm  {Moniezia)  in  Scotland. — Tapeworms  of 
the  genus  Moniezia  occur  in  the  small  intestine  of  sheep,  and  are 
most  often  met  with  in  lambs,  being  particularly  noticeable  in 
faeces  during  summer  and  autumn.  Adults  may  attain  a  length 
of  12  to  16  feet:  Mr  F.  W.  Flattely  gives  some  account  of  the 
habits  of  these  tapeworms  and  says  that  although  M.  expausa  is 
regarded  as  the  commonest  form  in  Britain,  other  species  have 
been  recorded  by  him  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness-shire 
{Scot.  Jour.  Agric,  1920,  p.  180). 
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Wild  Life  in  Canada,     By  Captain  Angus  Buchanan.     London : 
John  Murray.     Price  15s.  net. 

Though  much  has  Ijeen  written  about  the  animal  hfe  of  the  Arctic 
zone  of  Canada,  yet  comparatively  little  has  been  published  relating  to  the 
zoology  of  the  sub-Arctic  belt  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  It  was  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  that  Captain  Buchanan  explored  the 
almost  unknown  regions  of  Eastern  Athabasca  drained  by  the  Churchill 
River.  With  a  lumber-jack  as  his  companion  he  performed  a  remark- 
able canoe  voyage  of  over  1000  miles  down  rivers  flowing  through 
primeval  forests,  and  a  land  journey  of  nearly  Soo  miles  in  a  dog-sleigh 
over  snow  and  ice.  His  experiences  in  this  wilderness  are  related  in  a 
very  attractive  manner,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  enthusiastic  naturalist 
and  sportsman,  has  enabled  him  to  add  much  that  is  interesting  about 
the  numerous  species  of  birds,  and  the  mammals,  and  fishes  which  came 
under  his  notice.  Having  reached  Lake  I)u  Brochet  he  had  arranged 
to  spend  the  winter  there,  but  hearing  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  and  serve  his  country.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 
In  spite  of  the  arduous  wrk  the  journeys  entailed,  the  author  made  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  birds.  The  book,  which  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  pictures  from  the  author's  photographs,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years. 

The  Buzzard  at  Home.  By  Arthur  Brook.  With  12  photo- 
graphic plates.  London  :  Witherby  &  Co.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  home-life  of  a  pair  of  Buzzards  which  had 
their  nest  in  Central  Wales,  where,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  this  bird  has 
shown  a  marked  increase  in  its  numbers  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  This  particular  pair  had  their  nest  in  a  most  difficult  situation 
on  a  ( liff,  and  it  required  some  ingenuity  to  form  a  suitable  hiding-place 
from  which  to  observe  and  photograph  them,  for  Buzzards  are  very 
suspicious  birds,  and,  according  to  our  author,  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.  These  difllcultics  were  overcome  and  a  set  of  pictures  obtained 
of  the  old  birds  and  then"  young.  The  letterpress  gives  a  detailed  and 
interesting  account  of  the  behaviour  of  both  old  and  young  and  the 
nature  of  the  food  brought  to  the  nest.  Considering  the  difficult  con- 
ditions under  which  the  photographs  were  obtained  the  plates  are  good. 

Cambridge  County  Handbooks: — (i)  Dumharto7tshire,  by  F. 
Mort,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  etc.;  (2)  Orkney  and  Shetland,  by  J.  G.  F. 
Moodie  Heddle  and  T.  Maitland;  (3)  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, by  H.  F.Campbell,  M.A.,  B.L. ;  (4)  Kirkcudbrightshire 
and  Wigtmvnshire,  by  William  Learmonth.  Cambridge 
University  Press.     Price  4s.  6d.   net  each. 

With  these  four  welcome  additions  the  well-known  series  of  Cam- 
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bridge  County  Handbooks,  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
now  includes  accounts  of  twenty-five  Scottish  counties.  These  volumes, 
like  their  predecessors,  give  well-balanced  and  comprehensive  accounts 
of  the  areas  in  question,  and  no  better  guides  in  short  compass  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  teachers  and  scholars  or  of  the  casual 
visitor.  Each  of  the  volumes  contains,  along  with  chapters  on  the 
people,  the  physical  and  political  geography,  the  geology,  meteorology, 
antiquities,  industries,  architecture,  etc.,  a  summary  of  the  zoology  of  its 
county  ;  and  these  descriptions,  while  necessarily  condensed  and  general, 
are  reasonably  complete.  In  addition  to  containing  two  maps  in  colour, 
the  handbooks  are  profusely  illustrated,  and,  amongst  many,  one  illus- 
tration will  appeal  particularly  to  the  naturalist — a  tele-photograph  of  the 
cranny  in  the  cliffs  of  Papa  Westray,  in  which  lived  the  last  Orkney 
Great  Auk,  captured  in  1813,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 


A  Monograph  of  the  British  Orthoptera.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B, A. 
Ray  Society,  1920.     264-l-xii  pages  and  25  Plates. 

Interest  in  the  groups  of  insects  collectively  called  "British 
Orthoptera"  has  undoubtedly  suffered  through  the  want  of  a  recognised 
text-book  on  the  subject.  By  the  publication  of  the  above  Monograph, 
prepared  by  Mr  W.  J.  Lucas,  author  of  the  well-known  volume  on 
British  Dragon-flies,  the  Ray  Society  has  in  a  worthy  manner  now 
supplied  this  want.  Mr  Lucas  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  excellent 
up-to-date  treatise,  which  leaves  little  room  for  criticism  ;  and  with  its 
help  the  correct  determination  of  specimens  should  not  be  difficult. 

The  two  aspects  of  the  subject  most  in  need  of  further  investigation 
are  the  life-histories  (including  habits)  and  the  distribution  of  the 
various  species.  Of  the  thirty-nine  Earwigs,  Cockroaches,  Crickets, 
and  Grasshoppers  admitted  by  Mr  Lucas  to  the  British  list,  only  fifteen 
— possibly  we  have  no  more — are  recorded  from  Scotland,  and  in  every 
case  the  distribution  is  more  or  less  imperfectly  known.  Here,  then,  is 
work  for  Scottish  entomologists.  Take,  for  example,  the  Common 
Short-horned  Grasshopper,  Sfciiohoihrus  viridiilus ;  in  the  list  of 
localities  given  for  it  only  about  one-half  of  the  Scottish  counties  are 
represented.  Reference  to  the  Clyde  Handbook,  1901,  would,  however, 
have  added  Ayr  and  Dumbarton.  Confirmation  of  the  alleged 
occurrence  of  StenobotJiriis  riifipes  at  Rannoch — attributed  by  Burr  to 
C.  W.  Dale — is  much  to  be  desired  ;  if  the  species  is  really  an  inhabitant 
of  Scotland  further  captures  ought  soon  to  be  made.  A  mistake  here 
and  there  in  the  rendering  of  Scottish  place-names  catches  our  eye  ;  but 
that  is  a  small  matter. 

Besides  the  above  Monograph,  the  Ray  Society  has  recently  issued 
to  its  subscribers  Vol.  IV.  (by  G.  H.  Wailes  and  John  Hopkinson)  of 
The  British  Freshwater  Rhizopoda  and  Hcliozoa,  and  Vol.  I.  of  The 
British  Charophyia,  an  important  botanical  work  by  James  Groves  and 
Canon  Bullock-Webster. 


{Authors  are  responsible  for  iiomenclaiurc  used.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Editors  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  26th  October  1920,  it  was  reluctantly  but 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  annual  subscription  to  the 
magazine  be  increased  from  7s.  6d.  to  15s. 

The  printing  and  postage  for  1920,  the  only  items  of  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  production  of  the  magazine,  have  again 
resulted  in  serious  financial  loss,  and  with  the  present  number 
of  subscribers  the  new  price  will  barely  meet  these  costs  in 
the  coming  year.  Until  now  the  magazine,  unlike  similar 
journals,  has  practically  been  issued  at  its  pre-war  price,  and 
the  deficits  have  been  met  by  a  few  ardent  Scottish  naturalists, 
but  it  is  felt  that  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue,  and 
that  if  a  journal  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scottish  fauna  is 
desired  by  Scottish  and  other  naturalists,  it  must  be  placed  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  There  is  no  lack  of  valuable  material 
awaiting  publication. 

It  is  hoped  that  present  subscribers  will  respond  loyally  to 

the  call  now  made  upon  them,  and  that  they  will,  moreover, 

do  their  utmost  to  restore  the  number  of  subscribers  to  what 

it  was  before  the  war. 
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Crested  Tit  in  Forfarshire. — On  22nd  September  1920  a 
small  company  of  Tits,  chiefly  Coal  Tits  and  Gold-crests,  passed  along 
a  row  of  ash  trees  at  Hospitalfield,  near  Arbroath.  Amongst  them 
was  a  Crested  Tit  which  lingered  for  half  a  minute  or  so  on  a 
decayed  twig,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  identify  it.  The  birds  moved 
along  quickly  and  soon  disappeared  in  a  mass  of  beech  foliage. 
On  the  27th  of  September  1919,  a  party  of  Tits  went  south  along 
the  same  route,  but  I  did  not  examine  them  closely  enough  to  see 
whether  they  included  any  of  the  crested  species. — Douglas  G. 
Hunter,  Rosebrae,  Arbroath. 

Black-tailed  Godwits  in  Forfarshire. — On  28th  of  August 
1920  I  observed  a  pair  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elliot  Water.  The  tide  was  about  half-flood,  and  the  hour  was 
between  1 1  o'clock  and  noon.  The  birds  were  feeding  on  the  sandy 
foreshore  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  They  were  being  molested  by  an 
Oyster-catcher,  which,  shortly  after  my  approach  within  eighty  yards 
or  so,  drove  them  away.  They  flew  along  the  sea-line  towards  the 
south-west  until  out  of  sight.  Two  days  later  I  saw  another  pair  of 
the  same  species,  the  time  and  tide  and  place  being  practically  the 
same  as  before.  On  the  latter  occasion  a  Sea-gull  attacked  them, 
swooping  down  upon  them,  and  they  flew  off  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  other  pair.  On  former  occasions  I  have  observed  that 
Godwits,  as  well  as  some  other  waders,  are  disliked  by  sea-fowl,  and 
avoid  their  company.  There  was  no  distinctive  marking  on  either 
of  the  pairs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  the  identical 
pair  of  birds  on  both  occasions.  But  I  may  say  that  I  never  saw 
a  Godwit  linger  longer  than  a  couple  of  hours  on  this  coast.  My 
experience  is  that  they  feed  for  an  hour  or  thereby  on  arrival  from 
overseas,  bathe  themselves,  preen  their  feathers,  and  sleep  for  a  short 
time  with  bill  inserted  in  plumage  of  back,  thereafter  resuming  their 
journey.  In  September  1915,  1916  and  1919  I  saw  single  birds  at 
the  same  spot  and  about  the  same  hour,  the  tide  being  always 
pretty  far  back.  Coming  from  Norway  as  they  probably  did,  they 
would  doubtless  descry  land  at  the  conspicuous  promontory  of  Red 
Head,  and  pass  along  the  rocky  shore  to  the  first  low  foreshore  at 
Elliot.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  established  route  of  the  species, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  a  careful  watch  were  kept  examples 
might  be  seen  any  year  shortly  before  or  after  ist  September. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  have  been  autumnal  occurrences  in 
recent  years  in  the  Firths  of  Tay,  Forth,  and  Solway  which  would 
rather  indicate  an  overland  "fly-line"  from  the  Forfarshire  coast. — 
Douglas  G.  Hunter,  Rosebrae,  Arbroath. 
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SHETLAND  ISLES 

The  following  interesting  and  very  full  account  of  the 
appearance  during  the  present  summer  of  a  Walrus  off  the 
Shetland  Isles,  has  been  received  from  Mr  Henry  Jamieson, 
Principal  Keeper  of  the  Skerries  Lighthouse,  in  response  to 
an  enquiry  made  by  Dr  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  based  on  informa- 
tion received  from  Mr  J.  S.  Tulloch. 

Mr  Jamieson  wrote  on  21st  August  1920,  from  the 
Skerries  Lighthouse,  placed  on  one  of  a  group  of  isolated 
islets,  gh  miles  east  of  Mainland  and  24  miles  north-east  of 
Lerwick  : — "  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  presence  of  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  Walrus  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
was  first  seen  here  early  in  July  by  our  boatman  and  his 
son,  while  they  were  lifting  a  small  fishing  line  inshore  at 
the  entrance  of  Angry  Sound,  and  it  followed  their  boat  some 
distance,  keeping  about  50  yards  astern  of  the  boat.  Since 
then  we,  the  lighthouse  people,  have  seen  it  on  three 
separate  occasions  and  always  at  the  same  spot,  namely, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inshore  from  the  lighthouse,  and 
about  50  yards  within  the  entrance  of  Hog  Sound.  The 
first  time  we  saw  it  from  the  Rock  it  remained  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  about  two  hours,  as  if  it  were  sleeping  or 
basking  in  the  sun.  If  it  was  sleeping  or  basking  in  the 
sun,  it  was  often  yawning  during  its  sleep,  for  occasionally 
it  opened  such  a  big  mouth  as  if  its  whole  face  was  lifting 
on  a  hinge. 

"  Looking  through  our  telescope  I  would  have  said  that 
its  tusks  were  about  12  inches  in  length — my  neighbour, 
Mr  M'Kenzie,  says  15  inches,  only  at  the  distance  we  might 
both  be  a  bit  out  in  our  estimate.  The  last  time^  we 
saw  it  was  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  9th  August,  when  it 
only  remained  up  for  a  short  time.  The  ladies  from  the 
shore  station  went  down  to  the  shore  to  have  a  better  view 

1  Later    communications    referred    to     below,    record     subsequent 
appearances. 
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of  it,   but  to   this   it   apparently   objected,    as   it   suddenly 
made  a  very  neat  dive  and  disappeared. 

"  On  enquiry  I  find  that  this  is  the  third  occasion  on  which 
a  Walrus  has  been  seen  here  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years. 
Mr  Andrew  Henderson,  our  Occasional  Keeper,  tells  me  that 
his  father  and  grandfather  saw  a  Walrus  here  about  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  Andrew,  himself,  and  his  brother  saw  one 
twenty-five  years  ago.  They  were  out  at  inshore  fishing 
when  they  saw  an  animal  swimming  direct  for  their  boat. 
At  first  sight  they  thought  it  was  a  grey  Shetland  cow, 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  crofter,  and  were  greatly  per- 
plexed to  imagine  what  had  made  the  cow  take  to  the  water. 
Then  they  saw  it  was  a  strange  animal  with  tusks,  and 
made  it  out  to  be  a  Walrus. 

"  The  present  Walrus  is  very  dark,  almost  black,  on  top 
of  its  head,  and  lighter  about  the  neck  and  back." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr  Jamieson  adds  :  "  The  Walrus 
was  seen  here  to-day,  the  25th  September,  its  first  observed 
appearance  since  9th  August.  Mr  D.  Mackenzie,  the 
keeper  ashore,  was  off'  in  a  small  boat  fishing  'piltocks' 
(young  coal-fish)  when  he  saw  the  Walrus  and  had  a  good 
view  of  it.  This  was  near  the  place  where  we  last  saw  the 
animal.  The  fishermen  say  there  has  been  a  most  unusual 
number  of  Sharks  to  be  seen  round  and  about  the  Shetlands 
this  summer." 

Since  these  communications  were  received  we  have  had 
an  interview  with  Mr  Jamieson,  who  reports  that  the  Walrus 
was  seen  on  26th  and  27th  September,  and  that,  on  the  former 
date,  it  was  closely  approached  in  a  boat  by  Mr  Mackenzie, 
when  it  made  a  headlong  and  noisy  dive,  unlike  the  gliding 
dive  of  a  seal,  and  appeared  at  close  quarters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  boat.  On  leaving  the  Rock  on  1 3th  October,  Mr  Jamie- 
son again  saw  the  Walrus,  still  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

In  view  of  the  reappearance  of  this  notable  stranger, 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  much  indebted  to 
Mr  Jamieson  and  Mr  Tulloch,  we  propose  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  to  discuss  the  visits  of 
the  Walrus  to  Scottish  waters. 
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THE    BREEDING   OF  THE   BRAMBLING 
IN   SCOTLAND. 

By  Catharine  Hodgkin  and  T.  E.  Hodgkin. 

There  is  a  record  in  June  1866  of  the  finding  of  a  nest 
containing  three  eggs  of  the  Brambling  {Fringilla  inonti- 
fringilla)  by  E.  T,  Booth  in  Perthshire.  This  observation 
has  met  with  only  partial  acceptance ;  authorities  usually 
state  that  "  no  authentic  instance  of  the  breeding  of  the 
Brambling  in  the  British  Isles  has  yet  been  recorded." 

A  more  complete  observation  made  this  spring  (1920) 
in  Sutherland  now  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Brambling  does 
occasionally  breed  in  the  British  Isles.  Both  cock  and  hen 
birds  were  observed  on  i8th  May;  on  19th  May  the  nest 
was  begun.  The  hen  was  seen  carrying  wool  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nest  was  made.  Progress  was  watched 
from  day  to  day,  and  on  22nd  May  the  hen  was  seen  in  the 
almost  completed  nest.  Seven  eggs  were  laid  by  31st  May. 
The  eggs  which  were  taken  on  3rd  June  showed  that  incuba- 
tion had  begun. 

When  first  seen  on  18th  May  the  cock,  in  full  breeding 
plumage,  showed  great  excitement,  restlessly  flying  to  and 
fro  in  the  tops  of  the  firs,  and  calling.  When  the  wood  was 
quiet  he  indulged  in  a  clear,  short  song.  After  the  building 
of  the  nest  had  begun  he  was  silent  and  difficult  to  find. 
When  the  nest  was  approached  he  appeared  in  response  to 
the  warning  call  of  the  hen. 

The  nest  was  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  Scots  pine,  where 
three  branches  had  taken  the  place  of  the  leader,  at  a 
height  of  25  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  wood  of  Scots  pine 
and  a  i^v^  larches.  The  nest  was  composed  of  wool,  moss, 
fur,  and  fine  bents.  A  little  white  paper  was  used  as  a 
foundation.  Rabbits'  fur  was  largely  mixed  with  the  moss 
forming  the  sides,  together  with  eight  or  nine  small  bits  of 
lichen.  The  lining  was  of  fur,  hair,  and  fine  grass.  The 
margin  of  the  nest  was  much  wider  than  that  of  the  Chaff- 
inch and  measured  outside  5  inches,  inside  2\  inches.     The 
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eggs  first  laid  were  smaller  and  more  pyriform  in  shape  than 
those  laid  later.  The  eggs  vary  from  20  mm.  by  16  mm.  to 
18  mm.  by  14I  mm.  The  ground  colour  was  darker  than 
in  those  of  the  Chaffinch,  being  a  cloudy  bluish  green ; 
over  this  in  places  were  pale  ruddy  washings.  The  surface 
markings  consisted  of  fine  purple  streaks  and  spots  scattered 
irregularly. 

A  search  was  made  in  neighbouring  woods  but  no  other 
Bramblings  could  be  found. 

The  Curators  of  two  museums  were  consulted — they 
agreed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  birds  to  be  shot 
as  a  further  proof  of  their  identification. 


Blue-headed  Wagtail  in  Ayrshire. — On  the  15th  June 
1920  and  four  following  days  I  had  under  close  observation  at  Darvel, 
a  Wagtail  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  was  a  Blue-headed 
Wagtail  {Motacilla  flava).  The  crown  of  its  head  and  nape  were 
uniform  blue-grey  ;  cheeks  and  front  of  eye  darker ;  over  and  behind 
the  eye  a  white  streak ;  upper  parts  darker  than  Yellow  Wagtail ; 
tail  blackish-brown,  except  the  outer  pair  of  feathers  which  were 
nearly  white ;  under  parts  and  tail  coverts  bright  yellow.  It  kept 
running  nimbly  over  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  flies.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  discovering  its  nest,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  feeding 
young  as  each  time  it  flew  off  it  had  a  good  supply  of  flies  in  its 
bill. — NicoL  Hopkins,  Darvel. 

Unrecorded  Greenland  and  Iceland  Falcons  in  Orkney. 

— Apropos  of  Dr  W.  Eagle  Clarke's  record  of  a  Greenland  Falcon 
{Falco  candica?is)  in  Orkney,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
I  have  a  very  fine  photo  of  an  adult  which  was  caught  in  a  rabbit 
trap  at  the  farm  of  Hobister,  Orphir,  about  5  miles  from  Kirkwall, 
and  was  afterwards  set  up  and  is  now  at  Highland  Park, 
Kirkwall.  The  photo  shows  it  alive  in  the  trap :  Mr  T.  I\ent 
of  Kirkwall,  who  took  the  photograph,  informs  me  that  it  was 
in  the  winter  of  1902  or  1903.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
early  in  1903.  A  fine  female  Iceland  Falcon  {Falco  islandus)  I 
obtained  alive  from  near  Harray  on  14th  March  1906.  It  flew  into 
a  barn  after  a  Lapwing  and  damaged  itself  against  the  wall,  so 
much  so  that  it  died  two  days  later.  It  is  now,  with  the  rest  of  my 
collection,  loaned  to  the  Kendal  Museum. — H.  W.  Robinson, 
Caton,  Lancaster 
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NEST  OF  HAWFINCH  IN   ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By  Douglas  G.  Hunter. 

While  visiting  at  the  United  Free  Manse,  Methlick,  I 
found,  on  July  16,  1920,  an  uncomn:ion  nest  in  a  shrub  on  the 
lawn.  Believing  it  to  be  that  of  a  Hawfinch,  I  forwarded  it  to 
Dr  Eagle  Clarke  and  Mr  Wm.  Evans  for  identification. 
They  subsequently  reported  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
Hawfinch's  nest,  and  added  that  the  occurrence  carried 
the  nesting  limit  of  the  species  much  farther  north  than  all 
previous  records.  The  circumstances  relative  to  the  event 
are  these  : — 

The  manse  is  situated  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village 
of  Methlick  on  the  River  Ythan,  and  about  15  miles  from 
the  east  coast.  The  district  is  almost  wholly  agricultural, 
but  the  extensive  woods  of  Haddo  House  approach  within 
a  mile  of  the  manse.  The  garden  is  large  and  well  sheltered 
by  trees  on  all  sides,  except  the  south  where  there  is  a  good 
thorn  hedge.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
and  last  summer  there  was  a  considerable  area  under  peas 
which  are  a  favourite  food  of  Hawfinches. 

When  standing  one  day  beside  an  arbor  vitae  shrub 
on  the  lawn  about  20  yards  from  the  house,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  shrub  was  a  suitable  place  for  birds  building 
in,  and  on  pushing  aside  the  dense  ramage,  the  nest  came 
into  view.  It  was  built  not  more  than  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  structure  was  typical  of  that  of  the 
Hawfinch — viz.,  a  platform  of  strong  twigs,  on  which  rested 
a  shallow  cup-shaped  nest  formed  of  fibrous  material  and 
moss,  with  tufts  of  lichen,  the  lining  consisting  of  fine 
roots  and  one  or  two  feathers.  The  nest  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  a  short  time  prior  to  the  find,  and 
having  been  deserted  for  some  unknown  reason  immedi- 
ately after  completion.  The  minister  and  his  man  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  occasion  to  be  near  the  shrub 
during  the   nesting  season,   but   a  cat  and  her  kitten  also 
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frequented  the  garden.  During  my  visit,  which  lasted  a 
week,  no  Hawfinch  came  under  my  observation.  Besides 
the  birds  commonly  seen  about  a  garden,  a  pair  of  Spotted 
Flycatchers,  which  appeared  to  be  nesting  near,  were 
daily  visitors.  I  have  an  impression  that  the  species  has 
been  seen  in  Banffshire,  but  I  think  the  previous  farthest 
north  nesting  limit  is  a  single  instance  in  Fife.  The 
Hawfinch  is,  of  course,  a  very  shy  and  secretive  bird, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  nesting  sparingly 
in  the  north-eastern  counties.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  pea-pods  in  a  Forfarshire  garden  were  severely  torn 
by  some  strong-billed  bird,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  those 
interested  until  too  late  that  the  damage  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  pair  of  Hawfinches.  After  all,  the  evidence  against 
the  nesting  of  the  species  in  the  area  referred  to  is  only 
negative.  The  Water-rail,  for  instance,  has  been  seen 
in  this  district  and  is  believed  to  be  resident,  but  I  know 
of  no  person  who  has  seen  its  nest.  It  is  astonishing 
how  few  people  in  the  country  know  anything  of  the  more 
uncommon  kinds  of  birds. 


Nesting  of  the  White  Wagtail  on  Lower  Deeside.— This 

year  (1920)  a  pair  of  White  Wagtails  {Motacilla  alba)  built  a  nest 
in  the  wall-ivy  at  Crossroads,  Durris,  and  completed  a  clutch  of 
five  eggs  on  8th  June.  White  Wagtails  have  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  last  three  springs,  but  this  year  the  nest 
was  in  the  ivy  of  my  garden  wall  and  under  view  of  the  window  at 
twenty  yards  distance.  The  birds  were  therefore  under  constant 
close  observation ;  both  were  light  grey  on  the  back  and  white  on 
the  cheeks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  distinct  from 
the  Pied  Wagtail  with  which  they  have  been  sometimes  confounded. 
The  eggs  were  distinctly  brownish,  and  the  dull  white  ground-colour 
was  almost  concealed  by  marblings  and  spots  of  light  brown.  I 
am  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  records  of  the  White  Wagtail  as  a 
nesting  species  in  Scotland,  but  I  imagine  that  part  of  the  "rarity" 
may  be  due  to  want  of  careful  observation.  In  any  case  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bird  is  extending  its  range  in  our  area. — Alex. 
Macdonald,  Durris. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF  THE 
DOTTEREL  {EUDROMIAS  MORINELLUS)  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

By  G.  G.  Blackwood. 

As  the  Dotterel  is  a  bird  which  comparatively  few  orni- 
thologists have  an  opportunity  of  watching,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  if  I  give  my  experiences  of  this  rare  wader 
which,  prior  to  the  War,  I  watched  for  many  hours  during 
several  successive  seasons.  There  are,  unfortunately,  still 
many  points,  some  of  primary  interest,  regarding  which  I 
am  not  satisfied,  but  my  observations,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  may  make  a  starting  point  for  further  investigation. 
In  any  case,  as  I  have  now,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
War  and  other  causes,  little  chance  of  completing  my  notes 
in  the  near  future,  I  think  it  well  to  put  them  on  record  for 
the  use  of  others. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  take  a  portion  of 
my  annual  holidays  early  in  June,  and  to  have  opportunities 
during  the  summer  of  occasional  long  week-ends  which 
with  the  aid  of  a  sleeping  bag,  enabled  me  to  get  far-a-field 
among  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  On  one  of  these  week- 
end excursions  in  July  1906  I  first  saw  the  Dotterel  in  its 
breeding  haunts. 

One  event  stands  out  pre-eminently  among  my  recollec- 
tions of  a  notable  day  devoted  primarily  to  rare  alpine  flora — 
the  sight  of  three  Dotterel  which  rose  from  the  plateau  about 
20  yards  from  us  and  which,  within  three  seconds,  had 
disappeared  over  the  crest.  Even  in  this  fleeting  glance 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity,  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  them  in  a  locality  where  I  had  never  before 
had  even  a  hint  of  their  presence. 

Years  later,  in  June  191 3,  my  >  ounger  brother  and  I  had 

the  pleasure  of  watching  a  pair  which  undoubtedly  had  a  nest 

at  the  very  spot  on  which  I  first  made  the  birds'  acquaintance. 

We  did  not  find  that  nest,  but  had  earlier  in  the  day  found 
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a  nest  within  half  a  mile,  so  that  their  breeding  there  was  at 
last  established.  In  view  of  my  future  observations  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  number  of  the  birds  first  observed  was 
three,  a  point  to  which  I  attached  no  significance  at  the  time. 

Our  stock  of  breeding  Dotterel  is  so  limited  that  I  would 
strongly  deprecate  the  killing  of  any  to  solve  questions 
which  may  arise.  We  may  leave  this  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  to  investigators  in  the  foreign  breeding  places 
where  birds  are  numerous.  Although  I  have  not  visited  all 
the  breeding  ground  in  Scotland  I  have  traversed  most  of  it, 
and  several  spots,  not  closely  examined,  I  have  viewed  from 
sufficient  proximity  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  their 
stock  of  birds.  Even  making  fairly  liberal  allowances  for 
such  places  I  think  that  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pairs  will 
encompass  the  number  of  Dotterel  breeding  in  Scotland  in 
an  average  year.  Sometimes  the  numbers  must  be  much 
lower. 

In  1907  occurred  my  second  meeting  with  the  Dotterel. 
Those  who  spent  the  early  summer  of  that  year  in  or  near 
the  Grampian  range  will  remember  the  appalling  weather 
which  prevailed,  the  incessant  rain  and  mist.  There  was 
even  a  fresh  coating  of  snow  covering  the  higher  hills  on  the 
morning  of  22nd  June.  But  one  good  day  in  June  made 
amends  for  many  bad  ones — the  17th.  The  atmosphere  on 
that  day  was  clearer  than  I  have  ever  experienced  in  this 
country,  and  to  this  I  owed  my  success  in  finding  the  birds. 

There  were  two  of  us,  and  we  had  climbed  to  over 
the  4000  feet  level,  and  so  to  a  gravelled  plateau  with  here 
and  there  a  small  area  of  moss-covered  ground  and  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  Silene  acaulis  in  bloom.  We  were  in 
a  slight  dip,  when  a  call,  resembling  the  regular  creak  of 
an  unoiled  wheelbarrow,  came  faintly  from  our  front.  Then 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  I  distinctly  saw  a  bird  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline.  I  have  frequently  visited  the  place 
since,  and  have  each  time  marvelled  at  the  extraordinary 
distance  at  which  I  was  able  to  detect  any  object  so  small 
as  a  Dotterel.  At  none  of  my  subsequent  visits  would  it 
have  been  possible.  We  followed  up  our  good  fortune  and 
soon  got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bird,  which  was  running 
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about  on  a  mossy  patch  but  not  showing  much  sign  of 
anxiety.  I  sat  down  at  a  distance  to  watch,  while  my 
friend  examined  other  parts  of  the  plateau.  After  about 
two  hours  I  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
nest  so  I  summoned  my  friend  to  assist  in  the  search.  He 
had  no  sooner  stepped  on  to  the  patch  of  moss  than  the 
bird  fluttered  off  at  his  feet. 

The  nest  which  had  an  eastern  exposure,  just  under  the 
crest  of  a  mound,  was  a  mere  depression  in  the  moss  with  a 
few  pieces  of  lichen  in  it,  and  it  contained  three  eggs.  A 
subsequent  careful  examination  of  the  map  showed  the 
altitude  to  have  been  4040  feet.  Besides  taking  a  photo 
of  the  nest  I  tried  to  get  one  of  its  owner,  for  the  bird  had 
now  come  very  close  to  us  and  was  running  about  within 
a  few  feet.  I  failed  in  this  but  was  soon  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  two  more  birds.  All  three  were  now  running 
about  evidently  alarmed,  and  we  concluded  that  there  was 
another  pair  .nesting  somewhere  near.  We  thoroughly 
searched  every  piece  of  available  ground  for  a  long  way 
round,  but  without  result.  All  three  birds  showed  anxiety 
only  when  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest. 

When  we  re-visited  the  nest  three  days  later,  only  one 
bird  was  to  be  seen,  but  heavy  mist  prevented  observation, 
and  a  perfect  deluge  of  sleet  soon  drove  us  to  lower  ground. 
Again  I  had  seen  three  Dotterel  in  company,  and  again  I 
attached  no  special  significance  to  it.  In  fact  I  wrote  in 
my  notes  that  there  were  evidently  two  pairs  on  the  plateau. 
I  have  noticed  Dotterel  at  this  place  on  various  occasions 
since,  but  they  do  not  nest  there  every  year,  and  a  nest  at 
over  4000  feet  is  possibly  a  little  exceptional,  although  I 
do  not  doubt  that  one  or  two  might  be  found  every  year  at 
or  above  that  altitude,  if  careful  search  on  all  possible  sites 
were  made. 

During  the  next  few  years  my  observations  were  almost 
exclusively  made  at  altitudes  of  from  3200  feet  to  3500  feet, 
which  are  most  favoured  for  nesting  purposes.  Here, 
although  I  have  frequently  noted  three  birds  in  company, 
on  the  wing  or  on  the  ground,  the  undoubted  proximity  of 
several    nests    prevented    any   significance    being    attached 
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thereto  until  the  finding,  in  June   1913,  of  the  nest  already- 
referred  to. 

On  this  occasion  my  younger  brother  was  stalking  some 
deer  to  photograph  them,  and  while  watching  from  a  distance 
I  heard  the  call  of  a  Dotterel,  and  noticed  a  bird  flying 
at  a  fair  height.  It  seemed  to  alight  on  the  plateau  above 
me.  To  this  I  climbed,  and  beat  it  carefully,  with  no 
success,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up  I  heard  the 
call  from  a  subsidiary  plateau  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
Here  I  soon  saw  a  Dotterel  standing  and  calling  at  frequent 
intervals.  Without  disturbing  it  I  returned  to  get  my 
brother  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  never  seen  this  interesting 
bird.  When  we  returned  about  half  an  hour  later  the  bird 
was  in  the  same  place  and  calling  as  before.  It  was  a  very 
brightly  coloured  one,  and  was  so  tame  that  when,  with 
camera  in  hand,  I  slowly  crept  forward,  I  was  almost  near 
enough  for  an  exposure  when  it  suddenly  flew  away, 
accompanied  by  another  which  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  the  ground  beside  it.  The  second  bird  was,  of  course, 
off  a  nest.  There  were  three  eggs,  the  invariable  number 
in  each  of  the  several  nests  I  have  found.  In  a  very  short 
time  Dotterel  re-appeared.  There  were  three,  one  brightly 
and  two  more  soberly  coloured  birds.  The  brightly  coloured 
one  was  without  doubt  the  bird  which  had  been  standing 
calling  beside  the  nest.  All  three  now  commenced  to  run 
about  in  an  anxious  manner,  and  if  we  drove  one  away  it 
soon  returned.  The  day  was,  however,  too  cold  to  keep  the 
birds  off  the  nest  for  long,  and  we  left  the  place,  intending  to 
return  soon  to  continue  our  investigations.  Most  execrable 
weather  upset  our  plans.  We  did  revisit  the  nest  and  I 
took  photographs  of  the  sitting  bird,  which  this  time  was 
unattended.  I  was  only  just  in  time,  for  mist  enveloped  us 
immediately  afterwards,  and  I  never  again  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  back.  On  this  second  occasion,  as  on  the  first,  it 
was  a  soberly  coloured  bird  which  was  on  the  nest. 

The  behaviour  of  the  three  birds  at  this  nest  was  so 
striking  that  we  could  not  fail  to  remark  it,  and  taken  in 
conjunction  with  similar  occurrences  at  the  nest  found  in 
1907,  the  only  probable  explanation  I  can  see  is   that    the 
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Dotterel  is  often  polyandrous.  Altruism,  if  such  it  may  be 
termed  when  eggs  only  are  concerned,  is  perhaps  an  alter- 
native explanation,  but  to  my  mind  this  possibility  is  greatly 
decreased  when  I  reflect  that  in  1908  I  witnessed  a  Dotterel, 
at  whose  nest  my  camera  was  "set,  vigorously  pursue  and 
chase  away  another  bird  which  had  ventured  near. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  if  other  observers 
have  noticed  three  Dotterel  at  one  nest,  or  even  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  three  in  company ;  I  consider  that  my  own 
experiences  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  definite  conclusions 
being  arrived  at. 

Following  on  the  above  notes,  I  add  a  more  general 
account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Dotterel.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  nest  may  be  found  at  altitudes 
of  from  3200  feet  to  over  4000  feet.  They  may  nest  even 
below  the  3000  feet  contour,  but  I  have  never  found  them  so 
low.  With  one  exception,  all  the  nests  which  I  have  found 
have  faced  east  or  south  or  some  intermediate  direction. 
The  one  exception  had  an  exposure  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine.  It  was  in  a  slight  hollow  practically 
on  the  top  of  a  mound,  and  if  any  exposure  could  be 
assigned,  it  was  north.  There  were  other  exceptional  points 
about  this  nest,  for  I  found  it  on  a  very  late  date,  i8th  July, 
and  I  think  that  the  eggs  were  fresh,  although  I  did  not  test 
them.  The  behaviour  of  the  bird,  too,  was  unusual,  and 
I  first  noticed  it  quite  fifty  yards  off,  fluttering  and  pretending 
to  have  a  broken  wing. 

Now  it  is  usual  for  a  Dotterel  to  resort  to  these  tactics 
when  leaving  a  nest  on  which  it  has  remained  until  almost 
trodden  upon,  but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have 
seen  it  sham  disablement  on  leaving  a  nest  which  was  still 
some  distance  from  me.  Its  usual  behaviour  in  such  circum- 
stances is  to  slink  off  the  nest  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  as 
much  as  one  hundred  yards,  and  to  run  in  a  crouching 
attitude  for  a  considerable  distance,  taking  advantage  of  any 
unevenness  in  the  ground.  On  one  occasion  only  have 
I  seen  a  bird  fly  direct  off  a  nest,  and  it  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  state  of  incubation  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  a  particular  Dotterel's  behaviour,  which  depends 
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on  the  bird's  idiosyncrasies.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  write  a  life  history  based  on  observations  at  only 
one  nest. 

I  have,  on  several  years,  found  a  nest  within  a  very  small 
radius  of  a  particular  spot  on  a  south-east  exposure.  On 
each  occasion  the  bird  left  the  nest  when  I  was  still  a  long 
way  off,  even  when  the  eggs  were  on  the  point  of  hatching. 
The  markings  on  the  eggs,  too,  were  each  year  of  a  similar 
type.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  same  bird  which 
nested  there  each  year,  and  I  could  safely  count  on  seeing 
Dotterel  at  this  place  any  day  in  the  breeding  season, 
provided  it  was  not  too  cold  or  too  windy.  The  weather, 
however,  is  a  most  important  factor,  and  on  a  cold  and 
windy  day  I  have  traversed  a  plateau  without  seeing  the 
least  sign  of  Dotterel,  while  on  the  same  plateau  on  a  warm 
sunny  day  there  were  quite  a  number.  This  applies  even 
when  the  young  have  been  hatched. 

Eggs  are  laid  late  in  May,  but  more  commonly  in  the 
first  half  of  June,  and  as  already  stated  they  may  even  be 
found  towards  the  end  of  July.  They  vary  considerably  in 
their  markings  and  shape.  The  nest  is  invariably  a  shallow, 
cup-shaped  depression,  and  is  usually  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  top  of  some  mossy  plateau,  but  I  have 
found  Dotterels  breeding  on  the  same  hill  at  altitudes 
varying  by  as  much  as  six  hundred  feet.  There  is  sometimes 
a  very  thin  lining  of  lichen  in  the  nest,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
casual.  I  have  never  checked  the  period  of  incubation.  The 
young  run  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  the  attendant 
parent  shows  extraordinary  devotion. 

The  Coronation  holiday  in  1911  afforded  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  times  I  ever  had  among  the  Dotterel.  I  had  slept 
far  out  into  the  hills  with  my  friend  Dr  A.  M,  Stewart,  and 
we  were  early  on  the  higher  ground  on  Friday,  23rd  June. 
The  following  day  Dr  Stewart  returned  to  the  same  plateau, 
and  Mr  A.  H.  Evans,  who  had  joined  us,  accompanied  me  on 
different  ground,  where  again  we  saw  Dotterel.  As  during 
these  two  days  we  found  one  nest  with  eggs,  and  saw  several 
young,  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
practically  verbatim  from   my  notes.     On  the   first  day  we 
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were  very  early  on  the  hilltops,  and  it  was  still  very  cold. 
Dr  Stewart  and  I  reached  the  plateau  and  went  practically 
the  whole  length  of  it  without  seeing  anything  except  a 
brood  of  Ptarmigan.  We  then  returned  and  had  almost  given 
up  hope  of  seeing  anything  of  interest  (for  we  were  approaching 
the  first  mound  which  we  had  searched)  when  I  noticed 
a  Dotterel  stealing  away,  without  doubt  from  a  nest.  After 
waiting  for  some  time  round  the  corner  of  the  hill  we 
returned  and  put  the  bird  up  again,  but  we  could  not  see  the 
eggs.  We  then  watched  through  binoculars  and  found  the 
nest  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  within  fifty  yards  of  a 
nest  which  I  had  found  in  1908,  and  contained  three  eggs  of 
the  same  shape  and  markings  as  the  1908  eggs. 

The  behaviour  of  the  bird,  too,  was  similar,  for  instead  of 
sitting  close  as  Dotterel  usually  do,  it  went  off  when  we  were 
some  distance  from  the  nest.  We  set  a  camera  with  an 
automatic  release  and,  encouraged  by  our  success,  we  com- 
menced again  to  search  the  entire  plateau.  We  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  I  noticed  a  Dotterel  standing  watching 
us.  On  going  towards  it  it  ran  about  20  yards  and  then  pre- 
tended to  be  wounded,  flapping  both  wings  and  calling.  We 
were  not  long  in  finding  a  solitary  young  bird  but  we  could 
see  nothing  of  any  others.  The  youngster  appeared  to  be 
about  three  or  four  days  old. 

Two  hundred  yards  farther  on  another  Dotterel  appeared, 
behaving  like  the  last,  and  we  foui;d  two  young  about  two 
or  three  days  old.  We  could  not  find  a  third,  and  as  we 
watched  through  binoculars  from  a  distance  when  the  bird 
was  leading  away  the  young  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
there  were  only  two.  We  went  on  a  little  farther  without 
seeing  anything  of  note  so  we  returned  to  the  camera,  and 
found  that  it  had  not  been  set  off.  We  concluded  that  the 
eggs  were  fresh  so  we  left  the  nest  without  making  any 
further  effort  to  obtain  photographs  although  both  the  birds 
were  quite  close  to  us. 

After  this  we  had  a  remarkable  stroke  of  luck,  for  just  as 
we  were  about  to  leave  the  plateau  we  saw  a  bird  stealing 
away,  evidently  off  a  nest,  but  on  watching  it  through 
binoculars    I     saw   a   young    one    following    it.     We   went 
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forward  and  found  that  it  was  a  very  young  one,  probably 
about  one  day  old.  I  placed  my  cap  over  it,  and  we  got 
ready  to  photograph  it.  It  never  ceased  calling  and  trying 
to  escape.  All  the  time  the  parent  kept  running  round  and 
round  us  gradually  getting  nearer,  and  we  soon  began  to 
expose  plates  at  the  old  bird.  It  was  trying  to  entice  the 
young  one  away  and  the  young  one  actually  did  get  out 
from  below  the  cap,  but  sat  down  as  soon  as  it  did  so.  The 
old  bird  then,  without  any  hesitation,  ran  up  and  brooded 
over  the  youngster  within  a  yard  of  us.  It  was  only  when 
I  removed  my  cap,  which  was  touching  the  parent  bird,  that 
it  took  fright.  To  save  time  we  tethered  the  young  bird  for 
a  matter  of  five  minutes  and  we  had  soon  exposed  every 
available  plate,  for  the  old  bird  brooded  almost  without  fear. 
It  called  continually  to  its  offspring  and  was  as  frequently 
answered.  Before  we  left  we  all  but  succeeded  in  stroking 
it.  We  soon  released  the  youngster  from  its  temporary 
restraint  and  its  parent  finally  led  it  out  of  sight  in  the 
uneven  ground.  We  found  a  piece  of  egg-shell  near,  but  we 
did  not  find  the  nest.  There  certainly  was  only  one  young 
bird. 

While  we  were  engaged  with  our  photography  we  heard 
Dotterel  calling  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  we  saw  a 
pair  silhouetted  against  the  skyline,  but  the  day  was  wearing 
on  and  we  did  not  follow  them. 

Dr  Stewart  re-visited  the  hill  next  day  and  found  one 
Dotterel  having  charge  of  a  fairly  old  youngster  showing 
well-developed  feathers.  It  was  just  at  the  place  where  we 
had  noticed  the  pair  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  previous 
evening.  Again,  however,  there  was  only  one  young  one 
and  one  parent. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr  Evans  and  I  went  in  a 
different  direction,  and  did  not  expect  to  see  any  Dotterel, 
We  had  only  travelled  a  few  hundred  yards  along  the 
3500  feet  level,  however,  when  we  put  up  a  single  Dotterel 
in  charge  of  one  young  one  about  three  or  four  days  old. 
That  completed  our  observations  of  Dotterel  for  the  two 
days,  but  between  us  we  had  seen  several  on  the  wing  or 
feeding  on  the  moss,  one  nest  and  its  two  owners  and  no 
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less  than  five  single  Dotterel  each  in  charge  of  either  one 
or  two  young  birds. 

Although  this  was  certainly  an  exceptional  year  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  reflect  that  Dotterel  can  ever  be  so 
abundant  in  any  of  their  Scottish  breeding  stations.  The 
chief  features  of  our  observations  were — first,  that  in  the  cold 
of  the  early  morning  the  birds  were  not  astir,  and  that  even 
with  so  many  in  the  locality  we  failed  to  see  any  until  the 
day  became  warmer;  second,  that  in  no  case  were  both 
parents  present  with  the  young,  and  in  only  one  of  the  five 
cases  were  there  as  many  as  two  young,,  while  in  no  case 
did  we  see  three. 

Now  it  seems  pretty  obvious  that  the  family  splits  up 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  one  parent  looking  after  one 
portion  and  the  other  attending  to  the  remainder.  If  the 
bird  is  ever  polyandrous  then  probably  there  will  be  one 
young  for  each  old  bird.  The  first  young  one  we  saw 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  brood  as  the  two  which  we 
found  200  yards  away,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  in  the 
evening  the  family  reassembles  in  full  strength  or  at  least 
keeps  in  touch  and  finally  commences  its  southward  migration 
as  a  complete  family.  I  deduce  this  from  having  seen  a 
party  of  five  Dotterel,  obviously  a  family  party,  and  con- 
taining only  one  brightly  coloured  bird,  almost  at  the  top 
of  Ben  Lawers  on  29th  July  1908.  They  were  strong  on  the 
wing  and  appeared  to  be  fully  feathered.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  arrived  from  some  hill  farther  to  the  north. 

A  few  more  remarks  of  a  general  character  will  exhaust 
my  present  notes  on  this  subject.  The  well-known  habit  of 
stretching  the  wings  and  the  legs  has  frequently  been  alluded 
to  by  previous  writers,  and  there  is  a  general  supposition 
that  the  bird  does  this  by  way  of  mimicry.  There  is 
however,  no  question  of  mimicry  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions go. 

The  bird  usually  indulges  in  the  exercises  on  a  warm 
day  and  when  standing  on  some  prominent  position. 
Another  favourite  habit  of  the  Dotterel  is  to  stand  in  some 
unevenness  in  the  ground  so  that  its  head  only  is  showing, 
and  it  thus  has  adequate  observation  with  a  minimum  of 
107    AND    108  Y 
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exposure.     It   is    usually    very   difficult   to    detect    the    bird 
when  it  resorts  to  this  stratagem. 

The  bird  is  largely  insectivorous  and  its  food  must  consist 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  many  small  beetles  which 
live  among  the  moss  on  the  breeding  ground.  There  are 
also  a  good  many  spiders  there  and  sometimes  immense 
numbers  of  daddy-long-legs.  On  very  warm  days  five  or 
six  birds  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  sunning  themselves 
and  leisurely  feeding.  They  will  even  leave  the  nest  for 
hours  at  a  time  if  it  is  very  hot  and  in  such  circumstances 
I  have  never  seen  the  mate  take  the  place  of  the  sitting 
bird.  I  do  not  know  if  both  birds  incubate,  and  in  each 
case  where  the  brighter  plumage  of  one  bird  allowed  me  to 
differentiate  between  them  I  invariably  found  that  it  was 
the  duller  coloured  bird  which  was  on  the  nest. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  Dotterel  rose  practically  at  my 
feet  it  gave  a  call  somewhat  resembling  the  twrr  of  a 
Dunlin,  and  although  I  have  also  heard  other  calls,  the 
usual  one  is  the  regular  creak  already  mentioned,  which  is 
uttered  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the  wing  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  

A  Remarkable  Bird  Group.— While  walking  along  the  east 
side  cliffs  of  Foula  Isle,  on  12th  June  this  year,  I  observed  a  sheep 
in  a  dangerous  position  about  400  feet  below,  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  Enlisting  the  help  of  two  islanders,  we  set  off  by  boat,  and 
in  time  accomplished  the  rescue. 

On  our  return,  the  boat  was  rowed  to  a  small  "stack,"  on  which 
was  made  an  interesting  discovery.  The  "stack,"  at  high  water, 
scales  about  twelve  feet  only,  is  a  little  over  twenty  feet  long,  and 
quite  narrow.  On  this  small  area  four  nests  were  found,  each  nest 
containing  three  eggs  of  the  following  birds :  Eider  Duck,  Oyster- 
catcher,  Greater  Blackback  Gull,  and  Herring  Gull.  For  the 
omnivorous  Gulls  the  site  was  ideal,  but  for  the  others  a  very  risky 
one.  I  venture  to  think  this  untoward  nesting  combination  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  worthy  of  being  recorded. — Wm.  Harry 
Greenaway,  Foula,  Shetland. 

Turtle  Dove  in  Linlithgowshire. — An  adult  bird  of  this 
species  was  obtained  near  South  Queensfeny  on  the  7th  of  June 
1920,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, — William 
Wilson,  Queensferry. 
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Starlings  as  Blimics. — As  is  well  known,  Starlings  are  excellent 
mimics  of  the  notes  and  songs  of  other  birds,  even  of  partridges,  as 
I  have  heard  them.  But  I  wonder  if  it  has  been  noted  how  they 
have  taken  to  imitating  the  Swallow  tribe  in  hawking  for  flies,  etc.  ? 
So  well  have  they  copied  the  manner  of  flight  of  the  Swallow,  not 
only  in  skimming  but  in  the  peculiar  flutter,  that  at  a  distance  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  is  Swallow  and  which  is  Starling. — Douglas 
G.  Hunter,  Arbroath. 

Grey  Lag  Geese  in  South-Eastern  Forfarshire. — In  the 

autumn  of  1896  three  Grey  Lag  Geese  alighted  on  a  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Arbirlot,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  remained  in  the 
district  until  March  following,  when  they  migrated.  During  the 
day  they  passed  from  field  to  field  feeding  upon  grass,  autumn  sown 
wheat,  spilt  grain,  and  frosted  potatoes,  and  they  retired  for  the 
night  to  a  solitary  moorland  fully  a  mile  further  inland.  They 
seldom  or  never  visited  the  seashore.  In  the  following  autumn  an 
increased  number,  some  ten  or  twelve  birds,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  same  district,  and  they  spent  the  winter  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  trio,  departing  again  in  the  spring.  Next  autumn  witnessed 
a  larger  arrival,  and  the  colony  has  gone  on  growing  from  year  to 
year,  until  last  winter  there  were  several  hundred  birds.  They  are 
very  wary,  keeping  mostly  to  the  central  areas  of  fields,  and  it  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  shoot  them,  probably  less  than  a 
dozen  having  been  bagged  during  the  whole  period  of  occupation. 
The  crops,  more  particularly  young  grass,  are  now  suffering  seriously 
from  their  depredations.  Prior  to  the  year  mentioned  wild  geese 
were  never  known  to  alight  in  the  parish  or  immediate  vicinity, 
though  long  skeins  of  them  passed  overhead  annually  during 
spring  and  autumn  migrations. — Douglas  G.  Hunter,  Rosebrae, 
Arbroath. 

Shoveler  in  Clyde. — Regarding  the  Shoveler  records  (p.  155), 
"in  the  end  of  April  1848,  Sir  George  Leith  Buchanan  found 
a  nest  at  Ross  containing  twelve  eggs  "  (the  late  James  Lumsden, 
F.Z.S.,  in  "  A  Guide  to  the  Natural  History  of  Loch  Lomond," 
James  Lumsden,  F.Z.S.,  and  Alfred  Brown ;  Glasgow,  David  Bryce 
&  Son,  1895).  This  refers  to  the  Dumbartonshire  nest  mentioned, 
and,  of  course,  should  take  third  place  in  the  chronological  list. 
In  Lanarkshire  several  pairs  nest  annually  at  Bishop  Loch,  and 
have  done  so  for  at  least  twenty  years.  In  Renfrewshire  the 
species  nests  at  Castle-Semple  Loch  as  stated,  and  also  several 
pairs  at  the  Barr  Meadows  (the  site  of  the  Barr  Loch,  now 
drained)  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     In   addition    we   have  for 
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some  years  suspected  it  to  nest  in  East  Renfrewshire,  but  only 
in  May  of  the  present  year  was  the  nesting  confirmed  by  my  friend 
Mr  Robert  Wilson,  who  saw  a  female  with  a  brood  of  small 
ducklings  on  Harelaw  Dam.  He  caught  and  examined  one 
or  two  of  the  young.  That  is  all  that  I  know  definitely  of  the 
Shoveler  nesting  in  "  Clyde,"  but  I  suspect  it  nests  in  several 
other  localities.  East  Dumbartonshire,  South-West  Stirling,  and 
North-West  Lanark,  where  we  see  birds  at  the  season  when 
they  should  be  nesting. — John  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Shoveler  Breeding  in  Solway.  —  I  have  read,  with  much 
interest,  the  paper  on  "The  Shoveler  as  a  Scottish  Breeding 
Species,"  in  last  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  remarkable,  as  regards  Dumfriesshire, 
that  a  young  bird  should  have  been  brought  for  preservation 
to  the  local  bird-stuffer,  from  Kirkmahoe,  '■'■early  in  August  1879" 
{Birds  of  Dumfriesshire,  p.  270). 

My  notes,  since  19 10,  show  that  the  bird  is  now  frequently  seen 
locally  in  autumn  and  winter  and  Mr  Maurice  Portal  informed 
me  that  he  shot  a  Shoveler  near  Torduff  Point  (Gretna)  in  August, 
191 1,  and  that  in  July  1912  three  young  birds  were  seen  there. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Sir  James  Graham's  duck  breeding 
experiments  at  Netherby  may  have  done  much  to  extend  the 
nesting  range  of  ducks  which  were  formerly  only  winter  visitants 
to  Dumfriesshire. 

As  regards  Kirkcudbright,  on  24th  May  1913,  I  saw  two  pair 
of  Shovelers,  each  with  nine  young  ones,  at  Genoch  Sandhills 
not  far  from  Dunragit,  Wigtownshire,  and  was  told  by  the  keeper 
that  these  birds  first  came  there  to  nest  about  1906. — Hugh  S. 
Gladstone,  Capenoch,  Dumfriesshire. 

[We  are  very  grateful  for  the  information  sent  us  by  Mr  Robert- 
son and  Mr  Gladstone.  It  is  evident  that  various  duck  are  still 
on  the  increase  as  breeding  species  in  Scotland,  and  when  writing 
these  papers  we  hoped  they  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  out 
additional  records  such  as  the  above.  These  notes  are  valuable  in 
establishing  the  first  dates  of  breeding,  and  will  in  future  serve  as 
a  standard  for  estimating  the  rate  of  increase  (if  any)  of  the  duck 
in  question  in  the  localities  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  hold  that  the  occurrence  of  young  Shoveler  in  any  locality 
in  August  is  proof  of  their  having  been  bred  there. — E.  V.  B.  and 
L.  J.  R.] 
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Gannet  ■with  Black  Eyes  on  Bass  Rock. — In  1914  those 
of  us  interested  in  watching  the  Clannets  on  tlie  Bass  were  surprised 
to  notice  one  with  black  eyes.  The  bird  was  again  seen  this  season 
nesting  within  3  feet  of  its  former  nesting  site.  We  thought  possibly 
the  readers  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  might  find  the  record  interesting. 
The  black  eyes  made  the  bird  very  noticeable,  and  during  the  time 
between  1914  and  1920  it  certainly  was  not  breeding  at  the  part  of 
the  rock  where  we  saw  it  those  two  years. — Andrew  White,  Bass 
Rock. 

Green  Sandpiper  in  Forfarshire. — On  7th  October  tq2o, 
about  noon,  I  observed  a  specimen  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  below  the  railway  bridge  spanning  the  Elliot 
Water  near  its  mouth.  The  day  was  bright,  with  a  light  wind, 
veering  from  S.E.  to  W.,  following  upon  two  or  three  days  of  very 
rough  and  wet  weather  from  the  east.  There  were  large  numbers 
of  other  birds  passing  south,  such  as  Pied  Wagtails,  Skylarks,  Linnets, 
Swallows,  etc.  The  Sandpiper  was  feeding  in  the  ooze  at  the  side 
of  the  stream,  and  on  being  disturbed,  it  moved  a  little  farther 
on,  and  shortly  afterwards  flew  away  down  the  coast.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  previous  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  the  district. — Douglas  G.  Hunter,  Rosebrae,  Arbroath. 

The  Painted  Lady  (Vanessa  cardui).  —  The  note  by 
Miss  L.  J.  Rintoul  and  ,Miss  E.  V.  Baxter  on  the  abundance  of  this 
elegant  insect  on  the  east  coast  in  June  (page  168)  may  serve  me 
as  excuse  for  comparing  the  result  of  observation  by  these  ladies 
with  my  own  on  the  west  coast.  I  have  seen  only  two  Painted 
Ladies  here  this  year,  both  in  September.  The  past  season,  indeed, 
has  been  most  unfavourable  for  a  display  of  the  larger  Lepidoptera, 
though  Red  Admirals  ( V.  atala?ita)  have  taken  advantage  of  every 
bright  autumnal  blink  to  sun  themselves.  But  the  Painted  Lady  is 
never  a  common  butterfly  in  Galloway;  whole  seasons  pass  with- 
out my  seeing  a  single  specimen.  The  point  which  I  think  worthy 
of  note  is  that,  whereas  your  correspondents  describe  the  large 
number  of  Painted  Ladies  at  Fowlsheugh  as  "all  in  a  very 
worn  and  tattered  condition,"  suggestive  of  immigrants  from  the 
Continent,  those  which  I  saw  here  were  both  fresh  and  glossy, 
strong  in  flight,  evidently  natives. 

On  this  brilliant  sunny  day,  8th  October,  the  Red  Admirals  are 
in  the  garden  in  scores.  I  counted  seventeen  within  a  space  of  half- 
a-dozen  square  yards  on  a  group  of  Asters.  The  Silver  Y.  moths 
{Pliisia  ga?H?na)  are  literally  in  hundreds,  but  not  a  Painted  Lady 
among   them.     In    my  youth   the    Peacock  butterfly  (^Vanessa   io) 
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enlivened  our  borders;  never  common  in  this  district,  but,  if  I 
remember  aright,  usually  to  be  seen  in  autumn.  It  is  now  very 
many  years  since  I  have  seen  one.  I  would  gladly  re-import  it 
if  I  knew  where  chrysalids  were  to  be  had. 

Has  it  occurred  to  anyone  but  myself  to  speculate  how  the  name 
Vanessa  came  to  be  bestowed  on  the  genus?  It  was  coined,  I 
understand,  l)y  Dean  Swift  as  a  cryptonym  for  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
appearing  first  in  his  poem,  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  written  in 
1 7 13,  but  not  published  till  1727.  "Cadenus"  was  formed  by 
transposition  of  the  letters  in  his  own  title  of  Decanus  or  Dean, 
while  "Vanessa"  was  an  anagram  composed  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh's 
pet  name  Essa  or  Hessie  and  the  first  syllable  of  her  surname. 
Johann  Christian  Fabricius  (i 745-1808),  pupil  of  Linnaeus  and  to 
some  extent  his  rival  in  classification,  gave  the  name  to  the  genus 
Vanessa,  to  which  Linnneus  added  the  specific  names.  Fabricius, 
unlike  Linnreus,  was  a  fluent  linguist  and  paid  many  visits  to 
England,  where  he  associated  closely  v\'ith  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
other  entomologists.  Dean  Swift  died  in  the  year  of  Fabricius's 
birth,  and  it  was  two-and-twenty  years  later  that  Fabricius  first 
came  to  England.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  happy 
accident  he  hit  upon  the  name  Vanessa  for  the  brilliant  genus  that 
bears  it. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Lepidoptera  on  the  Isle  of  May.— While  we  were  on  the 
Isle  of  May  between  loth  and  29th  September,  we  were  surprised 
by  the  number  of  butterflies  which  we  saw  about  the  fields  and 
gardens.  The  weather  was  fine,  sunny,  and  warm,  and  the  wind 
light  west  nearly  all  the  time  we  were  there,  ideal  weather  for  the 
observation  of  lepidoptera  though  not  for  that  of  birds.  The  day 
on  which  we  saw  most  was  19th  September  when  we  saw  three 
Painted  Ladies  ( Vanessa  cardui),  two  quite  perfect,  to  all  appearance 
newly  hatched,  one  slightly  worn.  We  also  saw  eight  or  nine 
Red  Admirals  ( V.  atalanta),  all  beautiful  specimens,  several  Small 
Tortoiseshells  (K  urticce),  and  one  Green-veined  White  {Pieris 
napi).  The  cabbages  and  turnips  in  the  gardens  were  devoured 
by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage  White  {Pieris  brassica),  and 
everywhere  on  the  island  there  were  hundreds  of  the  Silver  Y. 
moth  {Pii/sia  gamma). 

On  our  return  home  we  once  or  twice  saw  a  Painted  Lady 
about  the  gardens  in  Largo  during  the  first  half  of  October. — 
Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

Exile   motti  (Crymodes  exulis)  in   Perthshire. — In   the 

Scotsman  of  31st  August  1920  Mr  F.  G.  Whittle  records  the  capture 
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of  an  example  of  this  rare  moth,  in  dayli^^Jit^  on  the  edge  of  a  moor 
at  Struan,  Perthshire.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  Barrett's 
remarks  on  the  species  (^British  Lcpidoptera,  vol.  iv.  p.  126).  He 
says:  "The  moth  with  us  appears  to  fly  only  at  night,  and  comes 
very  sparingly  to  sugar.  Apparently  it  has  not  been  found  here  in 
the  daytime.     Doubtless  it  hides  among  grass  and  herbage." 

At  our  request  Mr  Whittle  has  kindly  furnished  the  following 
particulars  regarding  this  interesting  capture:  "The  specimen  of 
Cryviodes  exulis,  van  assimilis,  taken  on  the  sSth  August  by  Willie 
M'Intosh  of  Kirkcaldy  and  recorded  by  me  in  the  Scotsman,  is  a 
male  in  bred  condition.  That  it  should  be  in  such  good  order 
shows  that  it  must  have  recently  emerged,  and  that  it  had  been 
carefully  manipulated  by  its  lucky  captor,  for  the  only  receptacle 
available  was  a  match-box.  The  spot  where  the  moth  was  obtained 
is  at  an  elevation  of  about  goo  feet,  close  to  the  Kingussie  road 
and  Calvine  hill.  A  dyke  crosses  the  moor;  against  this  dyke  in  a 
cavity  a  fire  had  been  started,  a  kettle  of  water  was  boiling,  and 
other  preparations  were  being  made  for  afternoon  tea  in  the  open. 
The  moth  must  have  sheltered  in  the  pitch  selected  (probably  in  the 
cavity),  for  it  was  seen  to  crawl  over  the  face  of  a  stone  close  to  the 
fire,  and  was  promptly  secured  by  young  M'Intosh,  as  stated  above, 
and  very  kindly  presented  to  me  by  him.  Of  course  I  searched 
very  assiduously  for  more,  and  sugared,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
This  is  another  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
"boys  and  beginners  have  all  the  luck." — F.  G.  Whittle,  Southend- 
on-Sea. 

The  Clyde   Record  of  Pityogenes   chalcographus,   L. — 

With  reference  to  Mr  J.  W.  Munro's  note  upon  the  occurrence 
of  this  rare  bark  beetle  in  Scotland  {Scoffish  Naturalist,  19 16, 
p.  266),  I  think  I  can  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the  Clyde 
record.  I  have  in  my  possession  two  specimens  oi P.  chalcographus 
which  were  kindly  given  to  me  along  with  other  Coleoptera  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Somerville.  These  specim.ens  were  taken  by 
him  on  17th  March  1866  beneath  the  bark  of  palings  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Kelvin  near  Glasgow.  According  to  the  notes 
in  Mr  Somerville's  diary  the  species  was  taken  in  profusion,  and 
along  with  it  were  also  found  two  specimens  of  Tomicus  typographiis, 
L.  Probably  it  was  upon  the  faith  of  Mr  Somerville's  capture  that 
Dr  Sharp  recorded  the  species  for  Clyde  in  his  Coleoptera  of 
Scotland,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Fowler's  mention  of  Glasgow 
as  the  Clyde  locality  {Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands,  v.,  443),  was 
also  based  upon  it.     I  do  not  appear  to  have  had  detailed  informa- 
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tion  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  species  when  the  Clyde  Hst 
was  prepared  and  the  record  for  Glasgow  therein  contained  was 
merely  given  upon  the  authority  of  Fowler.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr  Somerville's  specimens  were  taken  under  the  bark  of 
palings  which  may  have  been  imported  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
doubtful  if  they  were  truly  indigenous.  The  capture  of  T.  typo- 
graphus  on  the  same  occasion  lends  colour  to  this  view,  as  this 
species  has  never  occurred  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  in  fact 
is  considered  doubtfully  indigenous  in  the  latest  British  list  by 
Newbery  and  W.  E.  Sharp  (1915).  Neither  of  the  species  appears 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Clyde  area  since  they  were  taken  by 
Mr  Somerville. — A.  Fergusson,  Glasgow. 

Theobaldia  arctica,  Edw.,  and  Ochlerotatus  concinnus, 
Stephens,  in  Perthshire. — Referring  to  Mr  Edwards'  interesting 
paper,  "A  New  British  Mosquito,"  antea,  p.  91,  I  am  able  to  record 
three  more  specimens  of  T.  arctica.  The  species  was  mixed  in  my 
collection  with  T.  annulata.  I  have  three  ?  $  taken  at  Blairgowrie 
on  17th  May  1908,  24th  May  1909,  and  23rd  July  1910  respectively. 
They  are  very  like  annulata,  but  differ,  as  Mr  Edwards  points  out, 
in  the  banding  of  the  legs.  The  basal  white  bands  on  the  abdomen 
too,  in  my  specimens,  seem  slightly  broader  and  more  distinct  than 
in  annulata. 

Mr  Edwards  also  mentions  (p.  92)  that  Ochlerotatus  concinnus 
"  has  only  once  been  taken  since  Stephens'  time."  For  the  sake  of 
our  Scottish  "Records,"  I  may  mention  that  the  capture  was  made 
by  myself.  Two  ?  ?  were  taken  at  Aberfoyle  in  September  1905, 
and  named  for  me  by  Mr  Edwards  last  January — one  is  in  the 
British  Museum  collection.  This  is  another  addition  to  the  list  of 
Forth  Diptera. — A.  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth. 

Eumerus  tuberculatus,  Rnd ,  in  Scotland.  —  Since  my 
record  of  Eujnerus  strigatiis,  Fin.  [antea,  p.  29),  from  my  garden 
here,  Mr  J.  E.  Collin  has  shown  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1920,  p.  102), 
that  a  closely  allied  species — ttiberculatus,  Rnd.  —  occurs  in  England. 
I  have  lately  compared  my  supposed  strigatus  with  the  careful 
description  given  by  INIr  Collin,  and  find  that  it  is  referable  to 
tuberciilatus.  The  specimen  I  recorded  is  a  (^ ,  and  was  taken 
28th  May  19 1 9.  A  large  number  of  Narcissus  bulbs  are  in  the 
garden,  and  the  fly  has  probably  been  introduced  with  these. — 
A.  E.  J.  Carter,  Monifieth,  Forfarshire. 
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Glossy  Ibis  in  Islay. — Two  Glossy  Ibises  were  seen  on  the 
Gruinart  Flatts  on  6th  September.  One  of  these  allowed  Mr  W. 
H.  Erskine  and  Mr  Hugh  Morrison,  M.P.,  to  approach  within 
fifteen  yards.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  birds  were  not  molested. 
—  The  Field,  15th  September  1920. 
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The  Influence  of  Man  on  Animal  Life  in  Scotland  :  A  Study 
IN  Faunae  Evolution.  By  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Royal  Scottish  Museum.  Pp.  xvi.  +  550,  many  figs,  and  maps. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1920.     Price  28s.  net. 

Although  the  influence  of  man  on  animal  life  has  been  paramount 
from  the  earliest  times  and  has  worked  very  remarkable  changes,  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  on  the  native  faunas  of  all  regions,  yet  this  important 
factor  has  not  received  the  recognition  it  deserves  from  those  who  have 
essayed  to  treat  upon  "Ca.^  ferce  natures  of  our  own  or  other  countries. 

In  the  British  Isles  in  particular,  owing  to  the  density  of  their 
population  and  the  intense  activities  of  their  inhabitants,  vast  and 
never  ceasing  changes  have  been  wrought  since  the  advent  of  man  to 
the  present  time,  but  these  have  not  as  yet  been  adequately  treated  of 
by  natural  historians. 

Dr  Ritchie  has  supplied  this  desideratum,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  con- 
cerned, in  a  masterly  manner,  thanks  to  his  prodigious  researches  into 
all  classes  of  literature  likely  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  which  coupled 
with  his  high  scientific  training  and  his  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
have  resulted  in  a  book  which  is  thoroughly  comprehensive  in  all 
respects  and  will  always  rank  as  a  classic  on  the  subject. 

Though  the  author's  investigations  have  been  confined  in  the  main 
to  the  Scottish  aspect  of  the  subject,  yet  his  historical  matter  and 
deductions  apply  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  rest  of  the  British 
area,  and  in  a  general  sense  to  all  countries  both  civilised  and  savage. 
His  reasons  for  making  Scotland  the  subject  for  his  investigations,  apart 
from  pardonable  patriotic  considerations,  were  those  of  necessity,  for  it 
was  essential  that  the  faunal  area  should  be  possessed  of  varied  physical 
features,  and  be  at  the  same  time  of  reasonable  compass,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  amass  and  thoroughly  digest  the  data— bound  to 
be  voluminous — from  which  alone  reliable  deductions  could  be  drawn. 

It  is  impossible  here  even  to  allude  to  the  wide  ranging  influences 
due  to  man's  deliberate  and  indirect  interferences  with  animal  life  which 
have  been  at  work  for  some  seven  thousand  years  in  northern  Britain. 
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Details  of  these  are  abundantly  furnished,  relating  to  the  extermination 
or  decadence  of  numerous  forms  with  a  consequent  dominance  of  many 
others,  not  a  few  of  which  have  become  pests  through  the  removal  of 
the  natural  checks  to  an  increase  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
regulated  by  the  "balance  of  nature."  All  these  and  many  other 
problems  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman  as  well  as  to  the 
naturalist,  are  dealt  with  in  an  exhaustive  and  engaging  fashion  in  this 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  faunal  evolution.  The 
volume  contains  a  full  index,  is  embellished  with  ninety-one  illustrations, 
and  a  series  of  maps  delineating  in  a  remarkably  graphic  manner  the 
distribution,  past  and  present,  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  species 
and  other  subjects.  W.  E.  C. 

The  Sea  Fisheries.     By  Dr  J.  Travis  Jenkins,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Constable  &  Co.,  1920.     Pp.  xxxi. +  299.     Price  24s.  net. 

Recent  important  books  on  Sea  Fisheries  have  usually  been  written 
by  zoologists,  such  as  Dr  Wemyss  Fulton,  Professor  Meek,  and  Dr  J. 
Johnstone,  but  the  present  work  is  the  production  of  a  lawyer,  who, 
however,  as  Superintendent  for  fifteen  years  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Western  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  and  as  explorer  of  the  Indian  seas, 
has  had  much  and  varied  experience. 

The  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  about  the  British 
Fisheries,,  and  the  chapters  on  the  methods  of  fishing  and  on  the 
trawling-grounds  in  the  North  Sea  and  elsewhere  are  especially 
interesting,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  a  map.  Moreover,  trawling 
for  herring  by  the  ordinary  steam  trawler  in  daylight  is  described,  and 
a  summary  of  the  rise  of  the  herring  fisheries  in  Britain  is  also  given, 
the  same  fishing-grounds  and  the  same  seasons  persisting  to-day  as  in 
the  olden  time.  The  author's  account  of  the  Bounty  System  is  both  full 
and  instructive.  In  dealing  with  the  herring  fisheries  he  refers  to  those 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  those 
of  Britain. 

In  referring  to  trawling  he  considers  that  it  is  only  stern  necessity 
which  compels  our  trawlers  to  undertake  long  voyages  to  the  White  Sea 
and  other  distant  grounds,  and  he  is  seemingly  unaware  that  in  the 
olden  time  long  voyages  for  the  capture  of  fishes  were  not  unknown. 

In  fishery  administration  he  is  not  inclined  to  centralisation,  the 
view  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1885,  which  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  since.  He  favours  instead  a  strong  Board  in  each  division  of  the 
country,  viz.,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  together  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  concerning  the  sea  fisheries  of 
Britain,  and  much  concerning  their  administration,  and  if  he  has  not 
grasped  the  evidences  of  stability  afforded  by  the  careful  study  of  the 
question  as  a  whole,  he  has  done  much  to  aid  the  general  inquirer  in 
attaining  a  reliable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  the 
fisheries  of  England  and  Wales.  W.  C.  M. 
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